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ArT. 1—Our Lord’s First and Last Discourses. 


/ ene two longest and most systematic of our Lord’s recorded 

discourses are those which occur respectively at the 
beginning and at the close of his public ministry. It is not 
usual to compare these discourses with each other ; but their 
mutual relations are of a very interesting and suggestive kind. 
They mark out significantly the first and last stage of our 
Lord’s teaching, and shew to us that while there is very 
marked progress in that teaching, it is by expansion, and not 
by addition; by internal growth, and not by external correction 
and enlargement. This is a truth which is denied by many at 
the present day. They assert that the first conception of 
Christ’s plan differed so widely, not merely in form but in 
essence, from the after execution, that we cannot trace any 
identity between them. He gradually perfected his scheme 
under the modifying force of circumstances. At first his views 
were comparatively narrow and local; but as he became more 
successful in the dissemination of them, the circle of his vision 
widened, and embraced within it grander objects of ambition. 
Not only did he enlarge his first ideas, but he corrected and 
readjusted them to suit his altered position and new experience. 
It need hardly be said that there is nothing in the gospels to 
justify such an utter misconception of Christ’s teaching as this. 
We see in his life the harmonious development of a perfect 
seed in childhood ; in his works a gradually and consistently 
unfolding series combining into one beautiful and symmetrical 
whole as an epiphany of him; and in his teaching a course of 
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doctrine as naturally progressive as the growth of an organic 
structure, each special aspect of the truth presented admitting 
of a perfect combination with the others, both in its parts and 
as awhole. Known to Jesus were all his works and words from 
the beginning; the fullest growth of his doctrine, and the 
world-embracing reach of his faith, were contemplated by him 
from the very first, so that there was no room for surprise, no 
reason for modification. It is true, indeed, that the attentive 
reader discerns a very wide difference between the teaching of 
the opening and the closing ministry. He feels himself, in 
regard to the latter, in a new world, surrounded by more 
wonderful objects, and hearing a new language, expressive of 
deeper thought ; but to this new realm he has been insensibly 
conducted by successive steps, as it were, and by gradual 
acclimatisation. And even when the connection between the 
old and the new teaching cannot be traced on the surface, it 
can be found in their essential relationship, just as the old 
physical world is united with the new by continuous land 
beneath the ocean. The change is caused, not by the introduc- 
tion of new elements, but by the expansion and maturation of 
the old. It is a difference of degree, and not of kind ; resulting, 
not from something of a new nature being superadded, but 
from the filling in of what was sketched in outline at the 
beginning. Very widely does the butterfly, flitting from flower 
to flower in the summer sunshine, with its blazoned wings— 
itself an animated blossom—differ from the unsightly caterpillar 
crawling over the leaf; and yet this is no metamorphosis, as it 
is erroneously called, no transformation of one creature into 
another. The caterpillar contains within itself the rudiments 
of the future butterfly in all its parts; it becomes the butter- 
fly, not, as commonly supposed, by a monstrous and unnatural 
transformation, but simply by “casting its skin, and unfolding 
parts previously concealed and immatured : first the limbs, by 
and by the wings, opening more and more till the idea of the 
perfect insect is attained.” Very widely does the beautiful 
head of the hyacinth, with its fragrant curls of white, or rosy, 
or purple blossoms, differ from the scaly, dead-like root ; and 
yet the whole hyacinth is seen in miniature in the inside of 
that root, and all the after beauty and fragrance of the plant 
are but the unfolding and perfection of this germ. And just as 
the butterfly is in the caterpillar, and the lily in its bulb, and 
the oak in the acorn, and the branch and leaf in the bud, and 
the fruit in the flower, so in the sermon on the mount we see 
the germs which_blossom so beautifully, and fruit so richly, in 
the last discourse in Jerusalem; and each branch or leaf in 
this tree of life, whose leaves are for the healing of the nations, 
is an image of the whole tree. The first discourse is a magni- 
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ficent porch that leads into the magnificent temple of the last 
discourse ; and each living stone in porch and temple is carved 
after the similitude of the whole building. In the first 
discourse we walk, as it were, about Zion, and mark its strong 
bulwarks and beautiful palaces from the outside; in the last 
discourse we are ushered into the interior, and tread the golden 
streets, and drink of the crystal river, and eat of the fruit and 
sit under the shadow of the tree of life in the midst of it. 
But inside and outside are facsimiles of each other, moulded 
after the same pattern. In this perfect system of teaching, 
the whole has a representative in every part, and every part is 
a symbol of the whole. It is this remarkable unity and con- 
sistency of every part that gives to Christ’s teaching an organic 
individuality which enables us to identify it at every stage of 
growth, to recognise in the first utterances the complement of 
the truths which constitute the fully perfected and matured 
doctrine, and to combine his discourses in the most manifold 
forms, and trace out the most intricate relations between them 
in our sermons and commentaries. 

Such is the unity between the first and last discourses of our 
Lord—not designed, but essential—not because they are arti- 
ficially constructed, but because they are natural developments, 
characteristic expressions of Him whose living objects in 
creation grow from the seed to the full corn in the ear—not 
by external additions, but by internal expansion; and who 
himself, in his human life, grew in wisdom and in stature, and 
in favour with God and man. Let us now see the differences 
in form that exist between discourses so essentially related. 
These differences are first, of locality ; secondly, of audience ; 
thirdly, of subject ; and, fourthly of results. They mark the 
internal progress of doctrine, and are as closely connected with 
it as the form of an animal or plant is with its inward growth. 
The expanding truth finds its own proper mode of expression 
as regards scenery and circumstances. 

1. Let us look, then, in the first place at the difference of 
locality. Our Lord’s first discourse was delivered in the open 
air, probably on the flat summit of the hill.near the sea of 
Galilee, called the Horns of Hattan, which tradition has identi- 
fied as the Mount of Beatitudes, on account of its peculiar 
situation, fulfilling all the conditions of the gospel narrative. 
This circumstance connects the discourse with the giving of 
the law by his prototype Moses. But the scene on Sinai was 
bare and desolate granite, destitute of every animal and 
vegetable form such as in Egypt the Israelites had seen wor- 
shipped, and bringing back their thoughts to the first morning 
of creation, and down to the very foundation of all things ; 
whereas the Mount of Beatitudes was a green and fertile spot, 
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teeming with the fairest objects of animal and vegetable life 
and suggestive of the fulness and richness of earth’s maturit ty. 
The law on Sinai was proclaimed amid the sublimest and most 
awe-inspiring of physical sights and sounds, with outward dis- 
plays of indignation and wrath ; the sermon on the mount was 
uttered under the calm blue Syrian sky, and in the glowing 
eastern sunshine, every sight and sound breathing of settled 
peace and security. On Sinai, the natural and spiritual world 
seemed to blend together in inanimate things; and nature, as 
it were, became divine in its association with the deeply and 
fearfully religious. The natural rose into the region of the 
supernatural. On the Mount of Beatitudes the natural and the 
spiritual blent together, not in a thing but in a person ; heaven 
and earth coalesced in the human form of Jesus. In the one 
case, the supernatural was outside, in the awful sights and 
sounds of nature, seen and heard by all; in the other, it was 
inside, in the quiet, lowly form of a man, and was recognised 
only by faith. On Sinai, God spoke by the mouth of another, 
and remained himself far off, invisible, unapproachable, in the 
secret place of thunder, in the thick gloom—a vague infinity 
—a darkness without a similitude; but on the Mount of 
Beatitudes, he drew near and appeared in the form of the man 
whom he had made in his own image, and spoke audibly, not 
by the mouth of another, but by the mouth of his Son, by his 
own mouth. But passing from this comparison, which shews 
that in outward scenery, as well as in inward meaning, the 
sermon on the mount was intended to be a repetition, on a 
higher platform, of the giving of the law on Sinai, the question 
suggests itself to us, Why was our Lord’s first discourse delivered 
in the open air, amid the sights and sounds of nature? It was 
of set purpose, and not by accident, that the law was given on 
Mount Sinai ; no other scene would have been so appropriate ; 
the people were led to that very place, for that very purpose. 
And so we may suppose that there must have been equal 
suitableness in the scene of the sermon on the mount ; that 
Jesus delivered it in that spot, not simply because he happened 
to meet there a large multitude of people. Does not his pres- 
ence in the midst of nature significantly indicate that in him 
all nature was summed up and represented? that in him the 
fulness of the creature and the fulness of the Creator met in 
reality? Does it not prove that nature is not all nature, as 
the materialists say, or all God, as the pantheists say? God 
here had come out a separate and distinct being from the deep 
silence and reserve of the universe, from behind the veil of 
dumb, dead material things, and shewed himself to men openly, 
and talked to them, not by the inarticulate, unchangeable sig- 
nals of nature, but in their own human language, expressive of 
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their own human thoughts and feelings. But further still, does 
not the preaching of the sermon on the mount, in the midst 
of natural scenes and objects, indicate a minute, tender, watch- 
ful regard for nature? We look upon the love of nature as an 
essential feature of modern times ; the great peculiarity of 
modern poetry. But it is as old as Christianity, though it lay 
long dormant in it, and has only in these last days been 
expanded and revealed. Like everything beautiful in modern 
culture and thought, the germ of it may be traced to the cha- 
racter of our Lord. The great Head of renewed humanity, 
concentrating in himself all possible forms of mental, moral, 
and physical beauty, opened up for us, not only the sanctuary 
of the world within, the domain of human feeling and human 
thought, but also the sanctuary of the world without, the domain 
of natural sights and sounds, whose beauty and significance he 
illustrated in his parables and miracles. The gentle yearning 
love of nature is first found in him. We see nothing of it in 
heathenism ; we see something, indeed, of it in the Old Testa- 
ment, but very faintly, and only in the book of Job and the 
Song of Solomon. The Hebrew writers alluded to the objects 
of nature, only and purely to express their higher thoughts of 
God—as a kind of pictorial language of trust, prophecy, or 
prayer—never from the sense of their individual beauty. 
Purpose, significance, loveliness, natural harmony in the visible 
creation, had no intrinsic interest, and no fascination for the 
imagination, unless they bore directly on the moral and spiritual 
relations with God. They studied the universal beauty of life 
only in God’s will, instead of studying God’s will in the uni- 
versal beauty. But Jesus loved nature for its own sake, dwelt 
upon its beauties with a satisfied eye, and spoke of therm with 
the intimate acquaintance and the loving admiration of one 
who knew them because he had made them, and pronounced 
them all to be “very good.” He entered into the heart of 
natural life—into the simple life of the flower, or the bird, or 
the stream, and rose through this vividness of sympathy with 
nature to the spiritual meanings or symbols which it suggested. 
Every word in his allusion to the lilies of the field is a picture. 
What loving regard is there even in the one. Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these, how much less so 
than a whole cluster—than the whole crimson field then 
spreading before his eye! But further still, does not the 
revelation of his law in the midst of nature, significantly indi- 
cate that moral and physical law are alike derived from him 
—the one being the expression of his nature, the other of his 
will? The rule by which man’s life is to be regulated is 
founded upon the rule by which all things are made and 
governed. The ten commandments are not temporarily, but 
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ety engraven upon tables of stone. A remarkable 
armony exists between the moral and physical laws of the 
universe. They never interfere with or neutralise each other, 
but always run parallel, proving that they spring from a 
common source, and point to a common issue. Everywhere we 
find that the laws of the unwritten revelation of nature give 
their sanction to the laws of the written revelation of the Bible. 
How emphatic and unmistakable, for instance, are the sanctions 
with which the physical laws of health and organisation hedge 
round the divine statutes of chastity and temperance—pun- 
ishing with terrible disease and misery those who violate, and 
blessing with vigorous health and buoyant cheerfulness those 
who obey them. The tenth commandment is directed against 
covetousness ; and all Scripture, as well as the sermon on the 
mount, is one great commentary upon it, denouncing the love 
of money as the root of all evil, teaching us that we cannot 
serve God and mammon; that a rich man cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God; that a man’s life consisteth, not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth, and commanding 
us to take no thought for the morrow. How unequivocally 
does nature add her emphatic “ Amen” to these doctrines and 
precepts, by declaring throughout all her dominions and all 
her seasons, that “ while we sigh for independence, and pursue 
it with our whole heart, we cannot be independent ;” that 
while we accumulate, adding house to house and field to field, 
there can be no accumulation of real riches, of the daily bread, 
without which we must perish, of the blessing that maketh 
rich and addeth no sorrow thereto. Thus we see that the field 
of nature was an appropriate scene in which to deliver the 
sermon on the mount, for it typified that law is a necessity of 
things,—necessary in order to process, harmony, and stability in 
any system ; and everywhere around, in the fowls of the air 
and the lilies of the field, there were innumerable striking 
illustrations of the truths which he uttered. 

But our Lord’s last discourse, on the other hand, was de- 
livered in the haunts of men, in the upper room at Jerusalem. 
We notice here a feature which is characteristic of the teach- 
ing of Jesus, as recorded in the Gospel of St John, and which 
must strike even the most careless reader of it. The synoptic 
gospels represent him chiefly as speaking to the people in the 
open air, by the sea-shore, in the wilderness, or on the moun- 
tain top; but the Gospel of St John represents him as teaching 
them in the temple and synagogue, in the private assembly, 
and in the dwellings of men. It commences almost with the 

question of the first disciples, “Rabbi, where dwellest thou ?” 
and the answer of Jesus, “Come and see.” “They came and 
saw where he dwelt, and abode with him that day.” It tells us 
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of the stolen interview of Nicodemus with him in his house at 
the dead of night,—of the marriage feast at which he was 
present in Cana of Galilee,—of the miracle at Bethany,—and 
the supper in the house of Lazarus,—and ends with the con- 
fession of Thomas when Jesus came, the doors being shut, and 
stood in the midst of the assembled disciples. The subjects 
of converse in this gospel were more suited to the dwellings of 
man than to the lonely wilderness; they were more par- 
ticular than general, more homely than world-wide, more 
human than belonging to nature. Especially do we find this 
characteristic distinction in the last discourse in the upper 
chamber. There is a deep congruity between its scene and its 
subject, which will be more apparent as we goon. It brings 
the truths of the gospels nearer to the homes and the hearts 
of men. Its illustrations are derived from human works, and 
ways, and feelings. It speaks of the trellised vine on the 
threshold, of the door and the bread, and the relation of master, 
and servant, and friend, and the sorrowful hour of maternal 
anguish transformed into joy. It speaks of love, and not of 
law ; of a person to know, and not of a rule to obey; of an 
inward, and not of an outward life; of meditation, and not of 
action. It brings before us the affecting picture of the washing 
of the disciples’ feet, so richly suggestive of far-reaching 
spiritual meaning. It is only in the quiet hush of the human 
dwelling, with every distracting sight and sound removed, that 
the mind and heart could take in the profound truths of that 
marvellous discourse, down whose great deep of wisdom eighteen 
centuries have looked and never seen the bottom. It is only a 
spirit quickened and elevated by the sacred humanities of home, 
that could, in some measure, comprehend those tender and 
solemn words, so full of majesty and love, of divine sorrow and 
joy—“ words for the saddest moments, the loftiest moments, 
the last moments of life.” On the mountain-top those still 
small voices would have been hushed and lost ; the measure- 
less sky, and the wide expanse of earth around, would have 
deprived them of their point and pathos—would have com- 
bined to overbear them with their louder sounds, and their 
more obtrusive pictures. Laws and parables for the mountain 
and the corn field, but personal truths of love and life for the 
beloved disciple lying on the bosom, and the innermost circle 
of home! 

2. Another point of difference between our Lord's first and 
last discourse was the different character of the audience to 
whom they were respectively addressed. The sermon on the 
mount was preached to a large crowd, composed of very 
mingled elements, that had gathered around Jesus, attracted 
by the report of his miracles. Like the multitude that 
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flocked to John the Baptist in the wilderness, there were in 
this concourse representatives of all classes and conditions of 
society. They were from Galilee, and Decapolis, and Jeru- 
salem, and from beyond the Jordan, and even from the 
regions beyond Tyre and Sidon. There were Jews and 
Gentiles, those who were instructed in the law of Moses, and 
those who were educated in the mythology and philosophy of 
paganism. There were Pharisees, deeply onal in all the 
sacred literature of the Jews, and leading a life of severe and 
ostentatious piety; and there were doubtless many of those 
publicans and sinners whom the Pharisees despised—unhappy 
pariahs of society, left entirely to themselves to work out their 
own evil nature, without the least help or warning from those 
who should have taught them, knowing nothing or worse than 
nothing of the laws of righteousness—of the life beyond the 
grave, of the power, the holiness, the mercy of God. But 
whatever differences of detail might exist among them, the 
character of the whole audience was that of a people of narrow 
knowledge, of uncultivated minds, of dull spiritual perceptions. 
They were very much in the same condition of spiritual and 
intellectual infancy as the children of Israel when they came 
to Sinai to hear the law. And to this necessity of the case, 
the manner of Christ’s teaching was admirably adapted. He 
used the simplest and most condescending illustrations to 
reach their minds and hearts. He taught them the first 
principles of moral righteousness, the elementary and intro- 
ductory truths of the kingdom of heaven. He did not give 
them a series of abstract proposition—speak to them in 
the technical terms of morality and theology. They were 
those who were “without,” and therefore to them all the 
words of the sermon on the mount were spoken in parables or 
proverbs,—forms of address most likely to be taken hold of by 
the most careless, ignorant, and inattentive mind. These 
parables or proverbs were the lively realities of nature and 
society around them. They were borrowed from what was 
going on under their eyes at the moment. They brought up 
vividly to their minds the visible practical matters with which 
they were constantly familiar. They implied more than they 
announced, contained a wide meaning within narrow limits, 
and an unseen truth in a pictorial form; and, therefore, were 
not only easily remembered and recalled by outward associa- 
tions, but were fitted to rouse reflection, and to fix in their 
mind some principle of thought or conduct. They were seeds 
of truth, as it were, suggesting much that it would take long to 
tell, sown in the mémory to grow up afterwards, and expand 
their germinating fullness in the heart and life by means of 
reflection. No method of bringing home spiritual truth more 
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favourable to the state and case of the ignorant, unsusceptible 
multitude could have been devised than that which our 
Saviour employed in the sermon on the mount. Its short 
sententious proverbs or sayings, its parables of the city set on 
a hill, of the light of the world, of the candle shining on the 
candlestick, of the fowls of the air and the lilies of the field, 
of the nature of the fruit corresponding to the nature of the 
tree, and of the houses built on the sand and on the rock ;— 
all these were calculated to win the most hardened and 
ignorant to the apprehension of the truth. Those who were 
at all earnest about spiritual truth would be arrested and 
have their curiosity excited ; they would be induced to follow 
Jesus, and ample opportunities would be given to them after- 
wards for inquiring and understanding what was meant by 
the things which had at first so deeply interested them ; while 
those who remained careless and unconcerned would be left 
as they were before, blind, and deaf, and spiritually dead. In 
short, the sermon on the mount was the crucial test to discern 
at the outset of Christ’s ministry between those who were 
worthy to be his disciples and those who were not,—the 
magnet to draw sympathising hearts after him from the midst 
of an unsympathetic world. 

Our Lord’s last discourse, on the other hand, was addressed 
to the disciples—the little flock whom he had chosen out of 
the world, and trained by word and deed for the great and 
gracious ends of his kingdom. The fickle crowds that 
thronged him, attracted by the mighty works which he 
wrought, mechanically impressed by the authority of his 
words, melted away from him as he became more and more 
obnoxious to the ruling powers. Many of the disciples who 
heard his word gladly at first, were offended at the hardness 
of his later sayings, and went back and walked with him no 
more. The chaff was sifted from the wheat by the tribulation 
of doctrine and trial ; the last remaining element of incongruity 
and worthlesness was blown away in the treacherous departure 
of Judas; and now, in the presence of the eleven—the only 
faithful among the faithless—the audience fit, though few—he 
uttered his parting words. To the multitude these words 
would have been incomprehensible ; to the disciples them- 
selves when they first came to Jesus, they would have sounded 
mysterious and oracular. But the training which they had 
received during the interval had qualified them in some 
measure to understand them. To those without he spake in 
parables, but to the disciples it was given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. The soil of their hearts 
had been gradually prepared and quickened for the reception of 
the higher truths now to be sown in it; light had been given to 
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them according to the opening of their eyes. The connection 
between them as master and disciples was gradually passing 
into that of Saviour and believers; the outward hearing an 
following into the inward faith and the spiritual union. A 
consciousness of Christian fellowship was slowly dawning upon 
their minds. Their thoughts slowly orbed out into a greater 
thought than they could compass; and conjecture grew from 
glory to glory, up to the very Godhead. They were like one 
sleeping in a chamber beside the sea facing the east ; at first 
he sees the faint dawn on the window pane when day and night 
are just at parting, and on the sea-horizon a little line of 
grey light which slowly broadens and crimsons and grows 
into half an orb, dilating then into a crucible with a heart of 
fire, and the waves ripple in the increasing brightness; but 
many minutes elapse ere, fully awake, the sleeper knows the 
risen sun. Amid much sore perplexity, and dimness of 
apprehension, and carnality of heart, the conviction was 
growing within them, that he who went in and out among 
them was more than a teacher—stood in a closer relation to 
their own souls. and to all the human race, than that of one 
whose separate life is related to that of others by the effect of 
what he teaches, or gives, or does. Now and again, indeed, 
the sad but gentle upbraiding dropped from his lips, as when 
he said to Philip, “Have I been so long time with you and 
yet hast thou not known me?” But yet, once and again, the 
Father revealed to them, by the anticipative influence of the 
Spirit, what flesh and blood could not know, as when Peter 
said while others were revolted by the doctrine, “To whom 
can we go but unto thee, for thou hast the words of eternal 
life.” And thus quickened and prepared by the fellowship of 
Jesus, those disciples who stumbled at the alphabet of his 
teaching, who understood but very partially and imperfectly 
the elementary doctrine of the sermon on the mount, were 
able to say, at the most advanced stage of revelation, when 
our Lord in his last discourse asserted his highest offices, and 
opened up the mystery of his work of salvation: “Lo, now 
speakest thou plainly, and speakest no proverb. Now are we 
sure that thou knowest all things, and needest not that any 
should ask thee; by this we believe that thou camest forth 
from God.” 

3. This leads us to speak of the third point of difference 
between our Lord’s first and last discourses, viz., that of subject. 
The sermon on the mount is a beautiful illustration of that 
law of nature, as well as of revelation, which forbids the sudden 
unexpected introduction of any object or truth, and demands 
that the way be prepared for it by prefigurative objects and 
anticipatory truths, by shadows cast before prophetic of its 
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coming. Like nature, the Bible witnesses in behalf of order 
and gradual progression. Our Lord’s own appearance in the 
world was not abrupt and without relations to previous history. 
It was the fulfilment of type, and prophecy, and promise, and 
of an expectation which ran like a golden thread throughout 
the whole national life of the Jews. A voice had been heard 
crying throughout all the wilderness of the past, “Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord ; make straight in the desert an highway 
for our God.” The glory that shone in the face of Jesus shed 
a gradually brightening dawn upon the darkness of all the 
previous ages. He had a forerunner not merely in John the 
Baptist, but in every typical personage back to Adam ; and the 
conditions of the Jewish world when he appeared were there- 
fore those into which his appearing exactly fitted. And as with 
his own personal coming, so with his teaching. It was not 
abruptly severed from what had before been engrossing the 
minds of the people. So far was this from being the case, that 
the sermon on the Mount, like the whole gospel of Matthew in 
which it occurs, is the link that connects the Old Testament 
with the New, the law and the prophets with the personal 
teaching of Christ. The great thoughts which it contains had 
their roots at the very gate of the garden of Eden. It con- 
templates its audience as inquiring Jews. It not only breathes 
the spirit of former dispensations, but is cast into their very 
mould, and comes out with their old outlines clearly and 
sharply cut. Its language of blessings and woes, of rewards 
and punishments, is founded upon the language addressed to 
the fathers, and so familiar to us in the covenant of Abraham 
and David. It refers at every step to the former Scriptures, 
and proves that Jesus came not to destroy that law which was 
a transcript of the divine perfections, and was given to man as 
a guide to righteousness, but to fulfil it,—to brush away from it 
the thick dust of the traditions of the elders which for centuries 
had obscured its meaning and made it of none effect. In this 
respect he could say, “My doctrine is not mine, but his that 
sent me”; his teaching did not originate ultimately in himself, 
but came from his Father. He expounded the law of his 
Father rather than added to it ; interpreted its deep meaning 
and wide application; turned men’s eyes from the mere 
outward letter to the inward spirit and truth. In the hands 
of those to whom it was originally given, it was a shut telescope 
through which dim and narrow views of the spiritual realm 
were obtained ; but he expanded and adjusted it to the true 
focus, and revealed through it the kingdom of heaven in clear 
outline and bright perspective. Fresh from the baptism of 
John, which he suffered, though he needed it not, that he 
might fulfil all righteousness, he came to the Mount of Beati- 
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tudes to clear from old perversions and to enforce with new 
sanctions that commandment which was holy, and just, and 
good, under which he himself was made, and to whose 
decisions he condescended to refer every action of his life. 
Lawgiver of the universe, King of Israel, he came to the 
multitude with the authoritative, “I say unto you,” earned by 
his own submission and obedience, to establish the kingdom of 
heaven upon the commonwealth of Israel; to lay down its 
laws upon the basis of the laws of Moses; and to invite the 
peculiar people, the chosen nation for whom it had been 
prepared as a birthplace and home, to become its holy and 
happy subjects. 

In the sermon on the mount he teaches truths concerning 
the kingdom of heaven, and not concerning the King himself ; 
brings forward the code of laws, and not the royal person. In 
this, too, he obeys the law already referred to, which forbids 
all abrupt introductions and transitions. As he came by 
gradual prefiguration and preparation into the world, so he 
revealed himself to men in his human form, not in a sudden 
blaze of divine glory, dazzling men’s eyes, and taking their 
hearts captive by superhuman violence. As he came without 
observation, so he did not cry nor lift up, nor cause his voice 
to be heard in the street. He kept himself in the background 
and subordinate to the kingdom of heaven. That was the 
object which was presented at first to the minds of the people 
rather than his own person ; that was the good news which he 
was anointed to proclaim. The key-note of his first discourse 
was the same as that of the Baptist’s preaching: “The time is 
fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye and 
believe the gospel.” It was the laws of this kingdom that he 
laid down for all men to obey; it was the parables of this 
kingdom that he delivered, all beginning with a phrase which 
expressly defines them as illustrations of the kingdom of 
heaven,—the kingdom of heaven is like a sower; like unto a 
grain of mustard seed ; like unto treasure hid in a field; like 
leaven which a woman took, &c.: thus shewing that all visible 
things are the shadows and signs of invisible things, having 
the same divine Author and the same purpose. It was the 
miracles of this kingdom that he oath, as powers actually 
exercised in acts of dominion over nature, and of deliverance 
and blessing to the bodies and spirits of men. It was for 
the preaching of the gospel of the kingdom that he sent 
out his disciples, endowing them with the mighty powers 
thereof, charging them to tell no man that he was Jesus 
the Christ, and himself withdrawing from the multitude when 
the proofs of his Messiahship were irresistible, and he was 
about to be taken by force and made a king. His purpose 
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in all that he did and said at first was to kindle a belief in that 
kingdom of God which was not meat and driuk, but righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost; and thus hiding 
himself behind the veil of the kingdom, he gradually, by words 
such as man never spake, and deeds such as man never 
wrought, drew the eyes that looked for the kingdom to his 
own person. And like the sun which shines behind a cloud, 
and which at last bursts through and transfuses it with its 
radiance, until sun and cloud are identified, so his glory, at first 
concealed by the kingdom, burst through at last, and made it 
felt by all who believed, that the kingdom and the person were 
one and the same. 

And thus we come to the grand feature which distinguishes 
the last discourse from the sermon on the mount. In this dis- 
course Moses and Elias that talked with Jesus disappear, and 
we see no man save Jesus only. The kingdom and the law 
retire into the background, and the person of the king and the 
lawgiver is brought conspicuously forward, for all eyes to see, 
and all hearts to love. He takes for his text the wonderful 
opening words, “ Let not your hearts be troubled, ye believe in 
God, believe also in me,” and preaches a wonderful discourse 
about himself and the relation which he bears to the spiritual 
life of his people. The distant and formal connection through 
covenants, and promises, and laws, and the preaching of the 
kingdom, becomes now the new and vital union with a living 
person. Jesus himself is the one object of faith, the one moral 
centre of the spirit. He says, “I am the way, and the truth, 
and the life, no man cometh unto the Father but by me.” 
“Abide in me and [in you.” “Without me ye can do nothing.” 
Such language, embodying the highest verities of the Christian 
faith, the most vital of spiritual realities, shews to us how far 
we have advanced from the sermon on the mount, with its 
language and associations of the Old Testament ; shows to us 
that Jesus no longer addresses inquiring Jews but thoughtful 
Christians. Such language was never before heard. We areso 
familiar with it that it has lost all its strangeness, but then it 
was without precedent in the world. Nothing in the teaching 
of the scribes and Pharisees, nothing in the philosophy of 
heathen schools, prepared the way for it; there was nothing 
like it in the Old Testament. It ‘would have been utterly 
foreign to the sermon on the mount; but now in its own place, it 
seems natural to the disciples. They listen to it, and feel some- 
thing of its truth and power. “The sermon on the mount pre- 
sented the law of God as the guide to righteousness ; the last 
discourse presents Jesus as the object of faith.” But the law 
and the gospel, the kingdom and the person, meet in one focus 
in these last unfathomably deep sayings. The germs of the first 
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are fully expanded in the last discourse. The law given in the 
one, whose universality and spirituality are revealed in such a 
way that man cannot keep it, is the schoolmaster that leads to 
Christ in the other. What the one wanted the other supplies. 
The first discourse proclaims a series of commandments and 
duties withoutannouncing any condition or promise of assistance ; 
the last reveals to us the provision made for enabling us to fulfil 
these duties. Jesus at length shews Himself to be the living 
efficacious point of union between religion and morality. The 
sermon on the mount prescribed the regimen; the last discourse 
provides the remedy. The sermon on the mount utters the 
commandment, “ Enter ye in at the strait gate ; because strait 
is the gate and narrow is the way which leadeth into life, and 
few there be that find it;” the last discourse shews how it is to 
be obeyed: “I am the door; by me, if any man enter in he shall 
be saved, and shall go in and out and find pasture.” The 
sermon on the mount says, “Every tree that bringeth not forth 
good fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire;” the last dis- 
course says, “I am the vine ye are branches ; he that abideth 
in me and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit.” The 
sermon on the mount says to us, “Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you and persecute you;” “All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them, for this is the law and the prophets;” the last 
discourse says, “A new commandment I give unto you that 
ye love one another; as I have loved you that ye also love one 
another;” “If they have persecuted me they will also persecute 
you.” The sermon on the mount says, “ Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon earth ;” “Takenothought for your life, what 
ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, 
what ye shall put on;” “Take no thought for the morrow;” “But 
seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness; and all 
these things shall be added unto you;” the last discourse says, 
“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you; not as the 
world giveth give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid.” The sermon on the mount says, as 
the sum of its commandments, “Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfect ;” the last discourse 
says, “He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he 
it is that loveth me; and he that loveth me shall be loved 
of my Father, and I will love him, and will manifest myself to 
him.” The sermon on the mount says, “ Ask, and it shall be 
given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you;” the last discourse says, “If ye shall ask anything in 
my name I will do it.” “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, what- 
soever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will give it 
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you.” In the sermon on the mount he says to the multitude, 
“« Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, I 
will liken him unto a wise man, which built his house upon a 
rock; and the rain descended, and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell not: for it was 
founded upon a rock.” In a later discourse he says to Simon 
Peter, who confessed, “Thou art the Christ, the son of the living 
God,” “Upon this rock,—that is, the rock of Peter's confession of 
faith,—I will build my church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.” Ina still later discourse he says, “My sheep 
hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow me; and I 
give unto them eternal life ; and they shall never perish, neither 
shall any man pluck them out of my hand.” And in his last 
discourse he says to his Father, “ While I was with them in 
the world, I kept them in thy name; them that thou gavest me 
I have kept, and none of them is lost.” And, finally, the sermon 
on the mount says, “Agree with thine adversary quickly, whiles 
thou art in the way with him ; lest at any time the adversary 
deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the 
officer, and thou be cast into prison. Verily I say unto thee, Thou 
shalt by no means come out thence, till thou hast paid the 
uttermost farthing;” in the last discourse we hear him saying, 
when handing round the sacramental cup, “This is my blood 
of the New Testament, which is shed for many for the remission 
of sins.” By these few examples, chosen at random, we see 
how the last discourse beautifully fits into the first, and fills 
up all its requirements, so that the two together make u 
one perfect whole, shewing plainly to us the way of God's 
salvation. And as the sermon on the mount links on to the 
past dispensations of the Old Testament on the one hand, and 
to the closing discourse of the Gospel on the other, so the last 
discourse in its turn links on to the future dispensation of the 
Spirit, that takes of the things of Christ, and shews them fully 
and clearly to us, and to the preaching of a risen and glorified 
Redeemer, and to the life of Christ in the soul of the believer 
and in the church. And thus the Bible, from Genesis to 
Revelation, united by these progressive links of doctrine, 
becomes one great and glorious unity, which for faith and 
practice cannot be taken asunder,—the word of truth of Him 
who is himself the Word of life; and who has solemnly said, 
“Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled.” 

4. The fourth point of difference between our Lord’s first and 
last discourse lies in the nature of their results. The sermon 
on the mount led to no direct act of worship. It was not 
followed by praise or prayer. True, indeed, the Lord’s prayer 
is embodied ; but it is part of the teaching, and not a separate 
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act of worship. It was addressed to the disciples, and not to 
God. It was a law laid down for their guidance, in common 
with the other laws of the kingdom of heaven which our 
Saviour promulgated. It was a summary of the decalogue, the 
ten commandments turned into prayer ; each precept of the 
one corresponding to a petition of the other ; God commanding 
his creatures to keep each of his statutes and judgments and 
do them ; his creatures responding in regard to each, “Lord, 
incline our hearts to keep this commandment.” It was the 
answer which Christ gave to his disciples when they said to 
him, “Lord, teach us to pray.” The language of this request 
indicates that they had not yet received that revelation of God 
which is the foundation of prayer. Their altar had on it as 
yet the inscription, “ ‘To the unknown God.” The Being whom 
they ignorantly worshipped was as yet a vague and dim 
abstraction. They had the Scriptures and the temple, but the 
living Word had gone out of the one, and the Shechinah cloud 
had departed from the other ; and therefore both had lost their 
meaning. They were like coloured lamps on the morning after 
an illumination, in which the lights that illumined and glorified 
the transparencies have been extinguished. A veil of unbelief 
had been drawn over the hearts of the people, and the God to 
whom they offered an external, superstitious, and mercenary 
worship, was not the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. In 
the midst of this spiritual darkness, their praying instincts 
may have remained, and may have often been called forth in 
times of danger, difficulty, and sorrow, but they groped about 
blindly, clinging to unworthy objects of desire, and stretching 
out to those who by nature were no gods. Such being the 
condition of the multitude to whom the Lord addressed the 
sermon on the mount, it is obvious that they were not pre- 
pared for true worship, for genuine prayer. Had Christ 
prayed for them or with them, his act of worship would have 
been like one speaking in an unknown tongue. They might 
have felt some desire to associate themselves with him in such 
an act: but they would be conscious of a natural ignorance, 
inability, and fear preventing them from carrying out the 
impulse. They did not know to whom to pray ; they had no 
assurance that the secret appeal of their souls would be heard. 
The nature of the living God must first be unveiled before true 
prayer can be called into life. God must manifest himself as 
one who is seeking his creatures who have strayed from him, 
and treating them as his children who have lost the knowledge 
of him. And, therefore, all that Christ does in the sermon on 
the mount, is simply to give to them the law, as it were, of 
prayer, to enforce the duty of personal, secret prayer. He 
commends them to the simple, earnest, and importunate in 
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prayer, and to cherish a general faith in God’s will to give 
good things to them that ask him. He says to them, “Dismiss 
all heathen and Pharisaic notions on this subject. Go simply 
to God as your Father: “Ask and ye shall receive ;” and then 
gives to them a ground plan of prayer, which they are to fill in, 
and on which they are to build at large. He removes all 
preliminary misconceptions and difficulties from the duty of 
prayer; but the deeper knowledge regarding the privilege of 
prayer he reserves for his later teaching. He had many things 
to tell them concerning this momentous subject, but they 
could not bear them at that early stage of instruction. And 
till this higher revelation be given, he offers up no prayer in 
their presence ; they engage together in no song of praise. 
The revelation of the law of God which he has given them 
leads to obedience ; but it is only the revelation of a personal 
God and a personal Saviour who loves them, and whom they 
love—which he has yet to give them—that can lead to wor- 
ship. We obey the law, but we worship the lawgiver. 

Our Lord’s last discourse, on the other hand, was followed by 
both praise and prayer. The most wonderful sermon that was 
ever preached was followed by the most wonderful prayer that 
was ever offered ; a prayer in which the great High Priest 
of mankind consecrates himself as the victim about to be 
offered up for the sins of the world; and intercedes for his ow1. 
disciples, and for all who are to become partakers by faith of 
the benefits of his death. St John alone records this sublime 
prayer in which our Saviour’s public ministry on earth cul- 
minated. But St Matthew and St Mark inform us that when 
the whole service of word and ordinance in the upper room 
was ended, our Saviour and his disciples sang an hymn, and 
then went out unto the mount of Olives. This hymn was doubt- 
less the second part of the Hallel, or song of praise, consisting 
of the 117th and 118th psalms, with which the Jews were 
accustomed to conclude the feast of the Passover, and which 
in Scotland is almost always introduced into some part or 
other of the sacramental service. Wonderfully appropriate to 
the circumstances of Christ were the closing words of that 
hymn: “The stone which the builders refused is become the 
headstone of the corner. This is the Lord’s doing; it is 
marvellous in our eyes. Save now, I beseech thee, O Lord: 
O Lord send now prosperity. Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord. Bind the sacrifice with cords, even unto 
the horns of the altar.” He was about to put marvellous 
meaning into these words by the last scenes of his own life. 
He was on his way to be despised by the builders of the 
Jewish faith, and by his death of shame to become a stone of 
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stumbling and a rock of offence to them; but through that 
very rejection and death to become the sole foundation laid by 
God, the chief corner-stone of every structure of true faith and 
righteousness. The sacrifice was about to be nailed to the 
accursed tree by wicked hands ; and the seed of a new world, 
thus sown in death, was to spring up unto holiness and ever- 
lasting life. Well, therefore, has it been said, “This hymn is 
at once prospective and retrospective. It is the plaintive 
lament of an expiring dispensation, and the birth-cry of a new 
age.” 

In our Lord’s last prayer and song of praise, we have the 
first acts of Christian worship. That prayer and song of praise 
are like the stones, technically called “ties,” which project 
from the gable end of an unfinished row of houses, indicating 
that other houses are to be added; or like the threads of the 
warp in a loom, which pass beyond the part of the web already 
finished, and tell us that more is yet to be woven in. The 
tender address to Peter : “Feed my sheep,” “ Feed my lambs,” 
is the “tie” that projects from the finished gospel, and binds 
it to the preaching of the gospel that is to follow. The seem- 
ing hyperbole with which St John ends his gospel,—*“ And there 
are also many other things which Jesus did, the which, if they 
should be written every one, I suppose that even the world itself 
could not contain the books that should be written, ’—is the“ tie” 
that connects the story of Jesus with Christian literature, which 
may be worked without risk of exhaustion, until Christian 
books and libraries shall literally fill the earth. The words 
which Christ addressed to Thomas,—“ Blessed are they that 
have not seen and yet have believed,”’—form the “tie” that 
unites into one fellowship the apostles who had seen, and 
heard, and handled the Word of Life with all those in succeed- 
ing ages, who, having not seen Christ, yet love him, and 
believing in him, rejoice with a joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. And here our Saviour’s last prayer and song form the 
“tie” which binds the manifestation of Christ in the Gospels 
with Christian worship. Jesus himself instituted Christian 
worship as he instituted the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, 
which is the most sacred and effectual bond of worship; was 
the first to kindle that hallowed fire on the altar of the church 
which has never since been allowed to go out, and never will 
be. With his own lips he offered up the first Christian 
prayer ; with his own lips he sang the first Christian hymn of 
praise. He placed the whole subject of worship upon a new 
foundation. He revealed the Father to the disciples by his 
own perfect Sonship, so that seeing him they saw the Father. 
By his own love towards them, and his own tender care for 
their welfare, he laid bare to them the inmost heart of God, and 
shewed them that what he was God was to them. He acted 
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out in his own dealings with them the spirit of the Father. 
All the grace and truth that they saw in the earthly life of 
Jesus was but the reflection of the grace and truth of God 
himself. He revealed to them how God could give them their 
daily bread, by his own miraculous multiplication of the loaves 
and fishes in the wilderness ; how willingly God forgives sin, by 
his own forgiveness of those who sinned against him, and his 
dying prayer for his murderers; how powerfully God delivers 
from evil, by his own casting out of devils, and deliverance of 
the miserable victims of this bondage. The whole will and 
heart of the Father were thus clearly and incessantly declared 
by the Son on earth. And, therefore, when reviewing what he 
had done for them he said, “Oh! righteous Father, the world 
hath not known thee; but I have known thee, and these have 
known that thou hast sent me. And I have declared unto 
them thy name, and will declare it ; that the love wherewith 
thou hast loved me may be in them and I in them.” This 
revelation of the Father by the Son was the ground of prayer 
to his disciples. They prayed to such a being as they had 
learned in some measure to know and love, and who had 
become their own Father because Christ had given them 
power to become the sons of God. “I say not unto you that 
I will pray the Father for you ; for the Father himself loveth 
you, because ye have loved me, and believed that I came out 
from God.” 

But Jesus not only revealed to them the Father, to whom 
their prayers were to be addressed ; he also revealed to them 
the name in which they were to be offered. Of all his previ- 
ous intercourse with them he could say, “Hitherto ye have 
asked nothing in my name.” They were instructed in the 
duty of prayer ; they were taught to whom to address prayer ; 
but as yet they knew not in what name to offer it ; they knew 
not how to approach God with acceptance. But now in his 
last discourse Jesus shews to them that he himself is the 
way to the Father: “No man cometh unto the Father 
but by me;” “If ye shall ask anything in my name I will 
do it.” The whole character of prayer is now derived from 
the consciousness that through Christ the disciples have free- 
dom and right of access to the throne of grace. It is for the 
sake of Christ that God hears and answers them. He is the 
channel of communication between God and them. He stands 
forth expressly as the Mediator; the connecting bond between 
them and the Father in heaven ; the living ladder by which 
the soul ascends and descends, making of prayer, nota solitary 
act or succession of acts, but a continual going forth of the 
spirit after its heavenly Father. Not, therefore, till Christ is 
revealed, does prayer become efficacious and real. The central 
idea of prayer is that of privilege gained by mediation. The 
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person and redemption of Christ is the foundation on which it 
rests. But the divine revelation needed for perfect prayer is 
still incomplete. The manifestation of the Father, to whom 
prayer is to be addressed, points to the manifestation of Christ, 
in whose name it is to be offered, and for whose sake it is 
granted ; and this manifestation of Christ in its turn points to 
the manifestation of the Spirit, who inspires it, and aids the 
infirmities of the praying soul. But the Holy Spirit was not 
yet poured down, because Christ was not yet glorified. After his 
ascension the Holy Spirit was to be imparted to guide them into 
all truth ; and then the highest idea of prayer would be realised. 
By combination with the doctrine of the Trinity—the Father 
hearing, the Son advocating, the Spirit assisting—it would be 
indeed the worship of God in spirit and in truth; the Divine 
Mind communing with itself through finite wants, through the 
woes and weaknesses of men; “God’s breath in man, returning 
to his birth.” 

And as with prayer, so with praise. The hymn which 
Christ sang was the last Jewish and the first Christian song. 
It combined the song of Moses and the Lamb into a new song, 
suited to a new manifestation of divine mercy. The one con- 
stituted, so to speak, the warp into which the other was 
woven. The one was founded in type, and the other in reality, 
on the sacrifice of Christ. The burden of the song which 
Christ taught his disciples to sing was redemption, not from 
Egyptian bondage or Babylonian captivity, which topics formed 
the basis of the songs of praise under the old covenant, but 
from the curse of a broken law, from the guilt, power, and 
pollution of transgression, from impending wrath and ever- 
lasting misery, all which are ascribed to the atoning death of 
Christ. Formerly the disciples praised God for his holiness, 
wisdom, and power, and his goodness to Israel as his chosen 
people. Now they sing of the mercy of God in Christ to all 
mankind. They tune their harps to sing of higher themes 
than ever their fathers sang; of brighter views of God’s glory 
in the face of Jesus Christ, and richer experiences of his grace. 
And thus we are brought to the source of all true worship, of 
praise and of prayer; the worthiness, not of the law, which is the 
ministration of death, and makes nothing perfect, but of him 
who hath redeemed us from the penalty, and enabled us to 
fulfil the righteousness of the law. We must always connect 
worship with worth, from which the word comes; and if ever 
we are to be worshippers in spirit and in truth, it must be 
through a sense of the infinite worthiness of the object of our 
worship. The body of the slave may be bowed by force or 
fear ; but the spirit of a man, above all the spirit of a child, 
can only be bowed by a glad, loving sense of the unspeakable 
worthiness and glory of the God and Father of our Lord and 
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Saviour Jesus Christ. And the more we estimate the cost of 
our salvation, and the love of Him who spared not his own 
Son, the more true and earnest will our worship be. ' And this 
is the reason why the worship of heaven is so perfect, because 
it has for its stedfast ground and never-failing spring an 
altogether perfect, an altogether adequate, sense of the unutter- 
able worthiness of Him that sitteth upon the throne, and of 
the Lamb: “Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and 
honour, and power ; for thou hast created all things, and for 
thy pleasure they are and were created.” “ Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing.” 

But all that bears witness of the true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom he hath sent, not only tends to draw us closer to him, 
but also to our fellow-worshippers. “The nearer we are drawn 
to the common centre of attraction, the nearer are we also 
thereby drawn to one another.” Private individual worship 
thus merges into public associated worship. And for this, too, 
provision is made in the last wonderful prayer of our Lord: 
“Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall 
believe on me through their word, that they may be one; as 
thou Father art in me and I in thee, that they also may be 
one in us; that the world may believe that thou hast sent 
me.” Under the Old Testament dispensation the worship was 
almost entirely individual. The rules of sacrifice were princi- 
pally made for single persons, and were commonly prefaced 
with the words, “If any man of you bring an offering unto 
the Lord.” Neither the tabernacle nor the temple were places 
of meeting. They contained the one national altar, on which 
the whole people regarded as one man on the day of atonement, 
or each Israelite separately, as occasion presented itself, offered 
up the customary sacrifice. There was no provision for united 
worship, such as we have, under the Levitical law. That law 
supplied no principle of cohesion ; it regarded the people, not 
as one great brotherhood, but as individual units, needing to be 
constrained and restrained as regards their duty to each other. 
But the gospel of Jesus, on the other hand, furnished a principle 
of aggregation that gathered the dispersed of Israel into one. 
Love to a person could do what obedience to a law could not 
do, There was no personal element in the old dispensation 
to form a nucleus around which individual and social affections 
might cluster. But this want was supplied by the New 
Testament dispensation. The Son of* man appeared, in whom 
the law and the prophets were fulfilled and impersonated. In 
him we are united to God and to one another; love the Lord 
our God supremely, and each other with pure hearts fervently. 
In him are reconstituted the relations between man and God, 
and between man and man, which sin destroyed. In him 
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selfish isolation is lost, and true individuality is found; the 
lower life that centres in self becomes the truer and higher life 
that is lived in another. Love supplies the place of law, and 
casteth out all fear, because it is the fulfilling of the law. And 
this union with Christ, which makes the believer no longer the 
isolated unit that he is in a state of nature, but a member of 
that spiritual organisation which is Christ’s body, partaking of 
the corporate life that flows from the head and heart of re- 
deemed humanity, is the basis of social worship. Strictly 
speaking, and in one sense, there can be no individual worship 
under Christianity. Its worship must be common, because its 
salvation is common; because the ground of the personal is 
the ground of the general salvation. It must have all things 
in common ; neither can any one say that ought of the things 
which he possesses is his own. Even into our most secret 
devotions, when we shut to the door, and pray to Him who 
seeth in secret, we must carry with us the sympathies of the 
race, and bare before our God a heart that can take in the 
world in its wide reach of intercession and fraternal regard. 
We are not to pray for ourselves alone, but for others also, that 
they may be one with us in Christ. Our petitions, like those 
of the model prayer of Christ, must throughout be plural and 
collective. We must say, “Our Father in heaven, give ws what 
we need.” Under the Christian dispensation there is no pro- 
vision made for separate individual worship in public. It is 
always regarded as a social, a common act. The Israelite of 
old came by himself before God in the Levitical sacrifice, and 
was accepted by himself. But the Christian who comes before 
God in public worship is not accepted if he comes in selfishness 
and isolation, an egotist in his piety, a monopolist in his 
prayers. He must come as a member of a spiritual family. 
His Christianity must be a true religion,—that word meaning 
literally, a binding of man to God, and of man to man. His 
worship beginning with “Oh! God, thou art my God” must 
soon pass into the spirit of him who said, “I was glad when 
they said unto me, Let us go into the house of God.” He 
enjoys the communion of saints; and as a member of Christ’s 
body, finds himself partaker of a corporate life, and a history 
larger than his own. The common relationships of life are 
sanctified; reflected in the church, and thus shewn to be 
what they really are,—the earthly shadows of heavenly 
realities. ‘To use the image of the Rev. Mr Davies: As we 
are never separated from one another in common life, but 
come into the world as sons and daughters, brothers and 
sisters, and grow up to be husbands and wives, parents, friends, 
neighbours, fellow-countrymen, fellow-worshippers, so is it in 
the household of faith, in the society of Christ, in the kingdom 
of God. “Verily, I say unto you, there is no man that hath 
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left house, or brothers, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, 
or children, or lands, for my sake and the gospel’s, but he shall 
receive an hundredfold now in this time, houses, and brethren, 
and sisters, and mother, and children, and lands, with perse- 
cutions; and in the world to come eternal life.” Whosoever 
doeth the will of our Father, who is in heaven, the same is our 
brother, and sister, and mother. And as our daily labour is 
effectually performed, and our daily bread earned only in com- 
bination with others,—as our nature is expanded and educated 
through the mutual sympathies and duties of society,—as our 
highest joys and deepest sorrows come to us through our inter- 
course with one another,—so through our social union and 
communion in Christ, our spiritual life is best nourished, and 
trained, and gladdened. Our common worship becomes more 
real, more fervent, more vital. Prayer and praise, the pleading 
of all for each and each for all, our repenting and giving thanks 
together for ourselves and for each other, becomes the life- 
blood that circulates throughout the whole body, quickening 
and animating us. Impression is deepened, and emotion is 
intensified. We realise the truth of the apostolic precept : 
“Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess, but be filled 
with the Spirit, speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, singing and making melody in your heart 
to the Lord.” We are not men filled with new wine, but with 
the love which is better than wine. Our quickened life, our 
elevated thoughts, our freer, and fuller, and larger sympathies 
are the blessed intoxication of the Spirit, the grace for grace 
that we all receive out of the fulness of Christ, when in our 
public worship we have the consciousness of a common partak- 
ing of the highest gifts, and a common seeking of the highest 
ends. H. M. 





Art. II.—Henry Ainsworth: Vir pietate ac meritis 
gravis. 


N” long ago, a certain German philosopher undertook to 

prove, with laborious ingenuity, that every single wavelet, 
however small, raised by the dropping of a heavy body into the 
water, whether in the quiet pool or in the wide ocean, moves 
on in its ever-widening circle, till it reaches the utmost bounds 
of the element in which it was excited. And with the same 
invincible logic, he shewed how every stroke of articulate and 
inarticulate sound must be wafted on the wings of atmospheric 
vibrations to the remotest regions of space. But such is the 
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grossness of our senses, that- those delicate actions of the 
agencies of nature are imperceptible, almost incredible, pheno- 
mena to us. We are sensible only of the loudest and nearest 
sounds—we note the biggest waves—but what then? Have 
little waves and feeble sounds, therefore, no independent being, 
no remote consequences? But the ingenious philosopher did 
not mean to confine his reasoning to the operation of physical 
nature ; it may be equally effective in the sphere of morals. 
Do not the daily actions of our life—the thoughts and senti- 
ments we communicate to one another—produce remote as 
well as immediate consequences, which an imagination suffi- 
ciently sublimed, might be able to trace, like an Ariadne thread, 
in their complicated sinuations, as they affect ourselves and 
posterity onwards? A thrilling note of Homer's song ever and 
anon strikes our ear—we still mark the deeds of Alexander, 
as they roll down the tide of human history like monster waves. 
What but impotence of perceptive acuteness prevents our 
detecting, like tiny swells on the shoulders of these, the 
obscure toils of the slave who daily fed and curried Buce- 
phalus? It was perhaps a dim foreshadow of this great idea 
of the far-reaching consequences of every awakened activity, 
and which reached maturity at last in the moral consciousness 
of the German sage, that must have crossed the imagination 
of the old poet, Publius Syrus, when he framed that curious 
apothegm—etiam capillus unus habet umbram suam—which, 
craving the indulgence of the learned, we render into plain 
English prose—“ Yea, each individual hair has its own par- 
ticular shadow.” The smallest object has this attribute in 
common with the greatest, of casting a certain image of itself 
on others. So at least the poet insinuates. Man casts a 
shadow of himself; so does a single hair. Certain dark old 
traditions might be cited, which have denied even this poor 
property to some men. But while we reject the tradition, pos- 
sibly we might extract from it a useful moral. The world 
contains a number of men—a number portentously large in 
every generation—whose claim of superiority over the single 
hair is very trifling. Their individual bodies project their 
shadows on the earth for a brief season, but their proper selves 
are shadowless. And when the gross corporeal entity dis- 
appears, tliey leave no traceable image of their life, nor “the 
shadow of aname,” behind them. Every recorded name of the 
past is a sort of index, pointing to some still abiding image of 
a life of which the world is the better or the worse. That 
image gradually fades and vanishes, as the world grows older, 
like the erial eircles of the philosopher—but where are the 
vanishing limits ? 

Henry Ainsworth belongs to the comparatively few who 
have left the image of a beneticent life distinctly behind them. 
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The name carries in it the permanent, indestructible eicon of 
one of the world’s rea] worthies, whose fruitful toils and deeds 
of faith have made the world richer. The image of his indi- 
viduality, which he projected, is growing faint and dim with 
lapse of time, and, to the glance of casual observation, may 
already appear indistinguishably blended with others of 
greater or smaller dimensions. A veritable image of his true 
self he did project, nevertheless, on his own generation, and 
far beyond it, and its outlines are not yet quite obliterated. 
He was one of whom it may be said with truth, that he served 
his generation, and while serving it, left the visible impress of 
his mind and character on its history. He was one of the true 
teachers of men, who taught by the example of a heroic Chris- 
tian life, and a courageous self-devotion and fidelity to prin- 
ciples, and to a cause almost universally in discredit in his own 
day, not less than by the force and fulness of truth in all that 
he wrote. As a biblical scholar, he ranks among the foremost 
that England has produced; in the special department of 
Hebrew learning, it may fairly be questioned if he has since 
been surpassed in his own country. In the opinion of one who 
would not readily be suspected of intentional partiality to one 
of his sect—Dr Worthington of Cambridge—“he seemed to 
have had as much acquaintance with every jot and tittle of the 
Holy Text as any of the Masorites of Tiberias.” 

But apart from his undoubted eminence in the ranks of the 
learned, Henry Ainsworth holds a position of pecular interest 
in English church history. The principles, to the advocacy 
and success of which he devoted the energies of his active life, 
have since been so extensively adopted in their essential form, 
so successfully applied, both in England and in America, that 
the difficulties with which the early defenders of these prin- 
ciples had to battle, to conquer for them the bare rights of life, 
are very apt to be forgotten. Ainsworth was the chief pillar 
of a religious community, which was formed in considerable 
obscurity, which was for some time small and despised, as 
small things usually are, intensely hated, however, by the 
Christian churches in general, for the desolating doctrines of 
ecclesiastical authority suspected to be inchoate in its bosom, 
and therefore relentlessly persecuted. In order the more 
effectually to stamp out what was thought to be a pestilent 
new heresy, it was deemed prudent to huddle its adherents 
out of the country. So extremely trifling was the progress 
which the fundamental principle of Protestantism—the liberty 
of conscience—had yet achieved in England, a century and a 
half after the Reformation began. 

The majority of these forlorn pilgrims sought an asylum in 
Holland, where, besides a few more scattered clusters, they 
eventually formed two considerable congregations, one at 
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Amsterdam, the other at Leyden. The history of this hand- 
ful of exiles, maugre their dejected condition, has acquired an 
importance wholly disproportionate to their number, from the 
fact that they constituted the parent stock from which the 
Congregationalists of Old and New England have sprung by 
direct lineal descent, and the Quakers also by indirect issue. 
This is the outcome of the policy which would defend the unity 
of the church by repression. What may be said to have spe- 
cially distinguished this community from the general body of 
Puritans, was a clearer comprehension, and a firmer grasp of 
the idea of a free church as the essential condition of a really 
reformed church ; a deep conviction of the absolute necessity 
of unfettered self-action, in matters of discipline and govern- 
ment, on the part of the church, to make a true reformation 
possible. Nor were they content with secretly nursing this 
conviction, when once formed, in their bosom, until times were 
more auspicious ; they resolved to give it a practical application, 
and proceeded to associate together for public worship, in 
regularly organised societies. Most of the Puritans had much 
the same ideas of the extreme desirableness of more religious 
liberty, but it is remarkable how prone they were, in the earlier 
stages of their struggle, to beg the smallest doles and dribblets 
from constituted authorities, as if these had a kind of acknow- 
ledged right to withhold at discretion. A new step was needed. 
The experiment was bold as it was hazardous. ‘To organise a 
church on the basis of the inherent right of its members to 
associate together for mutual edification—to attempt nothing 
short of the metamorphosis of the existing ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, independently of State action, of bishops, of the grand 
machinery of convocations and synods—was going straight in 
the face of venerable traditions and hoary customs, acting in 
open defiance of dominant theories of church authority. No 
wonder the attempt was regarded as an ebullition of fatuous 
fanaticism, which merited no better entertainment than an 
upreasoning, uncompromising hostility. But the times were 
ripening for some such experiment as this in England. Every 
effort to bring the Church of England into greater harmony 
with the other churches of the Reformation, in doctrine, dis- 
cipline, and government, had signally failed—there was little 
encouragement to continue the fruitless struggle—the idea of 
abandoning her, like a stranded old hulk, by the silent process 
of a voluntary separation, was now started, and was rapidly 
gaining converts in different parts of the country. Robert 
Brown began to proclaim this idea nakedly, and perhaps some- 
what offensively, at Norwich, about 1581, with considerable 
success, and his name furnished a denomination to the ad- 
herents of the new movement. The “ Separatists ” universally 
disowned the designation of “ Brownists,” and for that reason, 
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their enemies continued to apply it the more persistently— 
not because the term embodied a historical fact (for the idea 
of separation, in some shape or other, had been broached ten 
years before it was advocated by Brown) but because it 
savoured of opprobrium, But if Brown’s name was calculated 
to bring odium on any party, it was the Established Church, 
of which he was a minister for forty years after he had abjured 
the principles of Separation. Hanbury’s remark is needlessly 
severe when he says that “ Brown left to the Church of Eng- 
land the legacy of his shame.” He had been excommunicated, 
it is true, for his early Separatist proclivities, but was after- 
wards lovingly received back into the bosom of the church. 
We know little more to his honour or shame, except the alleged 
maltreatment of his wife, which, according to Hornbeck, he 
defended by a refined metaphysical distinction, that he beat 
her—Non ut uxorem suam, sed ut pessimam vetulam. The 
late Dr Vaughan, however, in his “ History of Nonconformity,” 
takes a very different view of Brown’s relations to early Non- 
conformity from Hanbury’s. He does not shrink from allow- 
ing him the honour of having been the first man in English 
history to avow the great principle of religious liberty, in the 
form in which it is now held by English Congregationalists. 
We have been unable to follow Dr Vaughan in this opinion of 
Brown. But the point is one of little practical importance. 
The Separatists differed little from the rest of the Puritans, 
except in this particular, the propriety of a separation. The 
majority of the latter virtually pleaded the necessity of the 
times for a partial conformity, and to many of them, the word 
schism had an inexplicable terror. Differences did, however, 
develop in course of time, principally bearing on the form of 
church government. In doctrine, they were essentially at one. 
It was not in order to bear testimony to any particular Chris- 
tian doctrine, that the necessity of a separation was pleaded, 
but from a settled conviction that the form and organisation 
of the church, as constituted under Queen Elizabeth, was hope- 
lessly corrupt, a hindrance to the free development of Christian 
life ; and that, from the peculiarities of its constitution, it was 
incapable of any useful amendment. And now, looking back 
on the history of the English Church during the three cen- 
turies which have since intervened, that history, we think, 
furnishes abundant proofs that this judgment was fully justified 
and substantially sound. Even at the present day, there are 
not a few earnest spirits, helplessly chafing under the yoke of 
the stiff, impracticable constitution of that church, whether 
the tendency of their convictions is towards a more pronounced 
Protestantism, or Romeward, who entertain just as faint a hope 
of the possibility of amendment as did the Separatists of three 
hundred years ago. 
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The bishops appear to have detected in this new movement 
the results of the most dangerous opinions yet propounded 
among the Puritans, and they accordingly determined to deal 
with it summarily. The Act for banishing the Brownists was 
passed in 1593, and the clearing system, which was continued 
with occasional intermissions for the next twenty years, began 
with a vengeance. Those who refused “to come to church” 
were allowed the mild alternative of incarceration in some 
noisome dungeon, with the gallows in perspective, or “for 
ever abjuring the realm.” But the latter alternative was not 
long left a matter of choice. With all its bitterness and 
attendant hardships, the numbers availing themselves of this 
mode of escape from ecclesiastical despotism were increasing at 
an alarming rate. The advocates of extreme measures were 
astounded with the unexpected results of their policy, and 
chagrined at its impotence. Men accustomed to regulate their 
own conduct and opinions by a polite conformity to the con- 
ventionalities which happen to be in the ascendant, find it hard 
to understand the motive power of great principles, or to be- 
lieve in any other dynamical forces determining human actions 
than mere calculations of self-interest. They cannot compre- 
hend the ardour and resolution, the unquenchahle moral 
enthusiasm, inspired by profound religious convictions. The 
spectacle paralyses them. 

The exiles did not consist, as the bishops had anticipated, of 
a few obstinate desperadoes and incorrigible fanatics; they 
were principally yeomen and substantial traders, who left all 
to win religious freedom, and for conscience’ sake. They 
counted among their number not a few distinguished for 
talents, learning, and piety. With Ainsworth and Johnson at 
Amsterdam, and John Robinson at Leyden, whom Principal 
Baillie, the uncompromising enemy of the sect, describes as 
“the most learned, modest, and polished spirit of them all,” the 
church of the separation was ably represented. Ainsworth was 
not at first the most conspicuous of the Separatist leaders— 
notoriety was none of his aims—but he was unquestionably 
the ablest advocate, the most stedfast and active champion of 
their principles. He was fitted, by a rare combination of gifts 
and acquirements, for the leadership of a party whose faith 
and fortitude were severely tested by the trials incident to 
their lot, as strangers in a foreign country—by the undisguised 
hostility of the Dutch clergy, and by the unmitigated rancour 
of their enemies at home. His faith in God was as a steady 
flame,—his devotion to the cause with which he identified 
himself, no adversity could quench,—he possessed a full 
measure of self-reliance, a healthy, robust faith in himself, 
faith in the future, faith in the ultimate success of their policy, 
in the spirit of it at least ; a virtue which very wise people 
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might have been disposed to characterise as at best a fanatical 
clinging to vague and impracticable ideas. Yet he had to 
verify, to some extent, in his own experience, the truth of 
Plato’s observation, that—“ for the trial of true virtue, the 
good man, even though he do no wrong, must suffer the infamy 
of injustice.” His memory has, in a measure, shared the 
injustice which he experienced in his lifetime. It would be 
difficult to name another, within the last three hundred years, 
who had written so much and so excellently, of whose personal 
history biographers have been able to tell so little, and even 
that little mixed with fable and unhappy conjecture. The 
time and place of his birth were alike regarded as unknown; 
and the incident, half tragic, half romantic, with which tradition 
associated his death, invested the finule of a chequered life 
with a kind of mysterious interest. Two diverse characters— 
the imperturbable calmness of the devoted student, and the 
warm temper and invincible resolution of a ready and vigorous 
controversialist—were so admirably sustained in his person, 
that in some of the earliest biographical accounts of him, he 
stands for two different individuals. In Moreri’s “Biographical 
Dictionary,” and in Zedler’s “ Cyclopedia,” there is a notice of 
two Henry Ainsworths—the one, Dr H. Ainsworth, a learned 
Biblical commentator; the other, H. Ainsworth, an arch- 
heretic, and the “ringleader of the Separatists at Amsterdam.” 
But notwithstanding the apparent incongruity of the com- 
bination, the “ learned commentator” and the “arch-heretic ” 
of Moreri are one and the same Henry Ainsworth. Even the 
titles of some of his books, which, according to the usage of 
the time, are amply descriptive of their contents, and some- 
what ambiguous from their copiousness, have so far misled some 
writers, as to ascribe to him the authorship of imaginary works. 
A little fact, which suggests a suspicion that the said writers 
drew the substance of their information from book catalogues, 
We have perused upwards of a score of biographical sketches 
of Ainsworth ; but with the exception of two or three, they 
seem to be mere dishings, more or less meagre, from Horn- 
beck’s “Summa Controversiarum,” Baillie’s “ Dissuasive,” and 
Neal’s “ Lives of the Puritans,” in which the mistakes of these 
authorities are retained with a laudable fidelity, and occa- 
sionally supplemented by the inventive imagination of the 
several writers, according to their respective mental bias. 
The time of Ainsworth’s birth has usually been fixed, with a 
convenient indefiniteness, “about the middle of the sixteenth 
century,” and the date of his death varies considerably, from 
1622 to 1639, thus reserving a safe margin of seventeen years, 
A moderate acquaintance with his own works would have 
rendered this random hitting at an invisible mark unnecessary. 
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The preface to one of his posthumous works, written by a 
member of his congregation, is dated 1623! Curiously enough, 
Dr Hellay, in his recent interesting “History of Lancashire 
Puritanism,” oblivious of this little fact, puts his death at 
1629. The most accurate, and by far the most satisfactory 
account of Ainsworth hitherto written, the most justly appre- 
ciative of his character and worth, is that prefixed to a reprint 
of his “Communion of Saints,” &c., issued at Edinburgh, 1789. 
The author, however, laments that he had been unable to pro- 
cure some of Ainsworth’s minor works, and but scanty extracts 
from others—that all he can offer to the reader as a life of his 
author, is little more than “a few meagre anecdotes.” Our 
own investigations have been somewhat more successful than 
those of Dr Stuart (the reputed author of the “ Life” referred 
to). Many new and interesting facts, illustrative of the history 
of the Separatists, have been brought to light, within recent 
years, by the Publications of the Massachussetts’ Historical 
Society ; not the least important of the documents recovered 
by this Society, the History of the New Plymouth Colony, by 
Governor Bradford, who had been himself during fourteen 
years a member of the “ English Exiled Church in the Low 
Countries,” and personally intimate with Ainsworth. Brad- 
ford’s history gives valuable glimpses into the circumstances and 
condition of the exiles, with brief but admirable characteristic 
sketches of the chief personages among them. 

Henry Ainsworth came of an ancient stock, and possessed a 
full share of the sturdy qualities with which Lancasterians have 
been usually credited. He was born at Plessington, in Lan- 
cashire, in 1560. This is nearly all that is known with cer- 
tainty about him till he was about thirty-six years of age. The 
family, which appears to have become extinct about the end 
of last century, held a position of considerable local import- 
ance among the gentry of Lancashire for upwards of four 
hundred years. “It is not so well known,” Dr Halley perti- 
nently remarks, “that this poor scholar was brought up in all 
the comforts of a wealthy Lancashire family.” It was not, 
then, any such motives as might possibly influence a gifted 
youth, struggling with adversity, that determined Ainsworth’s 
choice of association with the fortunes of the Separatists. The 
force of inward convictions, the imperious dictates of conscience 
alone, could induce him to renounce those “comforts,” and the 
hopes of an honourable ambition, that his talents and superior 
scholarship might warrant him to entertain, and which could 
hardly have failed of procuring him fame and emolument, had 
he chosen to devote them in the interest of the dominant 
ecclesiastical party. The liberty of conscience, which he 
valued above all price, was a costly indulgence. And, in 
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common with many others, he had to purchase it with tossings 
to and fro from place to place, with much suffering and pri- 
vations, and with enforced banishment from his native country 
for a quarter of acentury. The malignant spirit of persecution 
followed him into the place of his exile, with coarse slander, 
illimitable scofting, and false accusations, to prejudice him, and 
the church to which he ministered, with the people of 
Holland. 

Dr Stuart observes that “no Alma mater has put in a claim 
for the honour of such a son,” and, like many before him, is 
puzzled as to how he came by that learning for which he was 
distinguished, and which was not to be acquired, in his day, 
beyond the precincts of a university. It is now, however, 
ascertained that he studied at Cambridge, then the focus of 
Puritanism. We suspect that the genius of T. Cartwright was 
still potent at Cambridge, and that Ainsworth, like many other 
young and ardent spirits, felt its invigorating influence. The 
disrepute in which the sect to which he afterwards attached 
himself, was almost universally held, will sufficiently explain 
the oblivion into which his name was allowed to sink at the 
University. How deeply the reproach of Brownism had sunk 
into the public mind, may be gathered from the tacit admis- 
sion of it even by Milton in his Defence of the People of 
England, where he repels Salmasius’s charge of Brownism on 
the English republicans with scornful indignation. But a more 
unequivocal expression of this feeling is furnished in Howel’s 
“Familiar Letters,” where we meet with the following charming 
confession :—“ I rather pity than hate Turk or infidel, for they 
are of the same metal, and bear the same stamp as I do, 
though the inscriptions differ ; if I hate any, ’tis those schis- 
matics that puzzle the peace of the church, so that I could be 
contented to see an Anabaptist go to hell on a Brownist’s 
back.” 

It has been assumed that Ainsworth joined the exiles in 
Amsterdam in 1593, but without good grounds. F. Johnson, 
his future colleague, was pastor of the congregation whose 
headquarters lay for a long time in the region of Islington. 
When he was discovered and apprehended, along with several 
members of the congregation, Ainsworth’s name is not men- 
tioned in the list of prisoners, nor in any of the official or 

ublic documents referring to the sect. The inference is war- 
ranted that he was at the time at home in Lancashire. And 
this inference is corroborated by certain incidental allusions in 
the writings of his contemporaries. One of his most foul- 
mouthed detractors, who was no stranger to his past life, admits 
that—*“ many good Christians did lament his fall (his separa- 
tion from the national church) in the place where he lived in 
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England, while commending his innocent life, and praying for 
his enlargement from his miserable schism.” This requires 
that he was well known, where his “innocent life ” elicited 
commendation from those who regarded his subsequent con- 
duct as almost tantamount to forsaking his salvation. Nor 
did he yet harden into the irreclaimable Separatist while at 
home. For we are told that when a young man, and before 
he left England, he did, at the persuasions of his friends, occa- 
sionally go to hear “a godly minister” of the Conformists 
preach, which was charged on him by the more rigid Separatists 
for apostacy. Was this the ground of Baillie’s charge of 
“inconstancies” against him, and which he interprets as a 
plain indication of the divine judgment on the way of Separa- 
tion ? 

As the prognostics of the coming storm were growing more 
legible, many of the disaffected anticipated the Act for Ban- 
ishing the Brownists, by withdrawing betimes from the country. 
And when the Act did pass, Ainsworth was too conspicuous a 
mark to escape observation and too determined in his non- 
conformity to hope for leniency. He therefore retired from 
England, but not to Holland, as is generally supposed, but to 
Treland. Every writer who has given an account of his life, 
mentions his journey to Ireland, but, strangely enough, the 
time and the occasion of it is unquestionably mistaken by all. 
Hornbeck’s account is to the effect that, when the controversy 
about the eldership culminated in the division of the congre- 

ation at Amsterdam, party feeling ran so high that Johnson, 
with his followers, was obliged to retire to Embden, and that 
Ainsworth went to Ireland for a season, where he left some 
followers. Subsequent writers have adopted this version of 
the “learned and accurate” Hornbeck without doubt or 
question, in some cases improving the occasion to accumulate 
ridicule on the sect. The journey to Ireland would, according 
to this version, have occurred in 1611 or later. Unhappily for 
the story, and for the heap of elegant sneers and refined 
sarcasm on the quarrels of the sect, of which it is the sole 
foundation, an examination of his own letters, prefaces of his 
books,and other available data, prove conclusively that Ainsworth 
remained uninterruptedly at Amsterdam from 1598 to 1614. 
And when we recollect that all his Annotations, and a number 
of other important works, were produced after 1611, one or 
more works appearing annually, it will appear pretty certain 
that he never quitted Amsterdam after his first arrival there. 
An incidental alkision to this journey to Ireland, in Bradford’s 
“ Dialogue,” shews it to have been made, as we have already 
stated, before going to Holland. It seems that the extreme 
poverty of the unfortunate exiles, formed a fertile theme of 
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ridicule to their persecutors at home. Ainsworth, “the Rabbi 
of their church,” reported to be starving on ninepence a-week, 
or subsisting on “boiled roots.” Surely, the Almighty, in 
righteous anger, had forsaken the sect for forsaking the church ! 
Bradford admits the reproach of poverty, and accounts for it. 
His words are worth quoting :— 

“Their condition was for the most part very hard. Many 
of them had long lain in prisons, and were then banished to 
Newfoundland, were they were abused, and at last came to the 
Low Countries, wanting money, trades, friends, and knowledge 
of the languages, to help themselves. . .. The report of Mr 
Ainsworth (living on boiled roots) was near those times when 
he was newly come out of Ireland with others, poor, and being 
a single young man, and very studious, was content with a 
little. And yet to take off the aspersion from the people in 
that particular, the chief and true reason thereof is mistaken : 
for he was a very modest and bashful young man, and con- 
cealed his wants from others until some suspected how it was 
with him ; and after it was known, such as were able mended 
his condition.” 

The above extract explains, and sufficiently disposes of, the 
historical error we have been animadverting on. 

Chill penury, if it does press too heavily, and overwhelm 
the spirit, may prove a valuable ordeal of compurgation to the 
individual as well as to a society—it discovers a man’s true 
metal. In the case of Ainsworth, a period of trial and privation, 
far from depressing, added resolution to courage. While 
earning a precarious livelihood in the capacity of a bookseller’s 
porter, he toiled and wrote in defence of his cause, snatching 
occasional opportunities at the expense of necessary rest and 
sleep. The first object of the exiles’ anxiety was to remove the 
prejudice of the Dutch clergy against them, by a full exposition 
of their principles, and of the grounds of their separation from 
the Church of England. This was attempted by the publica- 
tion of their elaborate “ Confession of Faith,” in Latin, accom- 
panied with a historical preface. In furtherance of the same 
object, Johnson and Ainsworth opened a correspondence with 
Professor Junius at Leyden, hoping to engage his sympathies, 
and to win his great influence to conciliate for them the good- 
will of the Dutch ministers. But the learned professor had 
already, after a troublous voyage, got into safe harbour, and he 
had little heart to sally forth again to the assistance of such as 
were still tossing on the billows. He scarcely gives his corres- 
pondents common civility. He is very lavish of admonition, 
plentifully seasoned with pious exhortations to submit to their 
fates with becoming humility—to cultivate a spirit of charitable 
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forbearance towards theirenemies—aboveall things, to endeavour 
to keep quiet—oh! the unspeakable blessedness of keeping 
quiet! Except that it affords the philosopher a valuable 
glimpse of a phase of human nature, this correspondence 
accomplished little immediate results. 

This “ Confession” of the Separatists is a most interesting 
document. It consists of forty-five propositions or articles, 
every one of which is fortified in the rear by a most formidable 
battalion of Scripture texts—proving at least how laboriously 
the compilers searched out the principles they maintained in 
the Scriptures. It was not intended to form a standard by 
which to regulate the faith and doctrine of their church in 
future. The Separatists repudiated the principle of creating a 
standard or test of orthodoxy. They had learned the futility 
of such devices for the preservation of truth and purity of 
doctrine—nor could they very consistently undertake to sanction 
a policy which might tend to abridge to others that liberty 
which they now claimed for themselves. The “Confession” is 
purely apologetic—explanatory of their principles and defensive 
of their position. The 39th article is a singular phenomenon 
in a document characterised by so much enlightened liberality. 
It lays down, among the duties incumbent on princes and 
magistrates, that of suppressing and eradicating all false reli- 
gions, and the enforcement on subjects, whether ecclesiastical 
or civil, of their duties to God and man. ‘True, the doctrine of 
magisterial duty here laid down, was universally held by all 
sects and parties in all the churches—a remarkable illustration 
of the chaotic state of opinion as to what is implied in personal 
responsibility and liberty of conscience. This doctrine, more- 
over, cut away the ground from under their own feet. We do 
not see what further argument Elizabeth and James, and 
Whitgift and Bancroft needed, to plead in justification of the 
ecclesiastical policy which they pursused, beyond that with 
which the Separatists supply them in this very article of their 
“ Confession.” Confused and inadequate as their views of 
freedom in the domain of conscience were, their circumstances, 
and the necessities of their position, were not long in schooling 
them into far different opinions, and of helping them towards a 
clearer conception of religious liberty. The principle of magis- 
terial authority in matters of religion, which they conceded, 
was strongly pressed on the Dutch magistrates against them- 
selves from all quarters, happily without success. It is to the 
eternal honour of the statesmen of Holland, that they steadily 
disregarded the clamours of ecclesiastics, and succeeded in up- 
holding theprinciples of anenlightened toleration,at thatcritical 
period of their country’s history, in spite of the boundless 
obloquy and abuse poured on them, both by the clergy of their 
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own church, as well as by many in England and Scotland. 
And the time was not far distant when English Puritans and 
Scotch Presbyterians had abundant cause of thankfulness, that 
the policy which they had branded as “carnal, worldly, and 
godless,” did not break down under their own repeated assaults. 
Baillie calls Holland “a cage of unclean birds;” and Bishop 
Hall reproaches the Dutch with permitting their country to 
become a “common harbour of all opinions and of all heresies.” 
The dramatists employed their wit and satire on the same 
delightful theme, teste Ben Johnson’s “Staple of News,” and 
Fletcher and Beaumont’s “Fair Maid of the Inn.” It does 
not appear that any Dutch philosopher or divine elaborated a 
theory of religious toleration, but Holland has an indisputable 
claim to the honourable distinction of practising the amplest 
toleration, at a period when the rudiments of the doctrine were 
but dimly apprehended by the most enlightened minds in 
other countries. 

But protection from open violence, and immunity from 
magisterial inteference, did not secure tranquility to the exiles. 
Without were fightings still, and the elements of dissension 
began to manifest themselves within. A nervous anxiety to 
keep themselves clear of the suspicion of harbouring dangerous 
or erroneous doctrines, will perhaps explain their readiness to 
enter the lists with every opponent that challenged their prin- 
ciples or position. It was a custom of their opponents to 
identify them with the most infatuated heretics that disturbed 
the peace of the Christian church in former ages ; and there 
was no great difficulty of believing anything of a party who 
had committed the enormity of forsaking “ their mother 
church.” With the appearance of Ainsworth, in the capacity 
of an independent champion, the apologetic tone of their earlier 
publications was in a great degree abandoned. He wisely 
assumed the offensive, thus reducing his adversaries to the 
necessity of defending their own position. We freely grant, 
however, that in his first encounter, his personal character 
appears to better advantage than his arguments. This was a 
dispute provoked by H. Broughton, respecting the material of 
Aaron’s ephod. The controversy, however, speedily passed to 
the question of excommunication, as practised by the Separa- 
tists, and the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer in public worship, 
which Ainsworth, in common with the Puritans generally, con- 
demned. The grotesque representation which Heylin gives of 
this dispute, and which has been adopted with avidity by 
most subsequent writers, as admirably fitted to give pungency 
to their satires on the whimsicalities of the Separatists, would 
make it worthy to be classed with the puniest debates of the 
schoolmen. According to Heylin’s account, the question about 
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which two learned divines fought like Greek and Trojan cham- 
pions, was, “ whether the colour of Aaron’s ephod was blue or 
green!” To be sure, the matter debated was not of vast im- 
portance to the church, but it was not quite so absurd as 
Heylin’s ludicrous story would make it appear. But why drag 
Aaron’s ephod into a dispute between Churchman and Separa- 
tist ? Why, is not very evident, unless to illustrate the mar- 
vellous ingenuity of controversial zeal, which is never at a loss 
how to magnify trifle. The ephod was “a ceremony figuring 
holiness,” its substance must therefore be pure—but the worm 
is unclean, therefore silk, the production of the unclean worm, 
must not enter into its composition. That is the positive side 
of the argument. What was the precise bearing of this con- 
troversy, on the propriety or impropriety of the Separation, is a 
question which may safely be left where the combatants left it 
—in the dark. 

Ainsworth appears to much better advantage in his next 
polemical publication, entitled the ‘ Counterpoyson,” the first 
edition of which appeared in 1608. This work has been some- 
times erroneously attributed to Henry Jacob ; it has also been 
confounded with a work, bearing the same title, by Dudley 
Fenner. The ‘ Counterpoyson” is mainly a spirited reply to 
the objections of the Puritans to the Separatists’ position. A 
Mr Bernard valiantly took up the cudgels in defence of the 
“ Apostolic Character of the Church of England,” and against 
the “Separatists’ Schism.” His pretentious performance is 
somewhat feeble in argument, notwithstanding the ostentatious 
array of Scripture texts and quotations from the fathers. If 
it were possible to give an idea of the contents of two con- 
siderably bulky volumes in a few words, the line of attack 
and defence might be indicated briefly as follows :—Bernard 
urges the stock argument of the prelatists (1.), the novelty of 
the Separation. A. Novelty is a word to frighten the simple 
—this weapon wounds your own hand; you may have many 
more hard words from your right rev. fathers and fellow- 
priests against presbytery and the discipline. (Bernard had 
enlisted before under the “ Holy Discipline,” for which he lost 
his living.) (2.) B. You follow the ancient schismatics. 
A. What answer can you make to the Papists which will not 
better clear us? (3.) B. The divines of the Church of Eng- 
land, both living and dead, condemn this way. A. The divines 
and rabbins of Israel condemned Christ’s way, &c. Apart, 
however, from the tu quoque argument, the “ Counterpoyson ” 
contains an able defence of the Separation, on the plain and 
simple ground of necessity, if they would maintain public 
worship in a tolerable degree of purity. Ainsworth treats the 
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authority of the “ Fathers,” on a question like this, as Cart- 
wright did before him, with contempt. 

The most elaborate of Ainsworth’s controversial works, 
entitled “A Defence of Holy Scripture,” was directed against 
a Mr Smyth, who, after passing through sundry revolutions of 
opinion, adopted at last some of the wildest theories current 
among the Anabaptists of Holland, and began to bitterly attack 
the Separatists. The government, ministry, and worship of 
the Separatist Church, is here set forth and defended. The 
work contains a forcible and lucid exposition of many passages 
of Scripture. 

Ainsworth did not confine his Jabours to the necessities of 
his sect; they contemplate the interests of the Christian 
church at large. Indeed, the “ Counterpoyson” excepted, the 
interests of the sect appear of secondary consideration in all 
his works. And this is specially true of his “ Censure” on the 
doctrines of the Familists, which tended to the subversion of 
social morality ; “The Trying out of the Truth,” in a corres- 
pondence with the seminary priest, or Jesuit, John Ainsworth ; 
“The Arrow against Idolatry,” and the “Seasonable Discourse 
on a Dialogue of the Anabaptists.” The “Arrow” is remark- 
able, not less for its elegant style and exquisite irony, than for 
the acuteness and learning with which the argument is con- 
ducted throughout. We need no apology for quoting the 
remarks of Dr Stuart on the character of this work :— 

“The chief object of the author is to expose the superstition 
and idolatry of the Church of Rome. In prosecution of this 
design, however, he traces these to their sources, in the notions 
and inclinations common to all men; and applies his dissuasives 
to every kind and degree of the same iniquity. The parallel 
he has drawn between the antichristian idolatry and that of 
Jeroboam, is peculiarly ingenious, and equally solid, and the 
pleas which he supposes him to have used in self-defence, 
together with his replies to them, manifest no common degree 
of invention and judgment. When it is considered that Ains- 
worth wrote at a period in which the art of composition was 
almost unknown, the force and eloquence of this performance 
shew him to have possessed very singular talents, and to have 
excelled most of his contemporaries in good writing, as in the 
understanding of the truth.” 

It would be unnecessary to mention here several other small 
works of a polemical character, besides those already noticed ; 
as they bear principally on the questions which agitated, and 
eventually divided, the congregation at Amsterdam, they can 
be of interest only to the student of church history. But 
Ainsworth did not confine himself to the field of controversy ; 
necessity, not choice, alone urged him into conflict with any 
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man. And as soon as comparative quiet afforded the oppor- 
tunity, he devoted himself to his “ Annotations,” and to works 
of a purely didactic character. Among the latter, may be 
mentioned “The Communion of Saints,” published in 1615, 
and the “Orthodox Foundation,” a posthumous publication. 
The former of these has been many times reprinted, and is 
pretty generally known. The latter seems to be a skeleton of 
a projected theological work. Small and unpretentious as it 
appears, it was evidently the result of much thought, and con- 
tains, within a few pages, the substance of a considerable 
volume. 

Ainsworth’s first effort in the field of Biblical literature is 
worthy of special notice, both for its own peculiar character 
and merits, and also as a genuine literary curiosity. We may 
remark that one of the calumnies circulated, and widely 
credited on the representation of Heylin, against the Separatists 
was, that they entertained an aversion to the singing of psalms 
or hymns, and to the use of tunes in public worship. It must, 
indeed, be recollected, that the apparatus for congregational 
singing in English was, in their day, ofa rather sorry description. 
The attempts at a metrical version of the psalms produced 
little better than doggrel rhyme, and the tunes were uncouth. 
Ainsworth, more than once, tried his hand at the divine art of 
poesy. Following Beza in his unhappy attempt to turn the 
Canticles into verse, Ainsworth turned the Song of Songs into 
English metre. We have not been fortunate enough to see 
this metrical version of the Canticles, but a writer in the 
Athen. Oxon. is not likely to be far wrong, when he says that 
the author was to be commended “for a better commentator 
and converser in rugged studies than a delighter in the softer 
paths of poetry.” It was not, however, an ambition to dis- 
tinguish himself in the paths of poetry, that induced him to 
undertake the preparation of a metrical version of the Psalms, 
so much as a sense of the value of singing as an element of 
public worship, and a desire to supply the wants of the church. 
Hence “The Book of Psalms, Englished in Prose and Metre, 
by H. A. Imprinted at Amsterdam, by Giles Thorp, 1612.” 
This edition is very rare, and different in form from all subse- 
quent editions. The alleged objection of the sect to singing 
is unintentionally disposed of in the preface, where the author 
ingeniously proves that the Psalms were intended to be per- 
petually sung in the church, from the two parallel facts—that 
the Scriptures are written, partly in prose, and partly in verse, 

nd that God has furnished man with the faculty of speaking 
and also of singing. With reference to the manner in which 
he executed his task, he professes to follow the structure of 
the Hebrew verse ‘TI have been mindful,” he says, “of the 
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~- of the Hebrew, and differ somewhat in phrase from the 
nglish Bible. . . . In pauses, I follow the Hebrew, and rather 
than I would stray from the text, I have strayed now and 
then from the rules of English poesy, in the just ending of 
both verses alike, and sometimes in the quantity of a syllable.” 

The pages are double-columned—the first column containing 
a prose version ; the second, the metrical, headed with the 
music of the appropriate tune. Then follow the brief annota- 
tions to explain “the hard words and phrases” of the Psalms, 
We cannot give a better idea of the author’s success in the art 
of poesy than by quoting two brief specimens of different 
measure, preserving the form and the punctuation of the ori- 
ginal exactly. We select the 183d Psalm :— 


‘1, Behold how good it is and sweet : 
for brethren ever to dwell at one ! 

‘** 2. It’s like the good oil on the head ; 
which did go down the beard upon ; 
the beard of A’ron : which down went 
on collar of his vestiment. 

** 3. It’s like the dew of mount Hermon : 
even like the dew that doth descend, 
upon the mountains of Sion : 
because Jehovah doth command 
that there the blessing stil/ shall be: 
even life, unto eternity.” 


As a sample of a different measure, we take a couple of 
verses of the second Psalm :— 
‘*1, Why, do the heathen rage tumultuously : 
and peoples, meditate on vanity ? 
‘© 2. Kings of the earth, themselves presenting set : 
and princes for to plot together get : 
against Jehovah, gainst his Christ also. 
‘* 3. Break we, their cords : and their bands, from us throw.” 
A bare inspection of the volume will impress the reader with 
the enormous toil which its preparation must have cost the 
author. The music was all selected by himself. He comes 
before us here as translator, versifier, annotator, and musician. 
But notwithstanding its wretched versification, the use of this 
metrical version was not confined to the church in Amsterdam. 
The congregation at Leyden adopted it, and the Pilgrim 
Fathers brought it with them to New England, where it held 
its ground for nearly eighty years. The following extract from 
the records of the Church of New Plymouth, is not without in- 
terest :—“ June 19th 1692. The pastor propounded to the 
church, that seeing many of the Psalms of Mr Ainsworth’s 
translation, which had hitherto been sung in the congregation, 
had such difficult tunes, that none in the church could set, 
they would consider of some expedient that they might sing 
all the Psalms.” 
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In about four years after, Ainsworth’s translation was re- 
placed by another version, probably the version of Sternhold 
and Hopkins, improved by the “ Roxbury Poets,” and which 
Dunster, the President of Harvard, afterwards smoothed, by 
“a little more art,” to the sweetness of liquid verse. Prince 
tells us that this improved version of Dunster was extensively 
used in the old country, and that he himself saw the eighteenth 
edition of it, bound with the Bible, at Edinburgh, in 1741. 
Prince, however, did not think it beyond amendment, and 
accordingly tried his own hand on it to still further smooth 
the rugged rhyme. 

The “ Annotations” on the Pentateuch and Psalms are so 
well known as to make any lengthened remark on their cha- 
acter and special excellencies here unnecessary. Their peculiar 
merits have been universally acknowledged from the first, 
though they have always been more widely known and appre- 
ciated by continental scholars than by Englishmen. Objections 
were, however, vehemently urged against them from certain 
quarters in Ainsworth’s own day. The learned John Cotton 
acknowledges their great value to the church, while regretting 
‘some uncircumcised and unguarded rabbinical observations 
recited but not refuted.” This remark points to the main 
objections to these “ Annotations’”—the frequent citation of old 
Jewish writers, and the almost total neglect of the Christian 
fathers. But this objection was founded on a misapprehension 
of the author’s principal object in the work. The rabbinical 
writings are “cited to give light to the ordinances of Moses in 
their external practice,” a light which could not be borrowed 
from any other quarter: and also “to shew how, in many 
words, phrases, and points of doctrine, the rabbins approve the 
New Testament, sometimes condemning themselves.” As to 
the alleged neglect of the Christian fathers, the author enters 
the satisfactory plea, “that they are usually cited by other 
expositors abundantly, making it unnecessary for him to repeat, 
and the rather for brevity, which is requisite in annotations.” 
A judicious brevity is indeed one of the most admirable cha- 
racteristics of these “ Annotations.” While there is always a 
careful opening of the radical meaning of the words, there is 
an entire absence of windy disquisitions on grammatical or 
philological difficulties—no pompous discourse on archeological 
questions—no rambling paraphrases, which often obscure more 
than they illustrate the simple text. By a copious use of the 
Targums and Jewish commentaries, a diligent comparison of 
ancient versions, and, above all, by a most accurate and minute 
collation of the Scriptures themselves, Ainsworth has furnished 
one of the most admirable helps extant towards a thorough 
understanding of the Scriptures. His Translation is far too 
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literal to be satisfactory. Itis a rendering of the words rather 
than of the sense. Two or three verses may be quoted for 
illustration from Gen. xi, 1 :— 


** And all the earth was of one lip, and of one speech. And it was, 
when they journeyed from the east, that they found a plain in the 
land of Shinar, and they seated there. And they said every man to 
his neighbour, Go to, let us make bricks, and burn them with a burn- 
ing: and they had brick for stone: and slime had they for mortar.” 


It is much to be regretted that the unfinished MSS. of 
Annotations on Hosea and the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
Ainsworth left behind him, have been lost apparently beyond 
recovery. Dr Worthington, whose inquiries failed to discover 
in whose hands they were lodged, hints at other men “ light- 
ing their candle by his.” Moreri mentions a current report 
that Dr Lightfoot pillaged the best of his observations from 
Ainsworth, though he deems it unworthy of credit. Can the 
report have had any connection with the unaccountable dis- 
appearance of those unpublished MSS.? 

In a biographical notice of Ainsworth, it would scarcely be 
fair to pass over in silence the lamentable divisions that 
occurred in the congregation at Amsterdam. These almost 
unavoidable occurrences brought reproach on the church, and 
furnished an occasion of derisive jubilation to their adversaries. 
We shall notice only that in which Ainsworth was directly 
concerned. The question in dispute involved an important 
principle ; it concerned the power of the elders in the govern- 
ment of the church. Neal and other historians have misre- 
presented the case. The Separatists adopted substantially the 
Presbyterian form of church government, so far as it could be 
developed in a single congregation, which, before the division, 
consisted of about three hundred members, a pastor and 
teacher, “four grave men for ruling elders, three able and 
godly men for deacons, and an ancient widow for deaconess.” 
It was felt, however, that the elders were gradually assuming 
a degree of authority which, it was feared, might prove as dan- 
gerous to the freedom of the church as the prelacy from which 
they had already escaped. The peculiar circumstances of the 
church naturally made its members jealous of every move 
which threatened the freedom which they had conquered at a 
great sacrifice, and apt to take offence at the semblance of 
usurpation of authority. The question, which at length 
assumed a distinct form, was—Whether the elders (including 
.the pastor) had'sole authority in all matters of government and 
discipline, independently of the congregation, or jointly with, 
and subject to the approval of the congregation, in all cases of 
importance? Johnson and his partly claimed for the elders 
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the right of excommunication without, and even against the 
consent, of the congregation. Ainsworth argued that the 
church consisted of members and officers jointly, and that 
therefore the actions of the church should, in reality, though 
not necessarily formally, be joint actions. The exclusive and 
absolute authority arrogated for the eldership was little short 
of the pretensions of the full-blown prelacy. “The underprops 
of this spiritual arrogance,” says Ainsworth, “are a proportion- 
ing of the Christian church on the government of Israel, and a 
pretended privilege from Peter’s keys.” The difference between 
the two parties widened with discussion. The counsels of 
Robinson and Elder Brewster of Leyden, both of whom sup- 
ported Ainsworth’s views, failed to produce a mutual under- 
standing. Dean Hook repeats, in his Ecclesiastical Dictionary, 
the old exploded fallacy, that the Presbytery of Amsterdam 
exhausted all the resources of reason and persuasion in vain to 
mediate between the two parties. The truth is, the services 
of the Presbytery were neither sought nor proffered for the 
purpose. Equally unfounded is the oft-repeated allegation 
that Johnson and Ainsworth mutually excommunicated each 
other. The testimony of friends and foes who were acquainted 
with the case, is unanimous that Ainsworth behaved himself 
throughout the whole controversy with singular wisdom and 
moderation. And instead of mutual excommunications, Johnson 
proposed a peaceful separation, which was approved of gene- 
rally by both parties, as the best solution of the difficulty. 
This separation, which occurred December 10th 1610, dates 
the first distinct assertion of Congregationalism, though such 
was not contemplated, which, within a few years after, firmly 
rooted itself in ‘ngland and in America. It was not the first 
time that a local dispute in an exiled English congregation 
led to great and unexpected consequences. That the abolition 
of the office of ruling elder was not contemplated by Ainsworth, 
is manifest from the fact that the eldership was continued in 
the Amsterdam congregation, till its final disappearance in 
1701, when the remnant was absorbed into the Scotch Church 
there ; the office existed also in the Church of New Plymouth, 
the eldest daughter of the Separation, as late as the middle of 
the last century. There may, however, be some truth in the 
saying, that “the people held the bridle while they allowed the 
elders to sit on the saddle.” 

The split in the congregation at Amsterdam was made the 
subject of ample reproach to that church. Had it occurred in 
a large body, the like of which has frequently happened since, 
it would have probably attracted little notice beyond the 
boundary of the congregation itself—certainly grave divines 
would hardly have regarded it of sufficient importance to make 
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it the theme of laboured treatises, much less interpret the 
incident as an unquestionable manifestation of the divine judg- 
ment on the body. It would be absurd to deny that there 
were occasional explosions of extravagances among the Separa- 
tists—the inevitable results of the artificial restraints under 
which they had long chafed—but whatever objections their 
principles or practice may be open to, it cannot justly be 
denied that they aimed, honestly and manfully, at restoring 
the church, in its outward organisation and internal life, to 
the simplicity of apostolic times. 

We should not have alluded here to the tradition which 
ascribes the death of Ainsworth to premeditated violence, but 
for the lingering belief in the truth of it among recent writers. 
Stevens, the careful historian of the “Scotch Church at Rotter- 
dam,” accepts it as worthy of credit. The story, as told by 
Neal, is to the effect that, having found a diamond of great 
value one day in the street, he advertised it; and that the 
owner, a Jewish merchant, on claiming the property, offered a 
handsome reward. But Ainsworth would accept nothing but 
a conference with the rabbis, which the Jew promised to pro- 
cure for him. But being unable or unwilling to fulfil his 
promise, he caused his disappointed victim to be poisoned. 
There is a variation of the story, which does not add to the 
probability of its truth, that the desired conference was granted, 
and that Ainsworth so confounded and confuted the rabbis, 
that out of malice and mortified pride, they compassed his 
death by poisoning. There is an air of extreme improbability 
about the story. First,- rabbis were not so inaccessible to 
learned men as to require’ this species of negotiation to procure 
a conference with them. Second, it was contrary to the habit 
of Ainsworth’s whole life to provoke a controversy with any 
man, unless driven to it by necessity. Third, the story was 
apparently unknown to his contemporaries in Holland. Fourth, 
none of the editors of his posthumous works allude to any 
occurrence which might lend it a colour of truth, while one of 
them mentions his long-continued ailment, and the peaceful 
manuer of his death. Still it might prove an interesting sub- 
ject of inquiry how the story originated, and to account for the 
general belief in its credibility. 

In concluding our remarks on the life of this eminent Chris- 
tian worthy, we cannot forbear quoting the testimony of two 
men of opposite views on the propriety of Separation, as to 
what manner of man he was in life. His works sufficiently 
attest his extraordinary industry, his quick and penetrative 
understanding, the beautiful truthfulness and noble simplicity 
of his character. Most unjustly has he been accused of hasti- 
ness of temper and rashness of judgment. Baillie, while 
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admitting his superior gifts, is unwilling to believe that he was 
aman of a modest and humble spirit, because he continued “ all 
his lifetime the head of the most rigid Separation.” Far 
different was the opinion of one who disliked his “ Separation” 
as heartily as Baillie, but had the advantage of personal 
acquaintance with him. §S. White, in a preface to the “ Ortho- 
dox Foundation,” says, “For the life of the man, myself 
being an eyewitness, of his humility, sobriety, and discretion, 
setting aside his preposterous zeal in the point of Separation, 
he lived and died unblameable to the world.” 

“ A man very modest,” says Bradford, “of an innocent and 
unblameable life and conversation, of a meek spirit and calm 
temper, constant in his judgment about church government to 
the end. He had a singular gift in teaching and opening the 
Scriptures, and had this excellency above many, that he was 
ready and pregnant in the Scriptures, as if the book of God 
had been written on his heart. In a word, the time and place 
in which he lived were not worthy of such a man.” 

R. T. 





Art. II]—Recent Christian Biography—James Hamilton 
and William Chalmers Burns. 


Life of James Hamilton, D.D., F.L.S. By Wiiu1am Arnot, Edinburgh. 
London : James Nisbet & Co. 

Memoir of the Rev. William C. Burns, M.A., Missionary to China. By the 
Rev. Istay Burns, D.D., Professor of Theology, Free Church College, 
Glasgow. London: James Nisbet & Co. 


: eee are certain social aspects of Christianity which have 

hardly yet been sufficiently dwelt upon. One of these is 
the consecration it gives to companionship. Till Christianity 
appeared, men simply judged each other in masses,—such at 
least was the evident tendency,—one man was simply repre- 
sentative to another of a race, a tribe, a class, a sect to which 
he belonged. Even in the palmy days of Greece and Rome, 
a man was valued only as a citizen oras a slave, and the whole 
bearing of social regulations and distinctions was to smooth 
down, if not to entirely rub away, whatever was special, dis- 
tinctive, personal. It was felt that the State should form 
the individual; and therefore the ideal of each man was 
absorbed in the civjl whole, and he had no claim to have a life 
apart. Socrates actually died for trying to develop in the 
minds of the young Greeks, some respect for the individual 
ideal—the better self of the soul and imagination, which un- 
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definably links each creature, however ignorant and humble, 
to the greatest of poets, lawgivers, reformers, as their co-eval 
and equal. And in the fading days of Greece and Rome, things 
are worse and worse. The centre of national or civic life has 
yielded and split up ; so that now men are divided into parties, 
each with its own watchwords, aims, and traditions; and 
neither party has an eye for, or can respect, aught of good or 
noble in the individuals of the other party. Society has ceased 
to regard itself as a whole, like Wordsworth’s cloud, “ moving 
all together, if it moves at all ;” but the individuals composing it 
are as unfit as before to penetrate beyond the shibboleth of 
sect or class, and to say of a man—“ Brother, I love thee for 
that better self, that possibility of goodness and grace, that 
may be hidden in thee.” 

And what of the Jews? Is it not the chief sin to be charged 
against them, that, falling away from belief in the sublime 
sense of the revelation that out of their race was to spring the 
Saviour in whom all nations of the earth should be blessed, 
they so completely lost all respect for the ideal humanity that 
lay in the Gentiles and in themselves, that the higher classes 
—the governing and influential powers of the nation—were 
so blinded that they could not see the beauty and command- 
ing holiness of that supreme revelation of God, which took 
flesh and walked among them, resplendent in “all grace and 
truth ”? 

Now, Christianity has enforced on men, in the most com- 
manding form, respect for the ideal—this possibility of good- 
ness and grace that may lie in each—a respect upon which at 
once all individual wellbeing and all true social progress is 
founded,—a respect which makes varieties of individual cha- 
racter the ground of a truer, profounder, and more fruitful com- 
panionship, while it is, at the same time, the great practical 
incentive towards genuine missionary effort and disinterested 
endeavour to elevate the outlying portions of the race, morally 
and spiritually. Christ chose as his disciples men of the most 
varied disposition, character, tendency, and occupation, and was 
himself the uniting centre of what, under any kind of heathen 
influence, could but have been a host of rebellious, opposing, 
and heterogeneous elements, such as could only have been 
momentarily brought together there, to spring more widely 
apart after the contact. And this influence, working like a 
leaven in society, has been powerful at once in determining 
fellowships and friendships, and in directing to the most 
self-denying activities ever since men have been Christians. 
Types of character the most opposite, frames of mind apparently 
the most uncongenial, tendencies the most diverse, and talents 
the most unlike, have been drawn into loving sympathy at the 
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foot of the cross, and have gone forth together, with swift feet, 
seeking for new points of fellowship in the souls they might 
save, and the lost ones they might restore. History could sup- 
ply instances many: the contrast we have brought closely 
before us in James Hamilton and William Burns—friends 
from earliest youth till the last—is as interesting and as 
powerful as any. 

In any conceivable condition these two men could have 
been found without Christianity, they must necessarily have 
been apart from each other, repelled by what was most striking 
and characteristic. Their deep, tender Christianity is the only 
one thing they have in common. In all else they differ, or 
seem to differ, toto cela ; and when perusing their biographies, 
and comparing them, we discover how, as they advance in years, 
new points of sympathy come out, and innate differences of 
temperament and habit, like morning mists, draw backward, 
only to shed magic lights and colours over the whole picture, 
we cannot help being surprised at such a marvellous unity in 
diversity—such a transforming miracle of the gospel of the grace 
of God. For scarce anything else could account for the attitude 
in which, from first to last, the two stand toward each other. 

To realise this the better, let us note a few of the more salient 
pointsofcontrast. Hamilton,inthe main, is naturally of the genial, 
self-satisfied type, with a tendency to little bursts of innocent 
vanity, arising from the gracious delight he finds in all outward 
things, and his capability of discerning the thread of beauty 
and significance that runs through them; this tendency only 
being elevated and refined through grace, and not deadened or 
done away. Burns is, in the main, of the sombre, ascetic cast, 
with little eye for the beauties of nature, and with no call for 
science or for poetry ; his inner life has early been cast up by 
a sudden conviction of the awful evil of sin, and the misery of 
a sinning world; and his still nature, and subdued, half-shy 
manners, are kept in trembling movement by the volcanic stir 
and panting tumult of the inner fires. Hamilton’s heat runs 
to the surface, and easily exhausts itself in sympathy for the 
minutest thing that claims his attention ; but he is not intense ; 
and, while he longs for knowledge, finds such half-boyish 
delight in the, gathering of it, that there is a buoyant, tip-toe 
lightsomeness about his every movement, helping him to step 
over, if not to rise far above, the sad and subduing trials of life. 
Burns, again, is all intensity ; his fervour consumes him so, 
that he can find no relief in anything, save the one thing— 
seeking the salvation of the lost ; and he continually proceeds 
under the conviction that he is called upon to crucify those 
tendencies of his nature, in which his friend Hamilton found 
the rarest delights of his life. The one seemed born for society ; 
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the other for the solitary work of a Christian pioneer ; the one 
was a most loveable, genial, Christian gentleman, whose devo- 
tion to his office as a minister of Christ, and his determination 
to do his duty in it, interfered to some extent with a native 
craving for science and literature, which yet, owing to his not 
being able once for all to subdue it, administered something of 
dividedness to his life; the other was an evangelist, of so de- 
cisively pronounced and individual a type, that he could never 
have wrought so successfully amid the grooves and beaten 
roadways of ordinary religious society at home, as among 
heathens and strangers where he was, to some extent, alone in 
the wilderness. Hamilton was essentially in his place in learned 
and academic society ; Burns would have certainly been out of 
his place there: Hamilton could never have stood that seclu- 
sion, that abstemiousness, and that total want of recognised 
social forms to work through, which Burns so cheerfully faced ; 
while Burns, again, as certainly would have been unable to 
attract, and to manage and master a congregation like that of 
Regent Square, as Dr Hamilton did, by sheer sunshiny sweet- 
ness and winning gentleness of nature. The one found relief 
in the diversities of life and character, and was full of a mild and 
~~ humour, that daintily, sweetly, swept over the surface of 
ife, like the shine and the shadow over the rippling corn ; the 
other saw only one distinction in mankind—lost and saved ; 
while all his humour (and in that he was not wanting), thrown 
back upon itself, sometimes struck through the disturbed grain 
of his gravity with strange illuminations, but always so as to 
afford him cover under which to proclaim the better, amid 
difficulties, the truth as it is in Jesus. Dr Hamilton wore 
himself out with the endeavour to touch a multiplicity of 
interesting points, and he escaped from his more proper work 
to science and literature with a sense of refreshment ; Burns, 
on the other hand, wore himself out, to some extent at all 
events, by his scorn for anything like relief from his great 
work, and he escaped from everything that seemed to cool 
for a moment even the surface of his enthusiasm ; feeling 
the cold wind of heathenism coming across him now and 
then, he hurries from it to get contact with a more helpful 
sphere, as once when he flies back from one of his advanced 
posts to Hong Kong. Could we conceive Hamilton with the © 
least infusion of Burns’s white-heat spirituality and force of 
undivided enthusiasm; or Burns with but a fraction of 
Hamilton’s winning gentleness and insinuating gladness of 
spirit, either had almost been perfect. But it is not God’s 
way to “close and sum up perfection”’ in the little world of one 
man. He complements the defect of a quality in one by its 
excess in another, and out of the very weakness and errors of 
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his agents brings about results the most remarkable and 
inspiring, to uphold the faith and strengthen the hopes of those 
that are to follow after. 

It is very remarkable to find how, even in the opening buds 
of character, the future man frequently reveals itself. It was 
so both in the cases of Hamilton and Burns. The former, 
when but a mere child, goes to bed, his little arms rounda 
folio almost as tall as himself, taken from his good but bookish 
father’s library ; and he delivers sermons, which, characteristi- 
cally enough, are written sermons, to his childish companions. 
Here, already, we have the precocious instinct for letters in 
company with as strong an instinct to speak. The two, when 
they meet in a nature of uncommon fineness or sensibility, are 
not seldom found to be practically incompatible. The spoken 
discourse requires the infusion of not a few elements which are 
hardly to be commanded in a written style; and Dr Hamilton’s 
style unmistakeably bears evidence of a long-sustained endea- 
vour to command both types at once. His sermons, and 
that not merely on account of his physical drawbacks, were 
not so effective in delivery as their intrinsic merits might have 
made them ; whilst his publishing writings,—at all events, the 
earliest of them,—were somewhat overwrought and ornate, the 
ideas being entangled and half hidden in braids of too elaborate 
and over-coloured description. Dr Hamilton, as a preacher, 
was too intent on interesting his hearers by purely literary 
excursions. When well up in years, he carries about with 
him a copy of The Fairy Queen, and says how effective a 
sermon would be whose every sentence filled the ear like a 
stanza of it. While he was himself sincerely and humbly 
earnest, and while those who sat regularly under him reaped 
large benefit from his ministrations, strangers were apt to 
be disappointed, and often left the church with a feeling of 
pleasure rather than of intensified conviction and enlarged 
religious feeling. For the first aim of preaching is to stir up 
and to strengthen the religious life; and, failing in this, in 
spite of any secondary effect it may happen to have, it is apt 
to be reckoned a failure. But there was one effect which Dr 
Hamilton’s preaching could never have failed to produce. 
This was the enforcing on the hearer, more by the personal 
influence dnd feeling that pervaded his every word, than by 
any direct appeal, the essential pleasantness and happy tri- 
umphing benignity of the Christian life. The feeling, only too 

eneral among the mercantile and upper classes of London, 
which leads them to view the Christian ideal with unfeigned 
repugnance, btcause of some vague, oppressive gloominess 
supposed to be inseparably connected with it, could not but 
have found itself pleasantly surprised and disappointed when 
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it came into close contact with Dr Hamilton, whether in the 
pulpit, in society, or on the printed page. He was a man of 
wide and ripe culture, yet, along with it all, there was a liberal 
lightsomeness which enabled him to play with all his know- 
ledge, if so he might win men to purer and better lives. His 
dialogue with the piano tuner at Tunbridge Wells, in 1864 
(p. 527 of Memoir), is rarely characteristic, though, we may 
say, that almost in every point, it is the reverse of what William 
Burns would have done. But the qualities we see here—his 
readiness to enter into another’s mode of thinking and of 
looking at things; his wise way of drawing out the man’s views 
to throw over them some fresh gleam of light, with due suffu- 
sion of Christian suggestion; and, above all, his faculty of 
saying the all-important thing he wished to say, as though it 
were of secondary significance, and were merely dropped in by 
the way to grow in the mind like a seed long afterwards—are 
indeed very noticeable and striking. 

The service Dr Hamilton did to the Christian Church in 
London by dint of these rare qualities, and through his peculiar 
ability to kindlily recommend Christian ideas to a class of men 
the hardest of all to reach—the scientific, and cultured, and 
sceptical—is one which well deserves to be kept in remem- 
brance. We are forced to confess, however, that we have some- 
times felt Dr Hamilton’s service to his generation might have 
been still greater had he been free to go among men of this stamp, 
simply and purely as the litterateur and man of science. His 
judgment was excellent, and he had that peculiar tact and 
adaptability which can only spring from true refinement and 
quickness of sympathy. Yet his attitude towards literature 
and science, while in the best sense conciliatory, lost some 
little of its effect from the fact of its being still the attitude of 
aclergyman. He had the true instinct of the man of science, 
and his whole nature was so suffused with the lights of 
religion, that it is not possible he could ever have gone over 
with the savans to the materialism which is now so much the 
fashion. He had a vein of poetry in him, too,—by which we 
mean that he had something of the creative imagination which, 
had it been directed concentratedly to any great department 
of science, would have given him vast advantage over the mere 
men of facts. His literary instincts were at least equal to his 
scientific sense ; and so he could have come more nearly to 
competing with Tyndal and Huxley, and the rest of that school, 
on their own ground than almost any other one we know. 
Christian sciencé greatly needs such minds as his to expose the 
half scrutinies and the false generalisations which are being put 
forward so boastfully at the present moment. It was not 
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given to James Hamilton to realise these possibilities, though 
to the end he felt a strange recurrent stirring of his nature 
in something of this direction. But he himself could give up 
all his cherished plans and ambitions of this kind with such a 
tremulously happy smile of resignation, that it seems like a gentle 
kindly reproof to us for what. we have just written. Nothing 
in all Mr Arnot’s sympathetic yet discriminating memoir is 
more touching than this, or more truly typical of the subject 
of it. We cannot refrain from quoting the passage :— 


‘‘These papers for Macmillan [On Erasmus] were only certain 
feelers put forth in the direction of a great design, to ascertain for 
himself whether it might be possible. The desire to write the life and 
times of Erasmus was a passion, cherished long and cherished deeply. 
With a view to it, he accomplished a great amount of congenial read- 
ing. The accumulations of material for this work are greater than for 
any other, whether actually accomplished or only projected. Besides 
many items in the ordinary stores of Bibline [or book-essence in the 
form of notes], a substantial book is dedicated exclusively to this sub- 
ject, and is, to a large extent, filled with extracts, jottings, thoughts, 
and references. It is a curious receptacle: it is touching to peep 
into the workshop, now that the ingenious and busy worker is gone. 
His net had been spread out in all directions, and frequently drawn : 
the miscellaneous heaps that it brought up at successive throws are 
carefully stowed away ; each atom in its own place. The bones piled 
up in this department are very dry; but if the hand that gathered 
them had, for a few years longer, retained its cunning, the whole might 
have been compacted into one symmetric organism, covered with 
flesh, and heaving with the breath of life.”—P. 535. 


This is Hamilton’s own version of the matter from his diary, 
in every way well worthy of a wide record :— 


** Nov. 29. 1865.—On Monday I entered my fifty-second year, 
8 x 17 = 51; other seventeen years would bring me on to sixty- 
eight, and I fancy that this is pretty nearly what an actuary would 
assign as my ‘expectation of life.’ Even this I cannot say that I expect, 
and it is solemn and somewhat mournful to think that three-fourths 
of existence are past already. Within the last few months I have got 
a pair of spectacles, and the smaller kinds of print I cannot read 
without them. Other tokens of on-coming age will follow ; indeed 
they are come already. The figurative language I was once so fond 
of, I have nearly lost all liking for, and if I were following my own 
bent in preaching, it would be sober, explanatory, unimpassioned. 
Ambition has given place to indolence, and the grand projects with 
which I used to cheat myself, I have ceased to cherish. Sydney 
Smith beguiled his lazy horse into a quicker pace by fastening a sieve 
of oats to a polt a little in advance of the creature’s nose; and 
through many a dreary day of calls and committees, and dry-as-dust 
documents, have I been carried by the hope that if I could only get 
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through them, I might lawfully commence the Magnum Opus, Chris- 
tian Ethics, The Life of Erasmus, A Mind, and what to Make of it. 
But now the corn and beans are rattled in vain, and there is no make- 
believe in the wisp of clover. Reports, circulars, business letters, 
forty or fifty a week, I write resignedly, and in the usual dull, decent 
fashion in which such things should be done, and so shall continue 
till this hand forgets its cunning’ (p. 550). And again: ‘ It would 
have been very pleasant to revise that prodigious range of literature, 
patristic and classical, of which Erasmus was the editor. Owing to a 
secluded boyhood, and unlimited youthful leisure, without ever attaining 
accurate scholarship, I have read in these departments more than most 
people ; and, after an abstinence of a quarter of a century, a strange 
longing for these books returns. Like the daisies and dandelions that 
come up in October, it is the feeble revival of an impossible spring. 
For after giving to the work the spare hours and the autumn holiday 
of the last two or three years, I am constrained to abandon the task. 
This last winter had no leisure, and in the congregation a childish feud 
about the hymn-book was so conducted as to rob me of rest by night, 
and peace by day ; and, perhaps as a consequence of this, I find my 
elasticity a good deal impaired. So this day, with a certain touch of 
tenderness, I restored the eleven tall folios to the shelf, and tied up 
my memoranda, and took leave of a project which has sometimes 
cheered the hours of exhaustion, and the mere thought of which has 
always been enough to overcome my natural indolence. It is well ; 
if a favourite play, it was also a great temptation. It was a chance, 
the only one I ever had, of attaining a small measure of literary dis- 
tinction ; and where there is so much ‘ pride and haughtiness of heart,’ 
it is better to be unknown. Like the congregation of the Gascon 
preacher, who had forgotten his discourse, the world will never know 
what a treat it has lost; and not having this absorbent for spare 
hours, it is possible that to wife and children, and people, there may 
be a gain in the abandonment of the magnum opus.” 


And Mr Arnot, with exquisite sympathy and good sense 
adds :— 


“Tn all his papers, I have not met with anything more affecting 
than this farewell. It is a right arm he is cutting off : he is wrung to 
the heart by the deed, and yet with his own hand he deliberately 
performs it. How sad and tender, in the light of subsequent events, is 
his allusion to the feeble efforts of the flowers to reproduce in October 
‘an impossible spring.’ Already he felt the vital energies beginning to 
ebb. Yet, sad though this renunciation was, his obituary notice of 
the magnum opus concludes with a playful allusion—a smile is n 
his countenance as he announces its decease.” —P. 588. 


Gradually Dr Hamilton grew more and more into a full 
realisation of the dignity of the office of a preacher of the 
gospel. At last he comes to feel how everything else—every 
ambition and dream of life—fades into insignificance before 
the high calling of him who is an anointed proclaimer of 
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the words of Christ, and a shepherd of men’s souls. It is 
this, indeed, that seems to intensify and bring out into sharper 
relief, the links of association between him and William Burns. 
Everything, at last, is cheerfully resigned that is likely in the 
least to divert him from Regent Square and the work there. 
The scientific specimens are covered up or put out of view, 
the treasured literary gatherings of years are bundled together 
and laid upon the shelf; an invitationfrom Edinburgh to become 
successor to Dr Guthrie and colleague to Dr Hanna, which 
held out a tempting prospect of pleasant and congenial society 
—of quiet and leisure for literary pursuits—is put aside without 
a moment’s consideration. He is no more a divided man— 
the shadow of death is upon him, and through its brooding pre- 
sence, he seems to have leaped in a moment to largest spiritual 
stature. Altogether a beautiful, happy, and successful life was 
his, with its many relations all dutifully fulfilled—a life which 
it does one good to know was lived—cheerful, busy, full of 
results, as it was. From everything harsh, unpromising, and 
repulsive, Dr Hamilton gatheredsomething pureand fragrant; he 
got the wild honey in the rock, and found springs of water in the 
desert. What he said of another may be well applied to himself: 
“The world was not so good as he saw it ; for a radiance went 
forth from himself and gave a bright side tothe darkest things.”* 
This capability, indeed, was his leading characteristic. Mr 
Arnot, when referring to the Phantasiai, a book for stray 
thoughts, which was instituted while he was still a student, 
says very significantly :—“ His mind passed through the con- 
fused tumult of miscellaneous life as a magnet passes through 
a heap of sweepings from a factory, leaving everything that 
was mere dust behind, but with all the filings of real 
steel that lay in the way adhering to its sides, to be stored 
for future use.” But even this scarcely does justice to Dr 
Hamilton’s happy industry. The magnet is somewhat decided 
in its blunt rejections to completely represent his rare faculty. 
Is it not likely that he would have even turned back to the 
little dust heap and, picking out the more golden grains, have 
held them up in the sunlight, and drawn from them the neatest 
lesson in crystallisation? His great specialité was to find 
and to give out pleasantly the secret and the meaning of insig- 
nificant or neglected things, and, by drawing into prominence 
their essential uses, to impart to them a rarer beauty. So, too, 
it was in his treatment of character, as beheld alike in these 
little sketches of the old divines and his more ambitious bio- 
graphies. He found the best points readily, and he caught 
little traits which those who had gone before him had missed 





* Memoir of J. D. Burns, p. 4. 
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—traits, however, which shed a gracious justifying light 
over the whole life. It was the same in his contact with 
actual men and women. He soon detected the strength and 
the weakness of those with whom he was brought into relation, 
and made small things the medium of much pleasure. Who 
that ever met Dr Hamilton in society would have expected to 
find this in his Memoir :—*‘ Dining out’ was in itself re- 
garded rather as the thief of time; but now having undertaken 
the charge of a magazine, devoted to literature and art, as 
well as morals and religion, he will find a use for everything. 
Men and women in general will go to constitute grist for his 
mill”? Or this:—‘ Here and there he almost falls into a 
cynical vein, as he laments the needless waste of the treasure 
[time], in compliance with despotic customs, but the tone is 
immediately relieved by a slight dash of humour. His 
complaints are natural, and, in the main, well founded ; and 
yet, if in these matters he had been permitted to carve out his 
own lot, it is doubtful whether the result would have been 
more valuable to the church or the world. The loss of the 
time, if he had taken it easy, would indeed have been a calamity ; 
but the apparent paradox might, with a large measure of 
truth, be maintained, that such a man’s time cannot be lost.” 
Whatever may have often been Dr Hamilton’s momentary 
feeling, certainly his happy temper enabled him to act as if he 
fully believed this, and to profit accordingly. Had the reader 
sat next him at dinner, he might have been inclined to 
think him a little bit of an epicure, because he knew so 
many strange things about fruits and dainty dishes, and could 
set them forth so pleasantly, and even with apparent gusto, little 
dreaming that the Doctor had left his library with such reluct- 
ance as made his coming to dinner amount almost to self- 
sacrifice. And in connection with all this, the following is 
assuredly significant :—“Hare's Life of Sterling is a book which 
gentlemen scholars like you should read, to see the spiritual 
dangers of literary habits when not corrected by the tonic of 
some active and beneficent pursuit. Sterling became a 
Straussian, and a great outcry has been raised against Hare for 
publishing a candid and friendly memoir; but every lover of 
truth should be glad to get the true history of a mind so 
sincere and so finely accomplished, even though the ending is 
so sad,” p. 356. 

Said we not rightly that the differences of temperament and 
tendency noticeable in the subjects of our two biographies 
drew backward, and that the points of likeness came more and 
more clearly forward as they entered into a wider, richer 
experience? As Dr Hamilton, without letting go any of his 
delightsomeness of character, became more and more earnest 
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and severely self-sacrificing in respect to his calling as a 
preacher of the gospel, William Burns, as we shall see, grew 
softer, more kindly, as he grew older, taking a warmer interest 
in all these little things of the kingdom for which his friend 
had ever such a clinging tender regard and affection. Well 
said the old poet, “ Nothing grows like love ;” had he been a 
Christian poet, he would perhaps have said, “The love of 
Christ is the secret source of all true growth in man.” 

Intensity of character—a determination to completely realise 
whatever the mind has projected—is the pervading charac- 
teristic of William Burns’s life. As Hamilton is sweet, winning, 
diffusive, gathering up wealth wherever he goes by the sunny, 
insinuating gladness of his nature; so William Burns, by 
his eager, never-resting intensity, sets everything aside that 
lies in his way, and, spurning obstacles, cleaves a path to his 
end. Nothing deters, nothing diverts him; drawbacks do 
not cool or abate his unwearying energies ; successes do not 
excite him to self-gratulations, nor tempt him to rest in the 
pride of an end attained. Even in his earliest days this 
trait is predominant. He lifts up his axe upon the great trees 
near his father’s manse, and by his unaided strength, completely 
clears the place. Melvin of Aberdeen awakens in hima love of 
scholarship, and he outstrips most of his companions in that 
field. Just as he is about to be apprenticed to a Writer to the 
Signet in Edinburgh, conversion comes, and, taking counsel of 
no one, he at once sets out for home, walking on foot, a distance 
of thirty-six miles, to prepare to study for the ministry. No- 
thing thereafter comes into his life to divert him in the least 
from his choice. He knows nothing of a divided mind, or of 
the evils that it brings with it. Once licensed, his joy is to 
preach to perishing souls the way of salvation through Christ, 
and no desire, no sweet human tie or claim of affection, ever 
seems to have for an instant withdrawn an iota of energy from 
the work in which he engages. Not that he was deficient in 
the affections of family, or in any of the human longings that 
make sweet the sense of brotherhood. Some of Dr Islay 
Burns’ remarks on p. 306 of the Memoir—in which the pen, 
already approved in other fields, has well approved itself, and 
almost as mach by the leaving unsaid as by the saying—are 
most valuable in proving this; only his life was so completely 
possessed by one purpose, that lesser aims and ties were crushed 
out as insignificant by comparison. 

Deeply touching, truly, are some of these references in the 
Memoir to the tender farewells he took of the persons and the 
places he loved, when he was on the eve of setting out on far- 
distant interprises, Let this stand for sample :— 


** Before receiving the call to China he was studying the Gaelic, 
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and seldom had the Gaelic psalm-book out of his hand, but soon 
after this we saw that the Gaelic was laid aside and the Encyclopedia 
was brought out, and he was busy studying the Chinese characters. 
I don’t think he gave a decided answer to James Hamilton before the 
meeting of the Synod at Newcastle; but having heard that some timid 
persons were daunted by some difficulties that stood in the way, he 
said, ‘ That's the very thing that makes my call clear to go,’ and at 
once packed his little carpet-bag to start for Newcastle. The day he 
went off he was long in papa’s study in prayer, and then coming out, 
he silently wrung my hand and looked solemnly round as if taking a 
farewell look of the house ; he had his Breadalbane plaid over his arm, 
and after reaching the front-door he turned and hung it up in the lobby, 
taking one belonging to his mother instead, and giving me an expressive 
look as he did so. I was very much overcome, and watched his reced- 
ing figure with the feeling that he would not return. I went into the 
study to give vent to my feelings, and found the bible left open at 
Isaiah lxiv., ‘Oh, that thou would rend the heavens,’ &c. On going 
up to the drawing-room I found the Gaelic Testament and psalm-book 
neatly put into one of the shelves, as if he had done with them, and 
I then said, ‘ William will return no more.’”’ 


James Hamilton never seems to have passed through the 
awakening throes of a sudden conversion like that of William 
Burns ; and it would have been as impossible for him to have, 
like William Burns, abnegated all the ordinary relaxations and 
enjoyments of social life, as to have lived upon air. But, 
luckily, the gospel does not require from each man the same 
identical form of self-denial ; and in this regard, too, Christians 
may be helps unto one another by sympathy and mutual for- 
bearances. 

William Burns’ life, then, is remarkable for the complete 
and severe unity which pervades it. He turns neither to the 
right hand nor to the left. In reading through this life, we 
have often been led to ask, Is it possible for any merely earthly 
object to engage the whole sum of a man’s energies, as the 
preaching of the love of Christ engaged William Burns’s? and 
as often we have been compelled to answer, No. In the gospel 
of Christ, there is that which awakens and meets the needs of 
every portion of man’s higher nature. It brings the rebellious 
elements into subjection, and sheds over the whole mind a deep 
and abiding peace. William Burns found it so; when he had 
any distracting dispeace in his soul, he had no difficulty in 
tracing it to the emergence of self in some form or another. 
And yet he is anything but an unhealthy and self-analysing 
Christian. The peculiarly practical bent of his nature was 
quite enough to prevent this. His activity, in which he faith- 
fully faced the hard facts of life in the open air, was enough to 
run off morbid humours. Here, at least, James Hamilton and 
he were like each other. Both were incessantly active; and 
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their activity did much for their mental health, in the way of 
keeping a clear and bracing atmosphere about them, which 
encouraged the refreshing cold bath of renewed and determined 
effort. It is the same with William Burns in midst of the 
revival scenes in Scotland in 1839—41, as in Ireland afterwards; 
in Canada in 1843-44, as in China from 1847 till his death. 
Circumstances do not affect. this man in any way ; he is wholly 
superior to them. Whether amid the colds of Canada or the 
summer heats of China, he looks out on a world that claims the 
same spiritual healing, and he is intent, in season and out of 
season, to minister to it. His own words, which never express 
more than the true condition of his soul or the extent of his 
success, but generally rather less than the truth, are thus of 
peculiar significance: “I think I can say with truth, that God’s 
presence or absence alone distinguishes places to me.” 

He is an enthusiast of a very peculiar type, if we admit him 
to be an enthusiast at all. He is not possessed by his ideas, 
notwithstanding the intense fervour of his nature, but possesses 
them in all soberness. He is never carried into rhapsodies ; 
the remarkably sane, sedate, almost cold composure of his 
words, in contrast to the heat that burns at the core of his 
matter, is what strikes and fixes one. It is like a fire tingling 
at the heart of an iceberg, making it clear and luminous even 
on the surface, but not melting or softening it. One effect is, 
that he never slides off into the confusions of metaphor, and 
seldom draws forward into his discourses or letters long-linked 
details of his own inner religious experience. Christ is all in 
all with him; and the complete commanding beauty of the 
objective reality of that life so overpowers him, that, “striking 
on the chord of self,” it passes “in music out of sight.” The 
religious selfness, if we may name it so, which comes of the 
querulous exacting rehearsal of spiritual experiences, is sure to 
issue in a peculiar impatience of others—of their ways of feel- 
ing and their ways of working. There is no trace of this in 
William Burns. Having chosen his own path, he is not the 
least disappointed that others should seek out and follow 
theirs ; and so be that they seem sincere and faithful, he is of 
one accord with them. And, considering the rare intensity of 
his character, it is remarkable that he seldom or never relapses 
into fits of dispiritment or feels the need of relaxation. He is 
supremely equable and self-reliant in midst of his strange sub- 
jective semi-mystical dependency. 

But, as we bave said already, that very thing which enables him 
togo forward so unwaveringly, disqualifies him, so far, for being 
closely associated With others in hiswork. Weshall,ina moment, 
inquire more particularly into this; but we may remark here, that 
in this fact,we may have at least a partial explanation of the pe- 
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culiar need he seems to have felt for moving away from asphere 
of labour whenever other missionaries had pressed, or were likely 
to press, on into it. It could not be that he did not wish to see 
other men in the field, for he was constantly praying for more 
workers, and offered up for this object most part of his means ; 
in one instance, indeed, sending home a whole year’s salary 
(£250) for the express purpose that another missionary might 
be sent out to China. But he seems to have entertained a 
deep conviction that other men were not likely to be influenced 
by the considerations which made the opinions of others of so 
little weight with him, and an individual course of action so 
needful to him. While, therefore, he was knit in bonds of 
tenderest sympathy with all who had dedicated themselves to 
any form of missionary work, he had a fear of overbearing their 
own thoughts and wills by his supreme energy and influence, 
and wisely sought to save them from such contact as might 
have seemed to put them too much under the enervating con- 
sciousness of being left behind in zeal in the Master's ser- 
vice. His self-composure and his patient perseverance (very 
surprising, truly, in one who had met with such remark- 
able success at home) are only matched by the careful, almost 
womanly consideration he shews for other missionaries—one 
very beautiful instance of which is his devotion to Dr Young 
when he was on his way home to die—and his rare delicacy, 
alike in word and deed, in everything where others might be 
implicated or the general mission cause prejudicially affected. 
While, therefore, it must be admitted that he was in some 
respects too much a law to himself to be a good pattern for the 
general run of missionaries, it is most creditable at once to his 
mind and heart that he so clearly laid hold of this, and acted on it 
in such a manner as only exhibited the more his deep humility 
and sincerity—two elements, by the way, which are very 
noticeable in him, and out of which sprang no little of his 
success. He could not speak save when his own soul was 
moved by the truth he had to proclaim ; and in some instances, 
amid the very fever of revival, he simply tells the congregation 
that to-day he has no message for them, and sends them away 
more deeply impressed, perhaps, than if he had spoken. It 
was this sense of humility and sincerity which gave him such 
power over the rough masses; for they felt there was some- 
thing more in this man than eloquence, that there was an 
overpowering sincerity which at once winged his words and 
made them like hammers, striking and breaking flinty hearts. 
His appeals the hardest could hardly resist, and no wonder. 
“It is surely something unearthly that has come to the town,” 
said one careless man; and many, very many, at home 
and abroad must have felt the same. In Canada, not a 
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man of the 93d but went home more or less affected by his 
preaching. 

The secret of his incapacity to fall into routine ways of 
working,—to listen to the opinions of others, and to weigh 
and balance them in the scales of a semi-worldly prudence, 
had some connection with this sincerity, which led him to 
obey the promptings of his own soul, fresh from direct com- 
munion with God, before aught else whatever. Confidence in 
himself was anything but characteristic of William Burns, 
but confidence in the message given him, while on his knees 
in prayer, he had an almost boundless confidence in. When, 
therefore, he silently declined to act on the advice of friends, it 
was not that he was strong-headed, but that his duty to God’s 
voice, which had been clearly heard in his own soul, was im- 
perative over all else. And yet it is clear that he very vividly 
saw and felt the claims the Church had upon him, and clearly 
realised how much he was her servant. Had it not been thus, 
he certainly could not have been so useful as he proved to the 
world at large. Let us try to see how this was. 

William Burns’ belief, while it rested firmly on the objective 
realities of Christianity, was essentially inward—so inward, 
indeed, that he has not a little in common with the mystics who 
have now and then appeared in the Church—sometimes shed- 
ding new life and blessing around them, sometimes sending 
spiritual will-o-wisps abroad, after which men toiled to find at 
last a tragic death in quagmires. His incapacity to accept 
outward guidance is the objective evidence of this ; his full faith 
in revelations vouchsafed to him, even in reference to such 
arrangements respecting his personal movements as are usually 
left by pious men to be settled after a kind of prudent de- 
liberatidn, is the inward or subjective one. This experience 
is only possible where there is an intense realised communion 
with God. 

Speaking of Mr Burns’ itinerancy in the Perthshire High- 
lands, Dr Islay Burns takes occasion to set down this passage, 
which, however, has a strict bearing on his whole labours :— 


‘The almost exclusively subjective character of his ministry stands 
out in the broadest light. . . . His preaching was in the strictest sense 
a cardiphonia—the voice of an instrument that could sound only as the 
breath of the eternal Spirit of God swept over it. Truths merely 
known, believed and arranged in logical sequence in the mind or in 
written discourse, was to him no message from God to human souls ; 
but only truth, ‘ quick and powerful,’ and glowing in living fire within 
the heart. . . . tI offer no opinion here whether the principle on which 
he acted was in itself just ; or whether, if just for him, the course of 
action to which it led were a fit precedent and example for other men. 
The question is not even properly raised in this form, for his whole 
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ministry was so plainly exceptional, that no warrantable inference can 
be drawn from his case to that of others. His function and vocation 
was rather that of the old prophets, uttering from time to time the 
message and the ‘burden’ given to them under the immediate im- 
pulse of the Spirit who gave it, than that of the priests whose lips 
ought at all times to keep knowledge, and to impart its sacred lessons 
to others even when for the time they enjoy not the full sweetness of 
it themselves. Even those who may think that the principle on which 
he acted was carried out by him to too extreme a point, will scarcely 
deny the general truth, that however it may be with the other functions 
of the pastoral office—as of instruction, admonition, counsel, persua- 
sion, consolation—for the special work of awakening souls an awa- 
kened and immediate sense of eternal realities is of all things most 
essential. At least, if in this matter he erred, he erred on a safer 
side than that of those who would divorce altogether the message of 
the preacher from the experience of the man, and who can discourse 
of the deepest and most sacred exercises of the soul with an equally 
free and fluent speech, with a cold and with a burning heart.” 


This life of rapt and awful uplooking, which seeks a settled 
home on the lofty mountain-top of absolute union with the 
divine, inevitably tends to breed indifference to other ties and 
relations, which, if seen at all, are beheld as lying so far below, as 
to seem but moving and glimmering lines on the uncertain 
surface of the misty billows. Certainly it is an experience 
which does not encourage obedience to superior earthly autho- 
rities, or to make the subject of it fit easily into the machinery 
of organisations. It is the temper which begot the ascetics of 
the early Church, the crowds of medieval hermits, the ecstasies 
of the modern Madame Guyon and her followers, and the 
extravagances of simple, soul-led George Fox and his first 
quakers. If unchecked by the powerful hold of holy tradition 
and example, its tendency is towards a rapt individualism, 
which is intolerant of all question, and contemptuous of all 
such ordinances as would direct high impulses and control 
them within certain definite and beneficial lines of activity. 
It ever seeks to be a law unto itself. In most instances this 
spirit has come into play under a subtle and unaccountable 
principle of reaction, whereby the light of God’s presence in 
man played up so distinctly against the hardness and outer 
polish of utter worldliness and degraded indulgence, that it 
was thrown back upon itself, intensified three-fold. Half 
blinded by such excess of light, it has turned away and 
stumbled on the hard road of pure inward self-development. 
Who, then, can tell how much we owe of the later fruits of 
William Burns’ life to the revival movement of which he was 
at once the centre and the product? His work in China had 
scarcely been possible save for the revival, the revival had 
scarcely been possible had it not been for a long and quiet 
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period of preparation. William Burns found a prepared 
atmosphere, which the faithful holy work of men like his 
father, the Bonars, and the M‘Cheynes had produced. This 
was the heritage into which he entered—the sacred living 
lines of tradition by which he was held in steady practical con- 
tact with the Church. He early discovered in the very success 
of his preaching, that the glory of Christ was the first thing; 
that the conversion of sinners was best regarded as a means to 
that. This is a point which was noticed and commented on 
. by Dr Hamilton during the time of the Scotch revival : 


‘*T have seldom seen any preacher,” he writes, ‘‘ who so vividly 
realised things unseen, and who had so strong faith in the imparted 
strength of his heavenly Master as Mr Burns himself. J would say 
that he is more distinguished (prima facie) by zeal for the glory of 
Christ than, as I have have noticed that many are, by mere concern for 
perishing sinners. This gives a lofty bearing and an apostolical cha- 
racter to his ministrations, and keeps him from many sources of 
vexation to which others not so actuated are liable. I do not say 
that he wants the other motives to ministerial fidelity, but I do say 
that every other is with him subordinated to the noblest of all, the 
exalting of Christ in the salvation of souls.”—Memoir, p. 143. 


The very success of his first efforts for the glorifying of 
Christ in the conversions of souls, through the recognised 
church ordinances, made hii feel towards all the customs of 
the church a kindly and self-sustaining, yet wonderfully self- 
restraining attraction. But that William Burns had to exercise 
discipline over himself in this respect, there can hardly be a 
doubt. He very soon perceived that to be true to his own soul, 
he must give up all idea of walking on the ordinary conven- 
tional life of a “settled” Scottish minister. He must hold 
communion with himself and his God, and walk according to 
the “still small voice” wherever that might call him to go ; 
in spite, too, of all human claims and calls, and in the face of 
the warnings of relatives and friends. How difficult the pro- 
blem! Yet William Burns, with his calm self-abandoment, 
through which he attained to a still higher self-command, was 
so filled with that altogether holy prudence, that in a great 
measure he was enabled to achieve this result. And this idea of 
duty to God, with which no other duty could be held to inter- 
fere, was so strong in him as to relieve his life from any sense 
of inward struggle or dividedness from first to last. 

Nor can we pass on without devoting a word to this 
prudence which we recognise as springing out of his absolute 
sincerity and unféigned humility—a prudence which exhibited 
itself in other forms beside his complete toleration and allow- 
ance for others in the sphere and the form of their work. In 
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this he presents analtogetherexceptional feature to what we meet 
with generally in men of his type. Not only is he self-controlled 
and patient under pain and injury—many religious enthusiasts 
have shewn these qualities, mostly, however, along with a sort 
of half-hysterical self-assertion, which made them ambitiously 
seek for and vaunt their martyrhood. This was so, for instance, 
with Savonarola, the great preacher of St Mark, and is espe- 
cially evident in the case of the ordeal by fire. William Burns, 
though he would not have shirked duty to escape death, had no 
overweening desire to make a martyr of himself. In moments of 
danger or trial, he is as composed, and guarded, and cautious as 
any diplomatist, though, of course, always absolutely truthful. 
His reticence with regard to that attempt to reach the rebel 
quarters, and the prudence he shewed when he was afterwards 
taken prisoner and brought before Commissioner Yeh, are in 
this light very significant. He never fails to bear his testi- 
mony either. He declines to go down on both knees before 
the Chinese magistrate, saying that only to his God would he 
so kneel; but that he would go on one knee as he would to his 
own sovereign, which position the magistrate, struck by his 
evident honesty, permits him to adopt. 

No doubt he owed much to the peculiar dash of his discreet, 
active, bustling mother in his temperament, which made 
practical energy a sort of necessity of his life. He must be 
daily in the open air, and have a considerable amount of bodily 
exercise. The youthful upbringing, indeed, reveals itself 
through his whole life in a healthy, out-of-doors tone, which 
imparts a peculiar strength and fulness of volume, if we may 
speak so, to the current of his spiritual life. He is not a vale- 
tudinarian or a weakling, but a robust man, whose every 
faculty is clear and active, in whom neither are the feelings 
slaves to the reason, nor the physical man to a morbid, over- 
active imagination. He is singular in the complete self-control 
and wise foresight which he exercises in every emergency, and 
also in the utter incapacity he shews to allow the line of 
apostolic prudence—or the being all things to all men to save 
some—to run into or be intersected by the lines of any self- 
interested prudence. , 

In view of all these things we are not surprised at the hints 
we have in the Memoir of the indifference with which Mr Burns 
sometimes received suggestions as to his missionary operations 
from his friends at home, and from those who had sent him 
out toChina. He must act as his own soul,steeped in the delight 
of secret communion with God, spontaneously prompted ; and 
indeed, when once in the thick of his work, committees at home, 
save when viewed in strict relation to this, had scarcely any 
real existence to him. They were far away from him, He who 
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is at the head of all committees and armies was very near, in 
times of emergency when friends could not aid, as well as when 
they could. To please those by whom he is sent, in afford- 
ing them satisfaction in the result of their choice, is surely 
no unworthy object for a missionary far removed from home, 
to set before himself as an important, though not the most im- 
portant, aim of his efforts; but this feeling, in its lower form 
at all events, had no place in Mr Burns’ ambitions. 

It is true, he had gone out to China as a missionary for the 
Presbyterian Church in England ; but he did not go as an 
ordinary missionary. Something unusual and informal is 
certainly signified by the answer he gave at Newcastle on being 
asked when he could start for China. “To-morrow; I have 
everything with me,” he had said ; and, in the light of these 
words, we have an intimation of that note of apostolic singleness 
and simplicity and complete independence of conventional ma- 
chinery and accustomed conditions which runs through his 
every movement, till at last he dies in the dingy room in the 
native portion of Nieu-chwang, refusing to be removed to the 
English quarter, and with only his Chinese assistants for his 
attendants. For the rest, what God should tell him was best 
for China, it was all along his destiny and his joy to do. If he 
had a regret as to any course he had taken, it was not because 
he saw it from a higher point of expediency or political prud- 
ence, but rather because he fancied still grander spiritual 
results might have been attained by the adoption of a different 
course, it may be even a more foolish-seeming one. But in 
the need he ever keenly felt for contact with fellow-Christians, 
in order to the reviving of the ebbing flame of his spirituality, 
he shews how, beneath all his holy assurance and boldness, 
there lay a gentle, lingering, reposeful attraction towards the 
church, viewed spiritually, with the rarest and choicest of whose 
influences he ever practically declares himself deeply in sym- 
pathy. The prayers of others are highly valued by him, and 
often solicited ; and no higher pleasure could be given him 
than to solicit his interest for any person or object at the throne 
of intercession. His relation to the church of Christ, though 
very living and practical, was thus very marked and character- 
istic ; and it certainly did not fail, as years went on, to have its 
own deep and abiding effects upon his mind and heart. “ His 
enthusiasm took more and more a subdued Christian form ; 
never vulgar, bustling, imbecile, unstable, or undutiful,” it 
became sweeter and more readily receptive of sympathy ; 
always calm and composed ; manly, intrepid, and magnanimous, 
it shewed itself more and more “full of affectionate loyalty to 
the church and the truth.” 

Nothing, indeed, is more noticeable than the peculiar marks 
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of spiritual growth we find in him as the end draws nearer 
and nearer. While he is as intense and eager as ever for the 
fulfilment of the one great work of his life, he becomes more 
tender, mellow, and considerate. The little things of the king- 
dom now lay strong claim on his attention, and assert their 
right to recognition. Mr Bain of Coupar-Angus tells with what 
loving simplicity, and with what gracious sweetness and kindly 
interest, he entered into the society of the children when 
he was home from China in 1854, adding, however, the 
characteristic touch, that he wrote down their names in order 
to pray for each of them by name. Mr Bain writes :—“His 
spirit had now become riper and more mellow. Time and 
experience had wrought in him a gracious sweetness and 
human kindliness of temper, which in the young Boanerges 
were less conspicuous. He was more genial, more loving, more 
fully communicative, less restrained and austere than in former 
days. There was less fire, perhaps, but even more fervour ; 
less of the Baptist—more of the Christ. It seemed as if the 
exalted tone of Christian devotedness which he ever sustained 
were now less with him a matter of effort and struggle, and more 
a holy habit in which grace had become as a second nature.” 

As for his life in China, it reads like aromance. He speedily 
mastered the language, with several of its dialects,and went con- 
tinually from place to place, in face of the most terrible obstacles, 
compelling the love of the natives, to whom he at last got such 
access, that he found their kindness a sort of weight upon his 
progress in extending his conquests. Having adopted the 
Chinese dress, he went where no missionary had ever been before. 
But it is characteristic of him that he never encouraged this 
special attachment to his own person, the more as he was con- 
tinually passing onward to fresh and unbroken ground, to dig, 
and plant, and water, and repeat the same process over and over 
again, with an unwearying stolidity scarcely possible in one much 
dependent upon the warm sunshine of human sympathy and 
encouragement. Hewas robbed of his little all repeatedly, yethe 
never complains, but takes it all in good part, nay, rather finds 
in it an occasion for sowing seeds of gospel light which other- 
wise he could not have sown ashe did. Struck with stones by 
a wild Romanist mob in Canada, he makes his bleeding face 
the ready witness of his indifference to personal comfort and 
well-being, and astonishes them all by his meekness ; so in 
China, he proves that it is still possible to turn the left cheek 
to him who has smitten the right. This anecdote has gathered 
up in it the whole spirit of William Burns’ life among the 
Chinese, and a rare humour breaks and ripples along the dark 
cnrrent of the transaction, arising out of his noble yet simple 
self-denial :—~ 
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‘On one occasion the thieves broke open his quarters, and while he 
was present, helped themselves to clothes, books, and money, as they 
pleased, leaving him just enough garments for protection, and means to 
get back to Hong-Kong. One fellow had his hone, and being puzaled to 
know its use, brought it to Mr Burns to know what it was fit for, and 
was patiently taught the mode of sharpening a razor or knife on it.” 


And to the credit of the Chinese be it said, they, at last, 
learned to read rightly the grand characters in which this 
sublime life expressed itself among them, so that several 
churches sprang up as the direct fruit of his most self-denying 
labours. And when the end came, how fitly did all the cir- 
cumstances attending it harmonise with the answer given that 
day, some years before, to the Presbyterian Committee in 
Newcastle. He was “ready, aye ready”; watchful after 
the apostolic model, he was also served and equipt after the 
apostolic model. Let this bear better witness than any words 
of ours :— 


«« The trunk which had come home from China, containing nearly 
all of property that he left behind him, was opened, amid a group of 
young and wondering faces—a few sheets of Chinese printed matter, 
a Chinese and an English Bible, an old writing-case, one or two small 
books, a Chinese lantern, a single Chinese dress, and the blue flag of 
the ‘Gospel Boat ’—this was all. ‘ Surely,’ whispered one little one, 
amid the awe-struck silence, ‘surely he must have been very poor.’”’ 


We need not add much more to our sketch of Burns, and to 
our contrast of him with his life-long friend, James Hamilton. 
We have not allowed ourselves to wander into the fragrant 
field of details which lay spread out so temptingly before us. 
Had we yielded to our impulse, we should have printed almost 
every other page. If our readers have not already perused 
these biographies, they will thank us for sending them to such 
fresh, genuine, and worthy works. The subjects were saintly 
men both, and though of very different types, they deserve to 
be long held in remembrance. In their lives and in their 
deaths they were not divided. As for William Burns, we 
seem to hear the verdict of the far ages already sounding clear 
over his life and work, with a note of wonder mingling in it, 
why such a man was on the whole so slightly recognised by 
the churches in general in his lifetime. Moreover, we can 
imagine the future historian of nineteenth century missions 
finishing up a chapter on China with some such words as 
these :—“ William Burns is distinctly the greatest missionary 
of modern times; with more health both of body and mind 
than Henry Martyn, with more energy and enthusiasm than 
Carey, and with more self-command than Zavier, he is such 
that had he been a Roman Catholic, he would assuredly have 
been canonised. Simply because of the innate and unconscious 
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grandeur of his life, the impression made by his biography in 
its completeness, resembles what we should expect to be pro- 
duced by some thoroughly Christian epic, in which the hero, 
devoted with absolute singleness of purpose to some great 
object, is followed through varied trials and changes of out- 
ward circumstances, until at last he falls in midst of his labours, 
while only the first-fruits of the harvest of his efforts have 
become evident.” 
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gee stands in the midst, and is the inspired inter- 

preter, of events that form the great turning-point of Old 
Testament history. The Chaldean invasion of Judah, followed 
by the destruction of Jerusalem and the captivity of its 
people, occupy a place in the working out of the divine pur- 
poses with Israel, and the development of divine truth, such 
as belongs to no other event of the earlier dispensation. In 
the case, therefore, of none of the other prophets is it more 
needful to have a clear view of the historical position in which 
their contents are set, and of the measure of manifestation 
which the divine purpose in human history had attained at 
the time, than in that of the prophet of the captivity. As all 
history from the beginning downwards has been working out, 
through its own seemingly fortuitous evolutions, the very lessons 
of moral truth which the divine History-maker determined it 
should, we may assume that the history of a nation, so strangely 
originated and guided, had the central place of all in the 
elaboration of such truth ; and that, whatever transformations 
and experiences it passed through from time to time, as recorded 
in Scripture, had a specially determining influence upon the 
onward course of the kingdom of God. All history is a register 
of the moral results wrought out of human experiences. Sacred 
history must be specially such ; and that, therefore, which has 
a place therein, owes it manifestly to its own intrinsic or 
acquired importance as bearing on the divine purpose to be 
accomplished, Thus all the books of Scripture, and pre-emi- 
nently the prophetical books, engross the aggregate moral 
results of history acquired at the time, and their bearing on that 
which still lies hid in the future. But when we think of the 
place occupied by Israel in working into the web of human 
history and experience the divine truth which was yet to sup- 
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plant and annihilate human error, we feel at first, in face of 
the national disaster that now overtook them, as if somehow 
the transverse threads in God’s hands had been suddenly broken, 
and His purpose marred. Isitso? Had the world’s light been 
extinguished, not by self-exhaustion, but by some positive 
power of darkness? Or was it only the mere lamp, already 
empty and dark, that was broken in the collision? Was this 
national catastrophe a break in the thread, a flaw in the 
pattern? Or was it only a darker, deeper, shade, that was also 
needed for the completion of the whole? Israel had been 
themselves fast darkening the hue of history by their own 
growing ungodliness ; but bright threads till now had largely 
intermingled. Here, however, blackness seems to blot out the 
divine pattern, and only an eye supernaturally enlightened like 
Ezekiel’s can see, as he did in his prophetical text-vision of the 
cherubim, that there was still “a brightness round about the 
cloud.” 

It is manifest, therefore, that, at the point we here occupy, 
a very important phase of Israel’s work in the development. of 
God’s kingdom of grace and truth had reached a crisis. They 
had been long in the forefront of history: now they seem com- 
pletely crushed, and cast aside as a broken vessel. Ten of the 
tribes had long before been lost among the arid steppes of Elam 
and Persia; while the remnant, to whom Ezekiel prophesied, 
though spared to carry back to Palestine the oracles of God, and 
the unbroken but impoverished line of David, yet never again 
became as a nation what they had been before. Just as in the 
great part of their initial residence in Egypt, and in their thirty- 
eight years’ wandering in the wilderness, so for four or five 
hundred years between their return from Babylon and the 
coming of Christ, their national history is a blank, so far as a 
place in sacred history is concerned, and so far, therefore, as its 
internal condition and course had any such direct and deter- 
mining influence as before on the revelation of the kingdom. 
There is a little outflashing of the old theocratic spirit in the re- 
building of the temple and city; but from the time of Malachi, 
their light is quenched in the firmament of inspiration, as if 
they no longer belonged to it; and though they still preserve 
the forms of divine worship, and have individual spiritual life 
amongst them, yet, save in their religious rites and social 
habits, the history of that intermediate period is seen from the 
pages of their own historian, Josephus, to have been little else 
than that of a world-power pervaded by the worldly principles 
and policy practised around. From the time, therefore, of the 
captivity it is manfrfest that Israel loses for ever many of those 
actively influential positions they had formerly occupied, for 
the advancing manifestation of the truth to the consciences 
of men. Their position thenceforward is no longer actively 
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aggressive on the evil around. By and by it becomes thoroughly 
passive, and then in our Saviour’s day and afterwards, utterly 
antagonistic, to the furtherance of truth. The turning-point, 
so critically interposing itself between the past and the future 
of Israel as a people, and the continued moral preparation of 
men at large for the true restoration of humanity to God, thus 
lies in the historical facts that form the groundwork of Ezekiel’s 
prophecy, and furnish the moral results that bind the past and 
future together as one harmonious whole in the sovereign 
purpose of Him who worketh all in all. 

Ezekiel thus stands forth as the exponent of the Divine 
will at the most eventful and determining crisis of the Old 
Testament history. He does so, whether we view that crisis 
in its narrower aspect, as affecting the fate of the Jewish nation, 
or in its more momentous issues, as unfolding the mora] lessons 
for all mankind that divine wisdom had been working out of 
the history that preceded. His personal and prophetical 
relation is primarily with Israel, but with Israel in their 
national relationship to Jehovah, who in and through them 
was seeking to re-form the human expression of his character and 
will for all mankind to behold, and to have reproduced in them- 
selves ; and to have that image of himself originally impressed 
on man, yet again reproduced, if not in one man, at least in a 
body, a nation of men ; that the light of all Israel, condensed 
by the ingathering into one of all its individual rays, might 
penetrate the more widely into the moral darkness around. It 
had, as it were, to be proved experimentally in actual history, not 
for God’s sake but for man’s, that all helps and inducements 
of every kind that God himself could supply would fail to 
replace in man, singly or collectively, the lost image. This 
was one of the lessons that formed itself out of the record of 
God's gracious dealings with Israel, and helped to shew the 
fainting heart of humanity that the power was gone from 
itself to return to God, and that no helps short of God himself 
becoming man, taking human nature into immediate union with 
his own, could form the living root out of which a spiritual seed 
might arise, and become “the fulness of Him that filleth all 
in all.” Results like these were only branded the deeper and 
more indelibly on human memory by the national disasters 
that were now coming to acrisis. A radical and all-reaching 
change had to take place in the outward form of God’s edu- 
cative dealings with humanity. It needed the shattering 
forces of the Babylonian invasion and captivity to set free and 
to gather in for human use many humbling but salutary 
lessons, which had been silently coming to maturity in the 
course of the previous history.. In the midst of this crisis, as 
God’s spokesman, and exponent of its meaning, Ezekiel stands. 
He descries and proclaims its approach, he exposes the causes 
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at work that are determining its form, and when the crushing 
blow has at length fallen, he unfolds the mighty influences 
that swell out therefrom and roll onwards into the distant 
future. 

In attempting in some measure to classify, and gather into 
a focus, the principles of the divine working in Israel’s previous 
history, in whose light we may understand the better the 
moral import of the events that form the groundwork of Ezekiel’s 
prophecy, we would premise the consideration of the need-be of all 
previous human history, and of all its various forms and develop- 
ments, for the attainment of that condition of human history and 
human experience, which the apostle designates as “the fulness of 
time.” The time in which God himself actually became man for 
man’s redemption was a time, not of mere arbitrary appointment 
for such a purpose, which might with equal aptitude have been any 
other time earlier or later, but a time full of the moral results and 
historical experiences of all antecedent times, such as made it 
the fit, and only fit, time for man, when the divine incarnation 
could most amply and effectively accomplish its purposes. It 
was the time before which God could not have become man so 
as fully to meet all the bearings of the end designed ; the time 
also, before which mankind would not have been fully prepared 
to understand and avail themselves of such a manifestation. 
Human nature needed all the previous training it got, to bring 
it into the position in which it could be most truly and fully 
influenced by the coming of Christ. The nature of evil had to 
be developed to human consciousness, in order that the corres- 
ponding good, when it appeared in the God-man, might be seen 
to meet and counteract it at every point. Like the festering 
sore that has to be left to gather to a head, to bring all its cor- 
rupt matter to the surface ere the lance is used and the healing 
salve applied, so had moral evil to work itself up to the 
surface of human experience in order that both the greatness 
of that evil itself, and the still greater greatness of that one 
divine remedy which was alone able fully to meet and van- 
quish it, might be adequately revealed. It is difficult to get 
at, and apply the remedies to, an internal sore ; and the surest 
— is to draw it, if possible, to the surface of the body. 

ut how “the wounds and bruises and putrifying sores” in the 
human soul were to be reached and effectively handled, how 
the moral evil that had spread itself through the mind, the 
will, the affections—those impalpable, yet no less real con- 
stituent factors of human nature—could be rightly eradicated, 
so as to leave that nature, not only uninjured, but complete in 
its original freedoni and beauty, was a problem solvable only by 
Him whose hand formed, and. could alone reach, the deepest 
intricacies of the human spirit. We can only say, that it must 
have needed the preparatory course of treatment it got from 
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the divine physician, who began his healing process from the 
very moment of the fall, and, by his historical and moral 
dealings with the race, so brought that evil in its manifold 
workings gradually to the surface of human consciousness, 
that when the human eye was at length opened to look on the 
divine Son of man, it saw that he only was able to reach and 
remove it all, and make man himself a son of God. This was 
what God’s salvation needed to be, if it was really to restore 
such a nature as man’s to the moral freeness and fulness of the 
image of God; and to do this so as to suit such a nature, it 
seemed needful that that evil should be allowed to come to 
actual, cognizable expression in man’s own experience. The 
priaciple of all moral evil came to life in man in that first act 
of disobedience, but its powers and tendencies were still latent 
to man himself. From its first entrance into human nature, 
God knew it sufficiently to provide at once the proper remedy, 
but man did not know it sufficiently, and could only gain the 
needful knowledge by experience, to admit of that remedy’s 
full and efficacious application. And so human evil and divine 
good had to be brought out in their antagonistic qualities and 
character in a practical, historical way, ere the fulness of time 
was come for the God-glorifying issue of their actual collision 
inthe redemption of Christ. 

We come thus to see further, why it was that two distinct 
forms of revelation from God to man, just as two distinct 
streams of history, went on growing and accumulating side by 
side throughout the course of that preparatory training. Man 
was not in the needful state of knowledge, either of himself or 
of God, at the era of the fall or afterwards, for duly appreciating 
and deriving the full benefit from God’s actual work of redemp- 
tion as afterwards enacted. Man might then have received and 
believed the manifested Saviour, as he did the promised one, 
and so have been saved, but his own being in all its parts 
would not, would never, we may say, have known experimentally 
the full meaning of salvation. All that man is spiritually and 
physically needed to pass through the experience of being 
saved, in order that eternally thereafter, as he still grew in 
knowledge of himself and God, he might have an ever-deepening 
sense of the greatness of that salvation; and that experience 
could only follow the prior experience of what “Jost” really 
meant as applied to such a nature as his own. And hence, as 
we have said, just as that experience was to be wrought out 
by two divergent, but constantly interacting streams of history, 
sacred and profane, or more strictly speaking, Israelitish and 
Gentile, so was the work also to be specially advanced by two 
forms of revelation. The one was a gradually accumulating 
and advancing verbal revelation from God, in which man was 
taught what he could never otherwise have discovered ; and 
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the other, a revelation that was working itself out of human 
history and experience, and heaping itself up side by side with 
the other. God himself was the author of both, but in different 
ways, as both equally needful for the real education of humanity. 
In his providential treatment of men from age to age, and in 
the activities and mutual influences of individual and national 
life in its human freedom but divine control, God was evolving 
a growing revelation of moral truth, that, as each succeeding 
generation caught up and appropriated its lessons, would be 
found to fit into and supplement that other revelation directly 
communicated from heaven. It was not an immediate verbal 
revelation of such truth from heaven that would suffice of 
itself to take hold of and meet all the necessities of the human 
spirit, and enable it to comprehend the perfect adaptation and 
need-be of all that was comprised in the divine scheme of 
redemption. The divine revelation in word to man was needed 
for man’s instruction in that which his own experience could 
never have discovered or elaborated ; and though it was not 
fully understood at the time, the word that came from time to 
time from above was ever adapted to the moral and historical 
state of his people, and contained germs of truth, which, drop- 
ping into their hearts and minds, gradually expanded under 
that very experience, and formed themselves into recognized 
truths in the heart of humanity. And so that revelation 
in word had ever to be met by a revelation wrought out his- 
torically in human experience. The divine revelation advanced 
in front of the historical, but the two never parted company, 
but grew together, God giving in word to the church, as the 
church itself became practically educated, not indeed to under- 
stand all that the prophets had uttered, but to take hold of 
such leading truths and lessons of inspiration as should grow 
and ripen in its after experience. For divine truth needs 
more or less to be so assimilated by the human mind, to be 
passed through the alembic of human experience, and to be 
brought forth, adjusted, adapted to the human spirit, ere it will 
take real and abiding hold of our nature. Simple declaration 
of the truth by God, though all-authoritative, is not all that is 
practically needed for its purpose. We do not say that all 
truth could in this way be fully wrought into human nature, 
and reproduced in man’s own consciousness and experience 
as something henceforth inalienably his own; but we think 
it will be found that the principles at least of every such 
verbal revelation must, so to speak, be humanized ; and, only 
as they are so, will they remain an abiding, indestructible 
power within. We’can see that the greatest of all divine truths, 
on which human weal depends,—the needful incarnation of God 
in Jesus Christ, and in Him, the only full and sufficient reve- 
lation of the character of God, of the state of man, and the 
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eternal re-union of both,—never took deep and permanent hold 
of the heart till the Word was actually made flesh and dwelt 
among us. Then, and only then, all divine truth was wrought 
in Him into human nature, assumed a human aspect and 
shape, became practically in Him already a matter of human 
experience, and so, cognizable, apprehensible, attainable by man 
through the simple seeing, hearing, and handling of faith. 
Never till the divine thus actually took hold of, and incorporated 
itself with, the human in the person of Christ—and so, in the 
form and with all the qualities of true humanity presented 
itself to man—was man’s own spirit, as a rule, able to take hold 
of, and have true fellowship with, the divine. No doubt God 
did so specially cleal with individual men, as David and others, 
under the Old Testament dispensation, as that they did appre- 
hend much of the divine, and penetrated far down into certain 
forms of spiritual experience ; but is it not by the impossibility 
of then so lodging divine truth in human nature, as was done 
in the person of Christ, and needed to be done for man’s full 
attainment of its blessed results, that we can account for the 
vagueness and obscurity that characterize so much of Old Testa- 
ment knowledge of God, as well as for those direct messages 
from Jehovah, the visions, the immediate divine interpositions 
in national affairs, and the distinguishing earthly blessings, 
that needed constant repetition in order to reassure the pious 
themselves of the reality of the divine presence and favour ? 
The aggregate of divine truth which was first fully revealed in 
the humanity of Christ, could then only be adumbrated in 
symbolic rites and material forms; and hence, the manifested 
insufficiency of all these substitutes of the olden time, which 
only held good for a time, and were ineffectual to prevent the 
repeated apostasy of Israel, and the recurring triumph of the 
evil that had so fully wrought itself into the core of humanity. 
Only let their conduct be tested by such a principle, and we 
shall find it fitting into and unravelling many of those strange 
moral phenomena of Israelitic history, and throwing special light 
upon the solemn historical circumstances and moral bearing of 
their great national catastrophe in the times of Ezekiel. God 
was by them laying up divine truth for all mankind as well 
as themselves, both by direct revelation in word and by work- 
ing it out of individual and national experience. Sometimes 
the formal revelation of doctrine had a historical back- 
ground prepared in which that doctrine had already been 
practically exhibited in human life, as in the case of Abraham 
and the other patriarchs; sometimes, the two revelations seemed 
to come side by side; and sometimes, the verbal preceded the 
historical, But those very truths and lessons which we easily 
apprehend now, could then, in the process of learning, only be 
slowly wrought into human nature, and impressed on human 
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life. Divine truths, which have taken long to pass through 
the crucible of human experience, and become humanized in 
their form, though still divine in their essence, may be speedily 
comprehended and acknowledged afterwards, just as the prin- 
ciple and form of the steam engine, which it took long mental 
labour to embody, were, when so produced, readily understood 
and imitated by others. And it was, when those divine truths 
which Israel’s history in its previous form and tenor had been 
designed to elaborate for themselves and others, had been deve- 
loped so far as that history could, the further completion needed, 
as Israel’s own wickedness loudly called for, the breaking up of 
their previous constitution. That event, and their subsequent 
captivity, with its results more or less directly affecting the 
moral and historical condition of contemporaneous kingdoms, 
had its needful place in the onward advancement of the divine 
purpose,—the bringing of Jew and Gentile together, morally 
as well as historically into the very position of preparation, in 
which “the Word made flesh,” God himself become man, might 
be seen as the very revelation that humanity needed, and the 
very power that could make us again the sons of God. 

We are thus brought in front of another consideration which 
has an important bearing on the right understanding of Ezekiel’s 
place and work in developing the purpose of the divine dealings 
with Israel under the Old Testament dispensation. We refer 
to the place and purpose of Israel as a nation, in the evolution 
of truth. God began the educative process needful for man’s 
restoration from the moment of the fall. The fall of such a 
nature as man’s might be instantaneous: its full restoration, in 
a way harmonious with its constitution and requirements, could 
issue only out of a lengthened discipline. The evil that had 
got into human nature, and was to spread downward and out- 
ward from father to son, had to be revealed in its true charac- 
ter and doom; and the good, which man had cast away, but 
the remains of whose knowledge still remained, had to be cor- 
respondingly revealed to expose and supplant the evil. The 
fearful strength and tendency of sin was so rapidly developed 
down to the flood, almost to the extinction of good, that the 
carrying on of God’s gracious purpose with man could be con- 
served only by the total destruction of the evil-doers. In that 
act, as in many afterwards, less general but equally marked, 
God manifested in a historical way His unchanging attitude of 
avenging righteousness towards the sinner as such; and did so, 
evidently, not only for the practical revelation of his holiness 
and justice, but also for the defence and advancement of His 
purpose of mercy. “Outward lessons, however, even of the most 
telling kind, might impress and restrain for a time, but failed 
to renew. Evil only revealed the more its deep hold of human 
nature, and soon again re-asserted its sway. The Noachian 
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race gradually imitated its ante-diluvian predecessor, till God 
advanced on his previous procedure, and made a formal separa- 
tion of one individual from the rest, to be the head source of a 
family and nation, that, by special divine guidance and blessing, 
should become to others the representatives of his character, 
the human illustrators of his righteousness and grace. From 
the time of Abraham, two streams of human history began to 
flow on side by side, the one in a well-defined channel, the other 
spreading out indefinitely on either side, but both movingonward, 
often meeting and modifying each other’s character and course, 
but never uniting, and leaving, both of them, on their banks a 
gradual accumulation of moral truth as the result of a growing 
and deepening moral experience. In the case of Israel, good and 
evil, placed in vivid contrast side by side, and interacting with 
special vehemence, developed themselves with peculiar rapidity, 
and were cut in deeper relief on the events of their history. 
But all other nations had their place in the work as well as 
Israel. In the proper aspect of Israel’s relation as a nation to 
the outside world, the former were the representatives of divine 
truth in its rightful influence and effects on man, the others 
the exponents of human error in its character and tendency. 
But along with this, Israel had also the same deep-rooted 
tendency to evil within him as the heathen, while the heathen 
on their side had also the same moral nature as Israel, that told 
them of the sinfulness of sin, and forced them to do homage to 
moral truth and good when clearly revealed. Thus when men, 
left to themselves, would soon have drifted away from all truth 
and morality, Israel was prepared and made forthcoming by 
God to bea kind of universal conscience to the nations around, 
testifying with effect in their central political position for 
divine truth and human duty. They held up the unity and 
eternity of Jehovah as the one living and true God, His direct 
providential government of the world, His righteousness and 
mercy, and the blessedness of those who own and obey him as 
their God. Conscience in the world had lost much of its original 
controlling and restraining power, but its indestructible ele- 
ments remained in sufficient vitality to acknowledge this kind 
of central conscience that Israel’s moral character had become 
in the world. When it stood forth in its moral grandeur, strong 
in its consciousness of right and in its assurance of divine 
favour, it won their fear and homage. Israel then attained 
their Samson-strength, so that one of them could chase a 
hundred, and ten of them put a thousand to flight; for it was 
the weakness of error in conflict with truth, of evil with right- 
eousness, of self-trust with a hearty faith inOmnipotence. When 
Israel lost these their arms, then they became weak as other 
men, even weaker from the very reaction ; for losing trust in 
God, they lost it in themselves, and mere human strength pre- 
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vailed. It was the presence of Jehovah among them that made 
them prosperous and powerful, and that presence coincided 
with their own faith and obedience. While separated from 
others in a peculiar way, their very separation was not only 
the means of conserving their own moral purity and national 
existence, butof enabling them to become, whatthe world needed, 
a visible, well-defined, and intelligible witness for God. The 
national form, which their testimony was made to assume 
and retain from age to age, was that also which was specially 
adapted to tell with effect on the existing state of society 
around. It gave body, clearness, and boldness of outline, and 
an impressiveness of form that could not fail to take hold of 
the moral susceptibilities of the heathen world. The continuous 
presentation of moral and religious truth in the national life 
and character was needed to meet the peculiarly national form 
in which corresponding error was everywhere developed in Old 
Testament times. The nationalising instinct, which led men, 
from the earliest times, to band together in political as well as 
social unions, and to get the individual will and responsibility 
merged in the general, was the very way to extend and con- 
solidate the evil tendencies inherent in its constituent parts, 
and to repress the good. This danger, which shewed itself first 
at the tower of Babel, around which, as a visible, gravitating 
centre, the whole race sought to establish themselves as one 
political community, was averted by the confusion of tongues, 
which, while it did not destroy the instinct, effectually broke 
up the one universal nation, that was sought to be formed, into 
the elements of many. These gradually forming themselves 
at far distant centres, and spreading outward only in the course 
of years, would, in the very maintenance of their separate in- 
terests, when they at length came into contact, at least modify 
that growth of evil in each, which would soon have had un- 
checked and universal rule had they continued to live as one 
community. The divine hand, while it thus carefully checked 
and controlled evil in its national growth, that it might not 
frustrate His ultimate designs, yet left man in his own moral 
freedom and responsibility, to the operation of those influences 
that alone could act with effect on such a nature, in evolving 
the true character of evil and good. That process was advanced 
by the aggregation of men into nations, while evil in many of its 
most formidable aspects acquired a national form and solidity, 
and could thus be directly confronted by the power of truth, 
as it also came in Israel to assume a corresponding national 
aspect. And so it did. But while God gave them thus the 
opportunity, with every possible help and inducement, to work 
outthe evil, and to perfect their own everlasting good asa nation, 
they failed, and only proved experimentally the failure to 
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themselves and others. God foreknew the failure, but man 
needed to know it also in actual experience as well as by divine 
revelation. For Israel's national history wrought out many 
important lessons for humanity. It brought out, when running 
in the mould of divine truth, into visible, historical form the 
directly antagonistic aspects of human sinfulness. Each side 
of truth that was developed in them, challenged, forced to the 
surface, and condemned, at least in the realm of conscience, the 
confronting side of human error; while divine mercy, practi- 
cally exhibited side by side with righteousness, shewed that 
God, by such a revelation, was seeking, not the destruction, but 
the salvation of the sinner. And could we suppose Israel them- 
selves to have held fast their covenant position as the heritage 
of Jehovah, growing ever in the knowledge of His will, in their 
fidelity and love to His service, and so also in their enjoyment 
of His favour, then would their influence for good have, in like 
manner, spread its sway over surrounding nations, and Israel, 
as his first-born, would themselves have received the heathen 
for their inheritance, and the uttermost ends of the earth for 
their possession. As the apostle says of the law, so, may it not 
be said of those to whom the law was given, “If there had 
been a law (or a people) that could have given life (to man), 
verily righteousness would have been by the law (or people) ”? 
God let men work out the experiment for their own sakes. 
Israel failed for themselves, and for the world at large, but 
God’s purpose and plan were fulfilled. Their very failure was 
part of that fulfilment. And when evil in themselves had thus 
triumphed over the good, then those whom they ought to have 
subdued to God and righteousness, became in God’s hand the 
unconscious avengers of the moral wrong they had sustained 
from Israel. The kind of conscience—of moral witness for God 
—that Israel nationally was designed to be in the world, became 
seared and defiled. As man individually had been allowed to 
prove himself unable, even with all possible helps and encourage- 
ments from God, to work his way back to the moral purity he 
had lost, so had Israel as a nation of men, even with the special 
advantages thereby enjoyed, in having the outside evil of the 
heathen world shut out, as it were, by their national isola- 
tion, and the inside good, ever coming from above, shut in by 
Him who was to them “as a wall of fire round about them, and 
the glory in the midst.” And so Israel’s previous national form, 
having served its purpose in the historical development of 
divine truth and human evil, was practically dissolved, never 
to be re-constructed in its previous shape. They emerge from 
captivity as a people, in some respects a nation still, but not in 
its previous representative aspect for God ; and their history is 
thenceforth almost a blank, till the opening of New Testament 
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times, when they re-appear, only as nationally the enemies and 
crucifiers of the true Israel, the only-begotten Son, in whom 
should be fulfilled all that had failed in them, who should found 
the everlasting kingdom of the saints, and in whom “all nations of 
the earth should be blessed.” It isin a marked way, this national 
form of Israel, so prominent an element previously in sacred 
history, that comes to a violent close, and has its moral epitaph 
written in the prophecies of Ezekiel. Instead of occupying 
the high place set before it as a witness to other nations, for 
the glory of the true God, and the highest wellbeing of man, it 
had persistently chosen to abandon the calling for which it was 
formed into a nation, and allied itself to those of the world in 
their opposition to Jehovah; and it is the issue of this to both— 
to Israel themselves first, as the arch-offenders, and to the 
others in their several forms of opposition to His truth as re- 
vealed in the former, that forms the chief part of Ezekiel’s pro- 
phetical burden. They are not altogether cast away, for in 
them still is the remnant of grace, but they are cast down for 
ever from their past national standing, and emerge from their 
prison house to find their greatness henceforth, not in any out- 
ward national organization, but in humble, spiritual union with 
Him who should “ gather together the dispersed of Israel.” 
But while the place and meaning of Israel’s position nationally 
in the historic revelation of divine truth are specially handled 
by Ezekiel, because then virtually brought to a close, there 
are facts or considerations inside the national that are of equal 
importance. Thus along with the national as previously existing, 
but in a still more marked way, the kingly government also 
comes to a violent end. In forming Israel into a nation, 
Jehovah gave them a theocratic organization, of which he 
himself should be the head and heart. In them, thus 
constituted, he sought to bring back to earth in a practical 
form the true idea of God’s relationship to man; the truth 
which from the time of the fall had come to be specially 
disregarded and resisted, and which the gradual multiplication 
of national centres, where some individual will asserted its 
supremacy, speedily cast into utter oblivion. Breaking away 
from the fundamental principle of God’s direct and universal 
government of his creatures, and with that, from his law in its 
inner and outward revelation, there was nothing left but self- 
will and self-interest to determine human conduct in its indi- 
vidual or national action. It was a truth, therefore, above all 
that needed to be reproduced and conserved in some historical 
way among men, jf God’s own gracious purpose was to hold 
good and be fulfilled. And it is accordingly this truth that 
Israel’s calling and constitution as a nation were specially 
designed to impress on themselves, and to exhibit in its 
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practica] illustration to the surrounding kingdoms. They in 
some measure reproduced what is certainly the moral idea of 
man’s true and full relationship to God. They were church and 
nation in one, and Jehovah was their head and king directly and 
exclusively in both capacities. In the opinion of many, the poli- 
tical and the religious have since diverged, and come to stand 
apart andindependent. But originally and fundamentally they 
are no more so as regards man’s attitude and duty to God, than 
are the two sides of the Decalogue, both of them equally the law 
of God, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” 
and, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” The one is 
the source of the religious, the other, of the political as well 
as the social duty of man; and both are of God. The full 
idea of this divine sovereignty needed to find and retain a 
place in human history, in order that all other truth, needful 
to the full revelation of the divine glory and of human good, 
might have scope for development. When the primitive 
relationship of man to God was severed by sin, man lost the 
true idea of that relationship. In the earthly political com- 
binations subsequently formed, the religious element stood, 
indeed, side by side with the purely politicai, and frequently 
over-rode it, but the religious had become as much a creature 
of human passion and caprice as the other, and both tended 
ever farther away from true religion and morality. It was not 
the disjunction of the one from the other, but the severance of 
both from the authority and worship of the true God. The 
true idea of that relationship was Israel called to embody and 
illustrate. Jehovah was their king nationally as well as their 
God religiously, and the truth became through them a declared, 
acknowledged fact on earth, pressing on the human conscience, 
and opening the way for the growing revelation, historically, of 
his kingly righteousness and grace. The disrupting power of 
moral evil, with its pernicious consequences in separating man 
from man, and weakening national action, had already dragged 
them down from the higher realisation of the truth, when they 
demanded an earthly king, Still it was not a substitute, but 
a human representative of the divine King, whom they sought 
and obtained; and the truth was re-embodied in a more 
definite, palpable form, when David was by the divine com- 
mand anointed king, and the line of royalty fixed in his family. 
The human became the visible spring of authority, but the 
divine stood behind as the invisible source. David was there- 
fore the type of Him who alone could be the true and full 
King of men, because himself both God and man, with human 
sympathies, with divine fulness of wisdom and power. For 
the type here also failed to realise the Antitype, the merely 
human fell away from its connection with the divine; and 
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experience shewed that a true and abiding re-union to God 
needed a deeper, more organic union of the two natures in 
Him who could truly prove himself the missing link. God 
employed every means to keep them faithful, and to bring 
them back when straying. And when the nation gave 
evidence of sitting loose by their true centre, he sought still 
to preserve the great truth in its historic form on a smaller 
scale, by letting the ten tribes fall off, and keeping Judah 
still as the illustrator of the doctrine. The sacred record then 
shews us how rapid was the subsequent declension of the 
Israelitish kingdom, in the character of their kings and the 
state of the people, till they were swept from the land. But 
like all human types of divine doctrine and truth, that sufficed 
indeed to indicate the existence and character of the Antitype, 
but failed always to realize its full idea and continuance, the 
great fact of Jehovah’s kingship written on the face of Israel’s 
history, gradually became blurred through the growth of evil, 
reviving now and again under different kings, until the kingly 
idea of the divine government was altogether effaced. Falling 
from this, they fell from all the other forms of truth and 
blessing it provided, and they furnished their national enemies, 
in triumphing over themselves, with the plausible inference 
that they had triumphed over their God. Hence, while the 
divine purpose was fulfilled in writing both the fact of His own 
kingly authority over men in actual history, and also of its 
certain failure in a true and full realization by fallen humanity, 
the trust was taken from their hands, and the special 
judgments, which their own conduct had made inevitable, 
descended on the whole nation, and with special severity on 
their kings. Manasseh was carried away captive for a time, 
and then restored ; farther on, Jehoicahin shared the same fate 
with no restoration, but a subsequent mitigation of his bondage ; 
and lastly, the terrible fate of Zedekiah and his family, and 
the desolation of the land, brought to an end the kingl 

government in its past relationship to Jehovah. God had 
clearly shewn in human history, that man of himself would 
never reproduce on earth or replace in himself the divine truth 
and the divine image he had lost ; and so wrought into human 
experience the-great doctrine of redemption, that, if ever to be 
fully realized again in man at all, it had first to reappear in 
one who was both God and man. And hence it is here in the 
historical basis of Ezekiel’s prophecy, that the doom of earthly 
royalty in Israel is pronounced and fulfilled, for Babylon be- 
came the grave of .the old that was never to be resuscitated 
till the divine and the human appeared together in Him who 
was next to occupy the throne of David, as David’s son and 
David's Lord. God was revealing to man divine truth in 
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human types, but proving also the inability of men to 
reproduce the substance. And as their kingly government 
failed in reviving its divine ideal, so did their land. Canaan, 
like their kings, ceased, from the time of the captivity, to be 
the typical rest of the people of God. A mere earthly rest, 
like a mere human king, was tried in the scales of human 
experience, and, through human sin, was found wanting. The 
Israel that returned, had to look beyond the human and the 
earthly for their king and country. 

Another feature in Israel’s history that appears prominent in 
the field of Ezekiel’s vision, alongside of the national and kingly, is 
the priestly or religious. In their religious system were brought 
together, in a typical form, all the elements of truth regarding 
the divine character and their own condition, whereby they 
might be guided onward to the pure, intelligent, and spiritual 
worship of Jehovah. God and truth spoke by symbols, but 
the very symbols were such as invited inquiry, and would 
become to the earnest, God-seeking soul, helps instead of 
hindrances to the attainment of the truth. In temple, in 
priesthood, and sacrifice, all the great truths of redemption, 
all that man needed to know of God, of himself, of the way 
and fruits of salvation, were so outlined in material or visible 
form, that we can conceive of one, whose whole energies were bent 
on the work, gradually rising from stage to stage of spiritual 
knowledge, and through these very symbols attaining such an 
insight into the great verities of sin and salvation as would 
have filled his soul with a joy unspeakable and full of glory, 
and enabled him at once to see in Christ’s person and work, 
as at length revealed on earth, the full combination and 
completion of all that was there prefigured. How far the 
individual Israelite ever advanced in such knowledge we know 
not, but there can be no doubt that Israel as a nation were 
invited, and furnished with means, in these very symbols 
along with prophetical teaching, to reach the position we have 
indicated. Many of them got far on the way; and in 
proportion as they did so, and brightening rays of the inner glory, 
there enshrined, burst through veil and symbol into their own 
souls, would the temple, and temple-service, become dear to 
their hearts, not for its own sake, but for that which was 
therein still to be revealed. Thus God gave them a way here 
also of attaining to a saving knowledge of himself. But it 
failed like the others. Sin blinded their eyes. Symbols 
ceased to be such to them, and were taken for the realities ; 
and being so, it became but a short and easy step farther in 
the same direction, to add or substitute other rites and forms 
of their own devising, or of heathen suggestion. And so in 
this direction also, while typical forms served their divine 
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purpose in bringing nigh to man the divine truth he needed 
to know, they also proved man’s own inability to rise through 
them to the truth itself. Hence, after being misunderstood, then 
abused, and profaned, they too had to share the fate of king 
and nation. The temple, grossly defiled by heathen abomina- 
tions, as graphically described in the eighth chapter of Ezekiel, 
encounters the fate of the city and nation ; the high-priest is 
slain, and his family and all the holy vessels of the sanctuary 
are carried to Babylon ; while all this is still more solemnly 
exhibited, in chapter xi, in the previous withdrawal of the 
Shechinah from the sanctuary and city. The temple, indeed, 
was rebuilt after the captivity, and the priesthood restored ; 
but the promising dawn of a new day, when Joshua, the son 
of Josedech ministered at the altar, and Zechariah prophesied, 
and Zerubbabel ruled, was already overclouded when Malachi 
rose to utter his final warning to priests and people. Soon after- 
wards the true Aaronic priesthood came to an end, the temple’s 
inmost sanctuary was again and again exposed to heathen 
gaze, and priesthood and kingship both fell into the power of 
an alien race. The true sacredness and dignity of that typical 
worship seemed closed at the captivity ; and the glory of the 
second temple was not so much the renewal of the old worship, 
as the visible appearance in its courts of Him who was both 
priest and sacrifice, and whose atoning death should open up 
the way into the holiest for all the true Israel of God, whether 
Jew or Gentile. To this aspect of Israel’s past history, Ezekiel, 
himself a priest, turns with peculiar tenderness and sorrow ; 
and his soul breaks down again and again at the thought of 
the impending calamities. He is the last of a close succession 
of prophets, who were raised up as the crisis approached, to 
avert if possible, by timely warning, the impending doom ; 
and if not, to vindicate, amidst their own bitter sorrow and 
crushed hopes, the righteousness of the divine judgments in 
the desolation of their land, and the destruction of that 
temple, which our prophet describes as “the glorious ornament 
of Jehovah.” 

All these lines of truth, which we have been endeavouring 
to trace, converge into the prophecy of Ezekiel. He stands 
at the point in which all are drawn together into one common 
ordeal, that alters their past historical forms, and rounds off 
the lessons they were intended to teach. The substance of 
the prophecy itself yields the result of the kind of common 
development they have severally attained. It forms the end of 
much of that past, in its peculiar forms of trial and training,— 
forms that will not again be repeated, but out of which will 
spring in time the same truths, in their full spiritual efficacy and 
beauty; for “that is not first which is spiritual, but that 
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which is natural; and afterwards that which is spiritual.” 
Israel had failed to come up to the divine ideal set before 
them, and towards which all the divine arrangements and 
materials furnished them were designed to help their approach. 
But God’s purpose had not failed, but worked its way steadily 
onward through all the perversity and opposition of evil, and 
out of that opposition gathered the very materials needed for 
its complete and effective fulfilment. Ezekiel’s prophecy is 
the valley of vision in which we see the burial of the natural, 
and are taught to look for the resurrection of the spiritual, 
body of the church. 

And now, having indicated some of the trains of thought 
that run out of past history into the prophecy before us, space 
will not permit us to do more than indicate the use made of 
them by Ezekiel, and the prospective bearing of the prophecy 
itself on the future development of truth. Ezekiel’s mission 
was specially to those of his countrymen who had been led 
away captive, eleven years before the actual destruction of 
Jerusalem, in the reign of Zedekiah. In their case, though 
they knew it not, divine mercy had guided the judgment that 
brought them to Babylon, They were taken out of the midst 
of the desperate wickedness that was hastening on the dreadful 
catastrophe, which would sweep away so many of the old 
theocratic forms, and those with them, who had stripped 
these forms of their divine meaning, and turned them into 
instruments of evil. It was among them that God by such 
means preserved the remnant of grace, which, at length 
purified by suffering, should gather up the fruits of past 
history, and become the cradle of divine grace and truth in 
their New Testament revelation. As yet, however, they were 
still hardened and unbelieving, murmuring at their own fate, 
and cherishing the delusive hopes of a speedy return to 
Jerusalem. It is that determined clinging to the past and 
present form of national life at Jerusalem, though now forsaken 
by Jehovah, and their false expectations of its future con- 
tinuance, that the prophet has first of all to remove. These 
carnal hopes had been still further confirmed by messages 
brought from the guilty city of a wide-spread political coalition, 
against the Babylonian supremacy, formed between Zedekiah 
and the world-powers around him. In such an act, Judah had 
publicly dissolved her covenant relationship to Jehovah as her 
king, and become a mere world-power like the others. All 
that Jehovah had fitted and designed Israel, as a nation, a 
kingdom, and church, to become for himself in the world, was 
completely traversed, and his own gracious purpose could be 
farther advanced only by breaking into pieces the nation 
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itself, and the now unmeaning forms it retained. They had 
to learn, by a terrible experience, that the coalition so formed 
was viewed by Jehovah as against himself, rather than the 
Babylonian power; that he himself was at length in arms 
against them, to scatter to the wind their rebellious schemes, 
and fulfil his threatened judgments in casting them down 
from their past standing as his acknowledged representatives. 
It is the revelation and impression of this solemn fact that 
forms the burden of prophetic vision, and the theme of pro- 
phetic utterance, in the earlier half of the book. Hence the 
sublime vision of the cherubim and wheels in chapter i. is the 
appropriate opening, as well as the symbolic groundwork and 
text of the whole prophecy. It is Jehovah’s war chariot that 
is there disclosed in full career against the rebellious nation,— 
its horses, the rushing whirlwind that tears up and dashes to 
the ground every opposing obstacle; its body, the cherubim, 
as the aggregate power of all creature-life ; and its wheels, the 
mighty forces of nature,—all pervaded, energized by the spirit 
of him who sits above, clothed with light as a garment, 
—at present the scorching light of a consuming fire, to do 
his needed work of judgment, but even here encircled by 
the.rainbow-light of covenant grace, as the ultimate goal of 
Jehovah’s march through the history of man. Now its im- 
mediate work was stern, unpitying judgment on the nation 
which had so ungratefully and guiltily abandoned its trust. 
And it is this work of righteous vengeance,—rits causes, and 
character, and consequences,—that are graphically presented 
in alternate symbolic acts, and sharp, incisive words by the 
prophet, till the true meaning of God’s righteous dealings are 
branded on conscience and memory, and it needs only their 
actual fulfilment to make it be felt at length that a prophet 
has been among them, and Jehovah himself has been against 
them. Ezekiel completes his denunciatory predictions against 
Jerusalem (chap. xxiv.) on the very day that the siege began, 
with a message, in its import and attending circumstances, 
peculiarly painful to himself, as well as terrifying to his 
hearers; and then is silent, as regards his own people, for two 
years, till the news arrives that Jerusalem was smitten, and 
all fulfilled that had been uttered against it. The interval, 
however, is filled up, in accordance with the spirit and import 
of the whole book, with predictions of the fate awaiting the 
various world-powers, that by their own wickedness had led 
Israel astray, had hated and assailed them as the people of 
Jehovah, and were now exulting in the thought that their 
light was on the eve of being extinguished for ever, and the 
glory of Jehovah obliterated from the earth. God permitted 
their triumph for a time, till his chastisements of Israel by 
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their hands had at length yielded their intended results; and 
then he made them see, in Israel’s subsequent restoration, and 
feel in their own destruction, that he was ruling supreme in 
all, making the wrath of man to praise him, and working out 
the great purposes of his will, through all the opposition of 
his enemies, and all the faithlessness of his people. When the 
news of the city’s destruction came to the captives, they were 
cast down from their former hardness and pride to the depths 
of helpless despair,—the very state in which the prophet here, 
as God always, begins bis happier work of encouragement and 
promise. Broken off by God’s judgments from the effete forms 
and conditions of the past, they will be prepared to look for 
something better in the future. And the prophet, accordingly, 
in the gracious and cheering predictions of the coming restora- 
tion, makes their return to Canaan, and revival of the Temple 
service, only the historic stepping-stones to that true spiritual 
renewal, and full spiritual revelation of divine truth, which 
alone could make God’s house the centre, and God’s people the 
possessors, of the earth. We can thus see, without entering 
farther into the contents of the prophecy, how the threads of 
truth we have gathered together of previous history run 
throughout, and carry forward that divine plan which, out of 
past history and revelation together, was opening up the 
way for its own full development in the coming Redeemer. 
The captivity at Babylon was the grave of much of the old 
historic symbols, at least in the prominence and power they 
formerly possessed. It was the birthplace of new and higher 
forms, that should afterwards come to maturity; and Ezekiel’s 
prophecy is their explanatory text and exposition. 

We have thus looked chiefly at the lessons of preceding 
history in their elucidation of the prophecy, but we may glance 
also at the prophecy itself in its bearing on the future. Its 
contents, for their full understanding and application carry us 
far forward into the future, as they lead us back into the past, 
—reaching in the latter to the very roots of human history, 
and stretching forth in the other to its outermost branches. 
Its fundamental lessons and moral truths have to do with all 
times and nations in their relation to God and his kingdom. 
Beginning, as at the gate of the old Paradise, with the vision 
of the cherubim, it ends, like the Revelation of John, at the 
gate of the New Jerusalem. Ezekiel gathers up, as it were, 
the ripened fruit of past history, and plants it anew as the 
seed of that which was still to come. In a way also that 
strikingly unfolds itself as we peruse his prophecy, Ezekiel, in 
the character of his mission, becomes himself a type of that 
Prophet who was yet to come. He alone of all the prophets 
is addressed as “Son of man,’—a term so expressive of visible 
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human weakness, backed by invisible divine strength, in 
single-handed warfare for God with Jew and Gentile, now, as 
in Christ’s time, actively combined together against the Lord 
and his anointed. Our Lord’s pruphetical work among his 
countrymen is strikingly similar in its character and conse- 
quences to that of Ezekiel. ‘The prevailing impenitence and 
hardness of heart, the doom of the guilty city, the burying in 
its ruins of past forms that had lost their meaning and power, 
and out of that ruin the reconstruction of the true temple of 
God, and the gathering together of his redeemed in that 
Father’s house where there are many mansions,—all these, 
though in different measure, are characteristic of Ezekiel’s 
prophetical work, as well as of our Saviour. And still 
farther down the pathway of gospel history does his eye reach, 
till it catches the leading outlines of those visions, of things 
that were still to come to pass, seen by the beloved disciple in 
Patmos; and we are drawn to the conclusion, that Ezekiel’s 
prophecy holds the same place in the Old Testament scriptures, 
that the Revelation of John does in the New. The one speaks 
of God’s future dealings with the church and world from an 
Old Testament standpoint, to a people acquainted only with 
Old Testament forms of divine revelation, and utters his 
predictions in the characteristic figures of Old Testament 
times ; while the other utters the same truths in New Testa- 
ment language, adapted to the higher spiritual knowledge of 
the gospel era: and the one has still to be figurative as well as 
the other, when giving the description of heavenly realities, 
In the opening chapter of Ezekiel, it is One who had “the 
likeness as the appearance of a man, from the loins upward as 
the shining of chashmal, and from the loins downward as the 
appearance of fire,” who occupies the sapphire throne surmount- 
ing the cherubim; and in the Revelation, it is One “like unto 
the Son of man, whose feet were like unto fine brass, as if they 
burned in a furnace, and his countenance as the sun shining 
in its strength,” at whose feet the apostle falls as dead. In 
both, the cherubim wait on this divine being, and do His will; 
and it is He in both that makes use of the material forces and 
living agencies of the world to carry on his great work of 
judgment and mercy to its close. Babylon also figures in 
both as the great enemy and oppressor of the church, while 
the final collision between the latter and the combined world- 
powers, represented by Gog and Magog (Ezek. xxxviii., xxxix., 
and Rev. xx.), is described by the prophet with even greater 
fulness of detail than by the apostle. The similarity is such as 
to certify the identity of aim, both in Ezekiel and Revelation, 
and seems to imply that the one practically closes up the 
moral course of Old Testament history, as the other does of 
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the New; and that the heavenly inheritance was virtually as 
near and as sure to the saints of old as to those who live in 
gospel times. The glorious end foreseen by both is the same, 
save that the apostle, standing in an advanced and more com- 
manding position, describes its glory in clearer and sublimer 
terms; for both conclude (whatever may be the primary 
application of those last chapters of Ezekiel) with the far-off 
vision of the future temple and city of the living God,—the 
blessed home and inheritance, where the earth-scaffolding of 
forms and figures are for ever removed, and the glorious temple 
of Jehovah, erected out of redeemed humanity, stands forth in 
all its perfection of beauty, having its name and character 
inscribed in the heraldic scroll, that was first deciphered by the 
Old Testament prophet, 79% 71m! (Jehovah is there). J. I. 


Art. V.—The Climax of Messianic Prophecy in 
Isaiah LILI. 


A“ much that must stagger the student of patristic 

literature in the Epistle of Barnabas, there is at least one 
sentence, pertinent to our present purpose, which bears in its 
terse simplicity the stamp of truth. Adducing some of those 
deep sayings which are embalmed in this peerless paragraph 
on the Servant of Jehovah, the author of that curious letter 
expresses himself thus: The prophets having their gift from 
Christ, prophesied Christward.* In asimilar spirit, and with 
no inferior delicacy of form, a cognate thought is conveyed in 
one of those documents, which, however justly contested in 
many of their pretensions, may at least be accepted as em- 
bodying some of the Christian conceptions current at a com- 
paratively early period. Speaking again of the prophets, the 
Ignatian Epistle to the Magnesians uses these terms: They 
lived after Christ, and for this reason they were also perse- 
cuted, being inspired of grace, for the full assurance of the 
disobedient.t And as was their life, it is implied, such also 
was their prophesying. They lived a Christlike life, and 
they delivered a Christward prophecy. And in like manner, 








* of weopiira: ax’ aired txovris chy xaow tis abroy imgopnrsucay, chap. v., 
according to the Codex Sinaiticus. - : 
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to cull but one other of those pithy and memorable expressions 
on the subject of the Old Testament and its interpretation 
with which the writings of the fathers are so richly laden, the 
same Jerome who declares the law itself, when bereft of the 
presence of Christ, bitter as the waters of Marah, speaks no 
less strongly of the prophecies as unintelligible apart from 
Him, and in effect tells us, in the preface to his Commentary 
on Esaias, that he will expound these predictions in such wise 
as to shew Isaiah to have been not only a prophet, but also 
an evangelist and apostle, because the book opens up so clearly 
the mysteries of Christ and the Church, that the writer seems 
rather to be a historian of the past than a prophet of the future. 

Citations of this tenor, and others which present the same 
exegetical habit in a more exaggerated form, such as_ those 
that so often surprise us in the patristic expositions of Jacob’s 
benedictions and kindred passages, might be indefinitely multi- 
plied. They have all their own value, as setting in a sort of 
focal light the earliest idea of prophetic interpretation. And 
they are all, and some of them indeed in the very terms, 
but reflections of gleams struck off by Scripture itself for our 
guidance in the quest after authoritative principles of exegesis. 
Thus, to select but a single instance, one of the most sug- 
gestive passages in this point of view, is offered us in Peter's 
Pentecostal sermon. Discoursing on this very subject of 
prophecy, and quoting that perplexing prediction which forms 
the buoyant conclusion of the I6th Psalm, he gives us to 
understand, that when David spake of the soul not left in 
hell, and the Holy One not suffered to see corruption, he 
spoke really of the resurrection of Jesus. The psalmist’s con- 
tident utterance of a hope apparently touching himself, is 
explained by the apostle as in truth a prediction concerning 
Christ, or to keep by the exact phrase, one with a bearing or 
direction towards Christ. And while that whole address, 
studied in the light of an apostolic exposition, has a pregnant 
significance which makes it something like a charter of inter- 
pretative principles, this particular term, ¢s airévy, in such a 
connection, seems one of the most lucid exponents of Scripture’s 
own conception of Messianic hermeneutics. For the notion it 
presents is this, that all these prophecies were related to 
Christ, that they all had an eye and attitude directed toward 
Christ, that mediately or immediately and with or without 
a direct historic reference to nearer objects and persons,.they 
were all sayings bearing onward to Christ. And the simple 
idea which this succinct phrase expresses, considered as the 
index to an apostolic exegesis, appears at once to furnish the 
most apt and compact definition of these prophecies as literally 
Christward utterances, and to start the true thesis for the 
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solution of much that is most difficult in the interpretation of 
all the Messianic sections of the Old Testament. For, while it 
brings prominently into the foreground the distinctively 
Christian element, it makes provision also for the filling u 
of the background with the distinctively national or personal. 
It permits David and David’s Lord to meet in the Psalms, 
Solomon’s Spouse and the Bride of the King of Peace in the 
Song of Songs, Judah and the Church in Isaiah, the earthly 
type and the heavenly Antitype or Archetype in all Messianic 
prophecy. In other words, this simple and almost aphoristic 
definition of the New Testament’s own idea of the Old Testa- 
ment, while it exhibits clearly the necessary presence of the 
properly spiritual in any scheme of prophetic interpretation 
that will satisfy the conditions of the case, also leaves due 
room for the strictly historical. 

And these two terms, the spiritual and the historical, 
indicate the two great factors in any just and adequate theory 
of Messianic exposition. Only as we hold by these in their 
true union, and in their legitimate relations, shall we be saved 
from excess on one side or another. The recognition of the 
one gives us that sobriety of mind, and the recognition of the 
other gives us that spirituality of mind, which are no less 
needful for a true exegesis than for a righteous life. The 
spiritual factor held alone will be applied falsely ; and to what 
extravagant and capricious issues that will lead the student, 
may be seen most notably in the earliest schools of Oriental 
interpreters, and again in the Cocceian period, in which pro- 
phecy becomes a curious kaleidoscope, which the mani- 
pulator twists by any easy turn of hand into a thousand 
haphazard shapes, all supposed to body forth some broken 
lineaments of the image of Christ. We need the historic, in 
the largest sense of that phrase, to balance the spiritual. 
For, as Hooker says, “There is ‘nothing more dangerous than 
this licentious and deluding art, which changeth the meaning 
of words, as alchymy doth or would do the substance of metals, 
maketh of anything what it listeth, and bringeth in the end 
all truth to nothing.”* But with this corrective it must be 
held as a first principle, that the interpretation of the Old 
Testament, and most emphatically of its prophecies, must be a 
spiritual interpretation to the effect of seeing Christ in it. 
And the history of hermeneutical inquiry, from the early 
struggles of Tertullian with the Marcionites and Augustine with 
the Manicheans down to the exploits of the neology and 
rationalism of these later days, shews that this is the real rock 
on which so many quasi-scientific interpreters founder, The 
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baldly historic method passes ever into the literal and servile 
reading of the Old Testament, which is only a misreading. 
The recognition of Christ, as being to some effect the hidden 
treasure in the field of Israel’s Scriptures, is the first and most 
essential condition to a true appreciation of their meaning. 
Prope omnis pagina nihil aliud sonat quam Christum et 
ejus ecclesiam,* is the bold, broad utterance of one of the 
earliest and greatest expositors. And if this is a maxim 
applicable to the Old Testament throughout, it is specially 
true of prophecy, and most expressly so of Isaiah. Thus it 
has been seen that an exclusively and literally historical has 
ever led on to a Christless, and has issued in a purely ra- 
tionalistic exegesis. Thus, too, it has happened that most of 
those critics who refuse to discover the personal Messias in 
this fifty-third of Isaiah, have also denied the Isaianic author- 
ship of the second half of the book. These things have usually 
gone hand in hand, and the attempt to get over the one great 
stone of stumbling in the vision of Christ, the Sufferer and 
Surety, in such a passage as the one before us, has induced, on 
the one hand, false theories of prophecy, and on the other hand, 
a criticism with a destructive attitude towards the latter portion 
of this evangelical seer of the Old Testament. 

That such notions are afloat widely amongst ourselves at 
present, is only too evidently the case. For, not to advert to 
the more pretentiously scientific efforts of men like Dr Samuel 
Davidson and the late Dr Rowland Williams, or to the more 
popular reproduction of the erroneous views of men like Bunsen 
on the subject of the Messianic import of this chapter of Isaiah, 
given us in the Essays and Reviews and similar publications, 
we need only to take up books so widely disseminated as those 
of the late gifted Frederick Robertson of Brighton, and we 
shall find the same fact meet us. In dilating, for example, on 
the idea that the prophet’s life was almost more predictive 
than his words, he says :—“ Thus especially, Isaiah liii., spoken 
originally of the Jewish nation: of the prophet as peculiarly 
the Israelite: no wonder the eunuch asked Philip in per- 
plexity, ‘Of whom doth the prophet say this? Of himself, or 
some other man?’ The truth is, he said it of himself, but 
prophetically of humanity: true of him, most true of the 
highest humanity.” Or if we have in view the precise 


character in which the Subject of this matchless chapter is ° 


presented, we have only to turn to writings which have become 
so largely a popular power among us as those of Horace Bush- 
nell, in order to see how far removed from what has of old 
been generally accepted in the church of God is much of the 
the theological literature current in our generation. Thus, 
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speaking of what he calls the judicial figures in Isaiah liii., 
this clever and fascinating speculator says: “The whole chapter, 
it will be observed, is from the point of gratitude or holy ascrip- 
tion, after the offering is made. It is the witness of a tender 
confession, not a prophecy, save in that form. And what is 
more natural than for a soul delivered of its curse, its retributive 
woe, its penal bondage, and heaving in great sentiments of 
praise and holy ascription to its deliverer, to represent him in 
his suffering goodness as having taken upon himself the very 
pains and dues of justice he has removed? ‘Did he not bear 
my punishment? Did he not bleed under my stripes? Was 
not my chastisement upon him? Was he not smitten of God 
in judgments that were falling on me?’ And yet, every one 
who makes this confession will know that he means this only 
as in a figure to express his tender acknowledgment, and 
nothing will be farther off from his thought than to imagine 
that he was literally asserting the punishment of his deliverer.”* 
From all which it is evident, that even among those who admit 
the presence of the personal Messiah in some fashion in this 
prophecy, there are some who give it entrance only by a side- 
wind, and others who, while receiving it more fairly and fully, 
denude it of that peculiar character which we believe to be 
assigned it here. And the reason is clear. It is because this 
passage forms the key-note to so much that is most distinctive 
in apostolic doctrine, and because its most significant terms 
are adopted as the fittest exponents of the more expansive 
teaching of the epistles on the subject of the real import and 
value of the work and sufferings of Christ. 

Our object, therefore, is to review this question—What is 
the personality that meets us in this choicest pearl and coronal 
of Old Testament prophecy? Is it only some collective or ideal 
subject ? Is it only some prophet or king of an earthly Israel ? 
Ts it only some abstract aggregate of Judah’s nation or Judah’s 
trains of seers and preachers? Or is it verily that same Jesus 
of whom the deacon Philip expounded it when he joined him- 
self to the chariot of the chief officer of Candace? To all, 
indeed, who accept the New Testament as normative for the 
interpretation of the Old, the matter is foreclosed. For it is 
settled there in most decisive phraseology and oft-recurring 
citation. But as error must be met on its own ground, we 
need to look at this matter on its own merits, with the view of 
proving that this paragraph shews by its own light, and in its 
own contents, that any interpretation must be pronounced 
inadequate which stops short of the personal Messiah, and of 
that Messiah in his substitutionary character. To handle this 
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question with any completeness, would demand a minute dis- 
cussion of the exposition of the whole passage, so as to present 
the exact sense which a faithful examination of its language, 
in the light of present scholarship, warrants us to attach to its 
most important terms. In the meantime, however, all that 
our space permits us to do is simply to indicate, as we proceed, 
the chief findings of such an exposition, and touch with the 
utmost possible brevity on a few select points that seem to 
require settlement at the outset. 

As to the plan and division of thought then, we agree with 
Hiivernick* in regarding the whole paragraph as falling into 
so many distinguishable but connected series of three verses, 
carrying us gradually on through the humiliation of the 
Servant of Jehovah to his consequent glorification. Of these 
several sections, the first, which forms the close of lii. with us, 
but which has been proved by Pearson to have been uniformly 
united with liii. by the Jews themselves, starts the theme, and 
gives, with a few bold strokes, an outline of the complex image 
which is delineated more fully in what follows. Then through 
the first nine verses of liii., we have the great figure of the Man 
of Sorrows in his earthly reception; and in the concluding verses, 
we get the surpassing picture of his reward. For we agree 
with those who maintain that the dark panorama of suffering 
covers the whole chapter with the exception of those last three 
verses, and dissent from those who see the splendour of the 
glorification breaking already through the expressions about 
the judgment, the prison, and the grave. As to the prophet’s 
ideal position, again, it is the same as he has been occupying 
hitherto. He has still the exile and the restoration in view. 
Only, after depicting in very sombre colours in the preceding, 
the Israel of Jehovah in its deep and long-continued depres- 
sion, he turns from the members to the head, and speaks of a 
personality that constitutes the very core of the people, and in 
whom the sutiering and the honour of the people are to reach 
their climax. Looking on to Israel’s woe, he sees it rise to its 
acme in the captivity. But out of that gloomy spectacle of a 
national depression, which was only the sign of a drearier 
spiritual desolation, One is seea to come forward out of the 
very bosom of the suffering people, himself too a Sufferer, in 
whom the restitution of God’s true Israel is to be effected. In 
this manner, the prophecy, keeping still the historic ground 
on which it has all along been moving, introduces the Servant 
of Jehovah, and pourtrays in the first section of lili. his im- 
glorious condition in outward estate and in bodily and mental 
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sufferings ; in the second, the peculiar character assignable to 
these sufferings as borne, not for himself, but for others; and 
in the third, the moral worth of the same, as endured volun- 
tarily, patiently, and righteously. 

he main questions of an exegetical character, again, to which 
our present object requires us to advert beforehand are such as 
the following. First, the exact sense of the 7%! in lii. 15 is a 
matter of some consequence, as the word is one of those which 
seem to bring out so clearly the priestly character of this ser- 
vant. Passing by certain meanings, like the recreaturus est 
of Houbigant, and the notion of Kimchi, that it denotes teach- 
ing as a dropping of words, we may say that the choice lies 
between these two—sprinkling, and causing to spring, of 
which the former is retained by the Syriac and the Vulgate, 
but the latter is represented by the davudowra: of the Septua- 
gint. The objection to the former sense is that, in that usage 
the verb is never found with the simple accusative as here. 
But as the Hiphil is unquestionably employed in one well- 
defined application to the various ceremonial sprinklings, 
whether by blood or water, and as the warrant for the other 
sense of springing with astonishment has to be sought, not in 
the Hebrew itself, but rather in the Arabic nazd, we hold that 
the usus loquendi is altogether in favour of the so shall he 
sprinkle of our version. Next we have the important point as 
to the speaker in liii. Have we one Subject speaking through- 
out on to the 10th verse, or have we more than one? Some 
suppose the prophet to be the spokesman here, speaking either 
for himself personally, or for himself as the representative of 
all preachers, or in the name of several parties successively. 
And, of course, those who see in this Servant only collective 
Israel are driven by the necessities of their position to hold 
the speaker to be the Gentiles. But the “Wer” of prophecy 
is so uniformly applied to Israel, and any of those other 
theories would introduce so awkward a change in the 
subject throughout the chapter, and ovscure so much the 
force of the contrast between the Gentiles in lii. as re- 
ceiving the report, and Israel in liii. as rejecting it, that we 
may decide clearly enough that Israel, in the character of peni- 
tent for past misapprehensions of the true standing of this 
Servant of the Lord, is the speaker here. Then we have the 
difficulties of verse 8th, of which it has been said that no words 
in the Bible have been more variously rendered. As to the 
clause, he was taken from prison and from judgment, the 
sense of each word by itself is not far to seek. For 7¥¥ denotes 
restraint, and then oppressive handling in general: 08%) ex- 
presses judicial action or process of judgment ; the idea of 
its righteousness or unrighteousness being dependent on the 
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context : and the M22 signifies a simple taking away, it may 
be to a glorification, as in the case of Enoch, or it may be to a 
death. On these grounds we may set aside at once interpre- 
tations which have recourse to a hendiadys, like Lowth’s, by an 
oppressive judgment he was taken off; or to two different senses 
of the #2, like De Burgh’s, by oppression even from judgment, 
though it seems to correspond so far with the Septuagint’s é& 
TH Tarewvwoe H xing adTOD 720M 5 or to forced expansions of the 
terms, like Henderson’s, without restraint and without a sen- 
tence, as explained of the Jews not being hindered from taking 
him away. And though it is true (yet not to such an extent 
as to warrant Hengstenberg’s rash assertion that such has been 
the church’s view) that the prophecy has been supposed by 
many to pass at this point tothe subject of the glory of theServant, 
as for example by Jerome in his De tribulatione atque judicio ad 
Patrem victor ascendit, and by J. H. Michaelis in his Exemptus 
est et ad dextram Majestatis assumptus est; yet as the idea of 
the glory must certainly be departed from again almost imme- 
diately, it is much preferable to accept the opinion held by 
most of the greatest expositors of recent times, which keeps 
the reference still to the humiliation. Thus we see in it the 
striking statement of an additional aggravation to his suffering, 
in that he was led off to death after oppressive handling, and 
after a set, formal process of judgment which, with all its un- 
righteousness, gave the official seal of public law to his sentence. 
But there rises further the question as to the precise meaning 
of the declaring of his generation. The real difficulty here 
centres in the term 7, and of the many meanings imposed 
upon it, there are some to be dismissed at once as without 
linguisitic warrant, or as too artificial, such as length or course 
of life, with Calvin, Luther, Vitringa, and others; lot or 
destiny with Hitzig ; duration of his future life, or the mys- 
tery of his ineffable generation with others. Scarce more 
admissible is Knobel’s fancy that it means abode in the sense 
of grave, or Hofmann’s earlier view that it means dwelling- 
place, with the import that none marked the place of his 
sojourn,—that he was so poor and unregarded as to pass off to 
death without leaving note or memorial of himself among men. 
We are left, therefore, to choose between the two meanings which 
spring naturally from its root idea of a period of time, viz., 
either those living together at a certain time, or those 
morally together, one vm spirit. Hengstenberg and others 
take it in the latter sense, as his spiritual fellows, the whole 
generation of his spiritual seed. But as this brings in again 
the disturbing element of the glorification, and as the apter 
term with this moral application would be YY, it is better to 
hold by the simpler sense, so that, taking the M¥ as the mark 
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of the absolute case, and keeping for °3, its usual force of that, 
the whole runs thus—And as to his contemporaries, who 
among them ever considered the fact that it was for the trans- 
gression of my people he was cut off out of the land of the 
living, and that the stroke was wpon him? Another matter 
of interest as well as obscurity, is the exact allusion, in the 
grave with the wicked and with the rich in his death. Here 
the "103 is understood by some to denote, in the plural, deeds 
of violence or murder; and so Hofmann proposes to render it, 
one who is rich in consequence of murderous deeds, supposing 
that this is used as a strong antithesis to the character of the 
Servant who is poor through deeds of good. Others read 
wni23 on the strength of a couple of codices, and from the sense 
of high-places deduce that of sepulchral mounds, 4.¢., in his 
tomb. But for this there is so slender warrant, that it is best 
to keep by the common sense of the word and by the analogy 
of similar plural forms, and understand it, with Delitzsch, as 
meaning a death so painful as to be like several deaths, a 
violent, martyr-death. But, further, as to the %Y,—-so great is 
the difficulty the word is supposed to present, that Ewald 
would get rid of it at once by substituting the unknown 
form P¥Y; some, like Gesenius or Hitzig, going back to the 
dialects suppose, on the analogy of an Arabic root, that it may 
have originally meant godless; while others fancy that the con- 
text, and especially the parallel, D'Y, impart to the phrase the 
sense of a rich man who misuses his riches. Such interpreta- 
tions, however, all underlie the primary objection, that they 
import into the word an idea foreign to it, for the rich man is 
not of necessity the godless man. ‘There is every reason, there- 
fore, to hold by the plain and familiar meaning of rich. If so, 
the force is that, in his condition of death, his grave had two 
designations, with the wicked and with a rich man. His 
burial-place was appointed by authorities to be with the godless, 
an interment proper to criminals; but it was also appointed 
by others under God to be with a rich man, an interment 
proper to the reputable. And thus we get the striking idea 
that the last possible stroke of ignominy was designed for him. 
To his oppressive death, it was intended to add a shameful 
burial. But what was meant to be an additional degradation 
was strangely overruled to be a significant point of honour. 
A remark needs also to be made on this sacred text,—He shall 
see of the travail of his soul, and, shall be satisfied. For it 
should be noted that the word ¥ signifies simply toil in 
general, any manner of severe exertion, such as the husband- 
man’s, for instance, and therefore to render it travail is unad- 
visable, as bringing in the foreign idea of the pangs of child- 
birth. The preposition, again, can hardly bear the partitive 
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sense given it in our English version, he shall see of the travail : 
neither is the meaning attached to it by Havernick satisfactory, 
free from the travail he shall see. Rather does it bear the 
causative force, on account of, with which corresponds the 
Vulgate’s pro eo quod laboravit anima ejus. And then the 
secing is left dramatically unfurnished with its object, so that 
the clause reads, On account of the toil of his soul he shall 
see !—he shall be satisfied ! With this brief notice of some of 
the main problems in the exposition, we must leave other 
points of interest to evince themselves as we proceed. 

Keeping these things in view, then, we may ask, What is the 
Figure that rises up before us here? It is, in brief, the por- 
trait of One who, out of deepest depression and most con- 
temptuous disregard, is raised to highest honour and supremest 
power, and who, through this finished suffering and destined 
glory, makes a new people out of Israel and the Gentiles. 
What are the great features in the delineation? If we glance 
along the prominent lines of the exposition, we find them make 
up the very complex picture of One who, being designed to be 
the fulfiller of Jehovah’s pleasure, and the founder of a new 
people, meets first, and from most, with scornful neglect and 
ignominious discredit, no one believing the report of him, be- 
cause he appears first in ignoble estate, and lowly mien, and 
unimposing aspect, like an unnoted root-sprout out of a dry, 
unpromising soil ; who is so misunderstood in the real object 
of his life, under all its exceeding burden of dishonour and 
tribulation, that those of his own generation esteem him 
stricken of God, and think of him as bearing in his own body 
the punishment of his own sins ; who sustains sufferings of so 
exceptional intensity, both in body and soul, and with such 
singular aggravation in their formal infliction by a public 
judicial process, and in their pursuit of him to the very grave 
itself, and in many other circumstances, that men turn away 
with aversion, and hide, as it were, their faces from him ; 
who in all, nevertheless, enters only into other men’s lot, and 
carries the burden of other men’s offences, and suffers on their 
account, and not his own; who, also, through all these alien woes 
and pains, acts voluntarily, and patiently, and righteously, 
and in silent, lamb-like acquiesence, without either iniquity of 
deed or guile of mouth ; who, in self-sacrificing zeal for others, 
contemplates nothing less than to bring them peace by pouring 
out his own soul to death : and who, in all, deals so prudently, 
and in such perfect accordance with Jehovah’s counsel, that he 
is destined to receive the recompense of an exaltation as extra- 
ordinary as his humiliation, an honour of which his strange 
and unexpected burial offered the earnest, and a glory which is 
secured to him in vast and victorious dominion, an ineffable 
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inward felicity, and many surpassing elements of power, pros- 
perity, and satisfaction. 

Who, then, or what is this mysterious personality in whom 
so many various and apparently contradictory attributes are 
presented in unison? In reply, we might simply set this pro- 
phetic picture by Isaiah over against the historic picture by 
the evangelists and apostles. We might deem it enough to 
appeal at once to the witness of the gospels and epistles. How 
marvellously are all the lines, great and small, of the one 
description reproduced in the other! With what faultless 
exactness is the identification sustained, down even to the 
indication of the grave with the rich, so strangely realised in 
the dvj2 rAovews, and the new sepulchre in the garden—just 
one of those minuter touches in the representations, which, 
like the mention of the parting of the garments and the bones 
left unbroken, convey the most vivid and overmastering im- 
pression of the divine correspondence between the subject in 
the prophecy and the subject in the history. With what 
delicate completeness and penetrating precision is the veri- 
fication of the one seen to be carried out in the other! Do we 
take the notes of this Servant’s personal estate and aspect as 
our guage? Then this marring of the countenance, these 
figures of a growth like the slender twig or the root-sucker 
out of the dry ground, this lack of the form or beauty attractive 
to the common eye, have their witness in the obscure parent- 
age, the stall-nativity, the abject condition of the old stock of 
the house of David whence this tender branch came forth, the 
mean Galilean abode, the unhonoured retirement of the 
carpenter's son, the unpretending aspect of him who was meek 
and lowly of heart, the fisherman retinue, the fellowship with 
publicans and sinners, the life of poverty, and care, and home- 
lessness—all so strongly contrasting with the illustrious descent, 
and imperial mien, and brilliant bearing, with which the Jews 
credited the Messiah whom they expected to come as the up- 
lifter of the standard of a world-subduing supreiacy for their 
nation. Or take we this sign of his growing up before the 
Lord through all? It has its proof in the providence that 
shines through all the strangest passages of the career of the 
Subject of the gospel-histories, watching over the circumstances 
of his birth and glorifying them, defeating the savage purpose 
of Herod against his infancy, conveying him in the hour of 
peril to the place of safety in Egypt, and again leading him 
back to the security of the humble Nazarene home, and in 
many another scene giving his angels charge concerning him, 
and shewing him to be, as Vitringa so aptly expresses it, 
truly the One, ceteris ignotus sed notus Deo. Or look we at 
all the diverse tokens of his rejection? They meet us again 
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in the unutterable solitariness of his position, with no room in 
the inn to receive him, with none but a band of “unlearned 
and ignorant men” and a few Galilean women to attend him, 
visited only in secret, and by night, if perchance a Nicodemus 
or any of the chief men desired to hear him, denied by one 
disciple and forsaken by all, set at naught by Herod, mocked 
by the soldiers, impeached as a blasphemer by the priests, re- 
pudiated for a Barabbas, and deemed unfit for any other death 
than a crucifixion between two malefactors. Or regard we the 
varied expressions of sorrow and suffering? They live again 
in the sigh heaved on uttering the healing Ephphatha, in the 
weeping and the groaning of his spirit by the grave of Lazarus, 
in the tears shed over the blinded city, in the exceeding sor- 
rowfulness, and agony, and sore amazement of the garden scene, 
in the pains of his active ministry, and the desolation and 
anguish of his end. Or mark we this signalising of the pa- 
tience and silent acquiescence? They are brought before us 
again in the lamb-like gentleness with which he bore the rough 
seizure by the traitor’s band, in his sublime calm in the unbe- 
friended arraignment before high priest, and council, and 
governor, and in his meek equanimity under the insults of 
soldiers and servants, and all the indignities and inflictions that 
were crowded into his lot. And, in short, whatever feature we 
fix upon in the prophetic picture shall be viewed again in the 
lineaments of the gospel portraiture, and wherever we follow 
the narrative of the career of the Jesus of Matthew or Luke, 
we shall trace the steps of this Servant of Jehovah in Isaiah. 

But lustrously as this figure in the prophecy appears to have 
its signature in the evangelic history, there are few questions 
that have been more keenly discussed, and few positions that 
have been more vehemently controverted, by certain schools of 
criticism, than this identification of the two subjects. Hence 
the necessity of the attempt to prove that, apart even from the 
authoritative testimony of the New Testament, an honest and 
faithful reading of the paragraph can be satisfied by no other 
hypothesis. And this will be best done by simply shewing 
that the results yielded by an exact exegesis of the passage 
itself are consistent only with these two dicta,—that the 
personality before us here is a true individual, personal 
subject, and that this subject sustains a real substitutionary 
character. 

Now that this prophecy presents an individual, and not a 
collective personality, was the original view of the Jews them- 
selves. Not until they were pressed with the difficulties of 
the Christian inference did the Jewish interpreters, as a 
general rule, either construct the theory of a double Messiah, 
or adopt the notion of a collective subject here. And as to 
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the Christian Church, with the exception of an isolated voice 
like that of Grotius, the application of the whole section to 
Christ was a matter absolutely uncontested ; and not till to- 
wards the end of last century did the same indisposition to see 
the personal Messiah here, and the same consequent variety 
of opinion as to the real subject, which held sway among the 
Jewish interpreters, begin to shew themselves among pro- 
fessedly Christian expositors. These muitiform non-Messianic 
theories admit of reduction to some well-defined groups, the 
refutation of which cannot be considered a very hopeless task. 
But as against the Messianic application in any shape certain 
objections have been urged which deal more with general 
principles than with the details of exegesis, and which are sup- 
posed to withstand the current Christian view on the very 
threshold, we must glance rapidly at some of those that may 
serve as specimens of all. 

Against the whole Messianic reference, then, it is objected, 
first, that the representation of times does not suit it, in so 
far as the suffering is spoken of as past, and only the glory as 
future. But this objection fails in many respects. For, even 
granting its truth, it would suit the collective personality no 
better than the individual, since it is not the case that all the 
sufferings of the natural Israel, or the prophetic body, for 
example, were purely past, and their glory purely future at 
the time when this author wrote. But the truth of the assertion 
itself cannot be admitted, for the suffering, at least, seems some- 
times spoken of here as still future and contingent, specially in 
the phrases, if his soul shall make a trespass offering, and, he 
shall bear their iniquities. And besides, the whole affirmation 
is based on a misconstruction of the usage of the prophetic 
tenses, and on a misconception of the prophet’s position. For 
the position occupied by the seer is an ideal one, in which he 
contemplates objects out of the centre of his own subjective 
field of vision, and presents them accordingly, not as they 
literally stand in their chronological and phenomenal relations, 
but as he sees them m their logical and inner conneetions, and 
in their mutual dependence as causes and effects. The very 
fact, that in such passages the tenses so often interchange, is a 
proof that the speaker occupies an ideal standing; and that 
the prophetic perfect is not to be taken as a formal ym 
past, is shewn by this, among other things, that the old Greek 
versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, as well as 
the Septuagint so often reproduce it by a future. Another 
objection is drawn from the supposed singularity of the 
designation. For it is argued that if the servant of the Lord 
means here the Messiah, it is the only occurrence of the term 
in that sense. To this it is enough to reply that ample proof 
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can be adduced, though we cannot detail it at present, that not 
only in certain other sections of Isaiah himself, but also else- 
where in the prophets, e.g. Zech. iii. 8, the appellation is 
assigned to the personal Messiah. Again, it is objected that 
all that is contained in the terms which seem to express media- 
tion and atonement is simply something figurative, symbolical, 
or pictorial, so that nothing can be deduced from the sup- 
posedly expiatory representation of this Servant’s sufferings. 
This is the idea held by such interpreters as De Wette and 
Martini. But this theory is inconsistent with itself. For 
manifestly two great facts come out in the description—certain 
sufferings, and a certain efficacy in these sufferings, which is 
at least couched in terms of expiation. But if the one set of 
phrases deals with something only figurative, how should the 
other be supposed to deal with something real? There are the 
strongest notes here at once of pains and of an expiation by 
pains, at once of guilt and of guilt’s removal; and on what 
ground are the terms which express the one to be taken as 
only symbolical or pictorial, while the terms, apparently of 
the same standard, expressing the other are to be taken as 
real and literal? Besides, the whole section is steeped in the 
language used of the Levitical offerings, and we know that 
these were not of a merely ideal value to the Israelite, but, 
while filled with a symbolical power, had also a real efficacy 
of a present and positive kind, in connecting the parties with 
the congregation of God. And, once more, it is boldly alleged 
that there is no trace elsewhere of a really suffering Messiah 
in Old Testament teaching. In answer to this, it might be 
enough to say, as it has been well urged by Hiivernick and 
others, that, a priori, it would certainly be a strange thing if 
this were true. For, as one of the fundamental conceptions of 
Old Testament doctrine and history is that of righteousness, 
and righteousness especially in conflict, it would be surprising 
that the Messias, who is introduced as the perfected embodi- 
ment of righteousness, should have nothing of this conflict to 
endure. But in point of fact, not only can the presence of a 
suffering Messias be proved in such passages as Daniel ix. 
24-27, and Zech, xi. 13, but, further, the signs of a Messias 
expiating by such suffering may be traced, however dimly, in 
figures like those of Zech. iii. 8, 9. 

Passing, therefore, from these initial objections, we must 
notice the chief non-Messianic interpretations erected on such 
a basis. And of these, we have first the theory of the Col- 
lective Israel. According to this, the whole paragraph is a 
picture of the destined elevation of the national Israel to a 
position of honour and supremacy out of a lengthened period 
of subjection either, as the Jewish interpreters in general put 
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it, in their present dispersion, or, as most of their modern suc- 
cessors understand it, in their Babylonish exile. The speaker 
in the first ten verses is supposed to be the Gentiles, expressing 
their contrition for past misconceptions of the true mission of 
Israel, professing a worthier estimate of their glorious destiny 
in the future, and acknowledging that the weighty burden of 
depression and tribulation which the Jews had to bear, was 
borne, not for Israel’s own sin, but for the offence of the 
Gentiles. This is a view which was prevalent at a very early 
period. Traces of it are found in some of the interlocutors in 
Origen, and it has been adopted, more or less completely, by 
such Jewish interpretersasJarchi, Abenezra, Kimchi, Abarbanel, 
and in modern times, with more or less consistency, by Eichorn, 
Rosenmiiller, Hitzig, and others. The second leading theory 
refers the servant of Jehovah to the true Israel in contrast 
with the professional. The godly Israel are conceived to 
suffer pre-eminently, and that on account of the carnal Israel, 
and as a sort of substitute for them. And the formal Israel, 
now penitent, become the speakers here, testifying to their 
former blindness in supposing that their godly brethren were 
laid under so great a load of suffering for their own sin, and 
recognising now that these sorrows of the righteous were 
endured for alien guilt, and are ensured of a correspondent 
recompense in honour. This is the view held by Alshech 
(though he understood the close of lii. to relate to the Mes- 
siah), Paulus, Ammon, von Célln, Maurer, Knobel, and others. 
And a modification of this theory, holding the subject to be 
the abstract or ideal Israel, the people conceived as reaching 
its ideal vocation, is propounded by Eckermann, and wrought 
out by Ewald and Bleek. Then the third great theory is that 
which sees in this servant a personification of the collective 
body of the prophets. Here, again, the prophetic community 
is imagined to be the exceptional sufferer, and the Jewish 
nation is the penitent speaker, confessing its past error as to 
the real mission sustained by these teachers, and awakening 
to the fact that their woes had been endured for its guilt, and 
not their own. This has been advocated by De Wette, Um- 
breit, Rosenmiiller (along with the first), and in a mixed form 
by Hofmann. And besides these main currents of interpreta- 
tion, there have always been expositors who have recognised 
some individual in the Lord’s Servant. Thus Abarbanel gives 
us a choice between the first theory and that of a reference to 
Josiah ; Bunsen and Grotius take it to be Jeremiah, others 
understand it of Uzziah, Hezekiah, or Isaiah himself, while 
Hofmann now interprets it, in an uncertain way, of some last 
rophet. 
. But the inadequacy of all such non-Messianic theories to 
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satisfy the actual facts of the case may be shewn by many 
weighty considerations. Thus, all these three leading groups 
of interpretation are based on a usage of which no clear 
example can be produced elsewhere. For as they all agree in 
predicating a certain collective personality, they are called to 
exhibit some scriptural instance of so uncommon a personifica- 
tion, carried on at such length, and with such minuteness and 
continuity of personal detail,—details ascribing a soul, a death, 
a grove, and the like, to this Subject, and this all the while 
without giving any hint that the Subject in question is not an 
individual. Any indubitable analogy to this cannot be 
adduced. Again, all these views fail in this, that they intro- 
duce a very awkward change in the speaker throughout these 
verses, Thus Knobel represents the author as speaking first 
in his own name, then in name of the whole people, and again 
in his own name. And in particular, against the notion that 
the prophet, as representing the whole prophetic college, can 
be the speaker here, it may be urged that no genuine instance 
is found elsewhere of the prophet appearing in the name of a 
whole school of prophets, while against the idea that the Gentiles 
constitute the spokesman, it may be argued that that contra- 
dicts not only the stated usage of the “ we” of prophecy as a 
term applied to Israel, but also the introduction of the solemn 
"2Y in verse 8. Again, it may be shewn that the description 
of the Subject in this chapter, fails to harmonise entirely with 
discriptions given elsewhere of any of these theoretical sub- 
jects. For if we suppose the personality here to be, for 
instance, either Israe] or the prophetic body, how will the 
delineation of prudent dealing and the like, fit in with what 
meets us in such passages as xlii. 19, where the servant of the 
Lord is spoken of as blind and deaf like no other? And on 
the whole, it is easy to prove that all these theories do unmis- 
takeable violence to the plain force of the most characteristic 
terms in this description. Thus, one of the qualities most dis- 
tinctive of this Servant, as evinced by the exposition, is an 
unexampled righteousness. But how can such a righteousness 
as is here depicted be predicated of any of these hypothetical 
personalities? Neither do any of the other prominent linea- 
meuts in this picture suit these better. Will this ascription of 
patience, for example, be applicable to Israel or the prophets ? 
Was it not rather the very function of their teachers to rebuke 
the people for their unfaithfulness and murmurings? And 
had not even the prophets themselves often flaws to shew in 
the burnished armour of their faith and endurance? Or, let 
the peculiar insignia of suffering be taken here, and with what 
truth, adequate to the emphatic expressions, can it be alleged 
that Israel bore the sufferings of the Gentiles, or the godly 
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Israel those of the carnal, or the prophetic body those of the 
nation? Can it even be maintained that the true Israel or 
the prophets suffered more than the rest of the people? Is it 
not rather the case that often these were precisely the parties 
that had less to endure, and that received more signal honour ? 
Or how could it be said of any of these that they bore their woes 
voluntarily ? Was their transportation into the land of exile 
a self-chosen step? Or how could it be asserted that they 
suffered without sin, without either violence of deed or deceit 
of mouth, as this Servant is declared to do? Is it not rather 
the constant testimony of Scripture, that it was just because 
God had a controversy with the whole people for their iniquity 
that His hand was laid so heavily upon them? Or how could 
the one stand for the other in any such representative position 
as is here indicated, if the Gentiles suffered as well as the Jews, 
and the carnal Israel as well as the spiritual, and the people as 
well as the prophets? Or how si it be said that any of 
these made their soul a trespass-offering for the others, if no 
tangible relief can be shewn to have accrued to these others by 
that offering, and if still they had to sustain their own lot of 
suffering ? Or will the terms of this description better suit 
Jeremiah, Uzziah, Josiah, or any of the other non-Messianic 
individualistic personalities? Will the attitude of silent 
acquiescence hold good when we read of that prophet, for 
instance, that he cursed the day of his birth (Jer. xx. 14), and 
complained that God had deceived him (xx. 7)? Or will the 
assertion of a forgiveness and peace gained for others by any 
one of these verify itself in the fact, when we find that the 
result of Jeremiah’s sorrows was rather an addition of woe to 
Israel, and that Josiah, instead of giving his life freely for his 
people was killed in battle, precisely because he refused to 
listen to the divine warnings, and went wilfully to his doom by 
the hand of Pharaoh-Necho (2 Kings xxiii. 29)? In short, not 
one of these exhibits the character assigned to this Servant of 
Jehovah. Not one of these answers to the most peculiar 
strokes in the prophetic picture. And are we not warranted 
in holding the inadequacy of any of these theories of a col- 
lective personality in especial, and in affirming that all the 
signs of this delineation point us unmistakeably to a single 

rson,—to a true individual personality,—as the Subject ¢ 

And with equal clearness should it appear that this Subject 
is as truly substitutionary as personal. For it is not merely a 
sufferer that comes to view here, but a sufferer for the sins of 
others. Few interpreters, indeed, even the most rationalistic, 
decline to admit the existence of some sort of substitution in 
the passage. And the various expedients by which they empty 
that idea of its proper import only prove the more forcibly how 
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indelibly ingrained it is in the paragraph. The evidence of 
the presence of a real substitution here is given in a rich 
diversity of phraseology. Thus how lucidly it is conveyed,in 
the mention of the chastisement for our peace,—a sentence 
which it is sought, indeed, in various ways, to relieve of its 
sharper meaning, as by placing the idea of instruction in room 
of that of chastisement, or by making it only equivalent to a 
chastisement that proves beneficial to us,—but which is allowed, 
even by critics like Hitzig, to contain more than that, and 
implies plainly, that upon this Servant was laid the chastise- 
ment that had in view or secured our peace. Or take the 
words, with his stripes we are healed,—truly a marvellous 
declaration in the light of common experience. For while 
recovery comes to the patient in bodily maladies only by the 
patient’s own endurance at once of the natural pains of the 
ailment, and the added pangs of the physician’s applications 
or the surgeon’s knife, here, in this spiritual sickness, the lash 
is laid upon another, the stripes are received by another, the 
wounds sustained by another are the means of health to us; 
and the blood that streams from ancther’s hurt is the balm that 
brings soundness to Israel. How pointedly is the same truth 
put in the phrase,—the Lord laid on him the iniquity of us all, 
—specially in its connection with the preceding mention of the 
straying like lost sheep. For these figures which express so 
vividly the great ideas of the misery, the wniversality, and 
the variety of man’s sin, suggest what manner of pain-bearer 
and health-restorer was needed, and what reason there was for 
the Lord’s causing the iniquity of us all to light upon another. 
Most significantly, again, is the same indicated in the specific 
force of the term used for the “bearing” of pain and iniquity 
here. For this Servant’s relation to these ills is conveyed by 
the term 83, which is the stated formula of the law, and of 
which it may be safely affirmed that, notwithstanding every 
effort to extrude its vicarious import, the proof is abundant 
that it is employed of the taking both of the debt of another’s 
offence, and the punishment of another’s sin to oneself, and that 
it has the sense of removing by bearing. Yet more empha- 
tically pronounced is this idea in the soul made a trespass- 
offering; for the offering is there the DY* of the Levitical ordin- 
ances, which embodies so indubitably the legal ideas of com- 
pensation and satisfaction. And some of these characteristic 
phrases only exhibit this fact in stronger hues the more 
critically they are examined. Thus, if we select the expres- 
sion, wounded for our transgressions, we find the preposition 
used there to be 1, and as this 19 with the passive corresponds 
not to the Greek im, but to axé, the position becomes inadmis- 
sible, that what is implied is only that our transgressions pierced 
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his heart, or wounded him in feeling and sympathy, and the 
meaning is seen to be that he was pierced, or subjected to a pain- 
ful death, on account of our transgression. These expressions, 
wounded for our transgressions, bruised for our iniquities, 
and the like, are among the strongest that could be chosen to 
bring out the vicarious position ; and, as the prophetic state- 
ment proceeds, terms of that import are accumulated verse 
after verse until the substitutionary character of this Servant 
of Jehovah is set in the clearest light and the most decisive 
colouring. 

And if the examination of the language itself evinces so 
satisfactorily how deeply seated the truth of a real substitution 
is here, not less shall we be confirmed in this conviction by 
glancing at some of the incongruities to which opposite views 
drive interpreters. We need not go back to the puerile shifts 
of earlier exegetes, like Abarbanel, but we may take as exem- 
plary of the rest one or two of the greater and better known 
names in recent criticism. Thus we may select Gesenius, who 
in his commentary devotes a separate excursus to the statement 
of a train of some seven primary objections against the pro- 
perly Messianic view, and discusses also in another paper the 
question as to the substitution. At the outset he asserts the 
position that no use is made of this passage in the New 
Testament in application to the idea of an expiatory death ; 
and in proof of the inadmissibility of such an application, he 
refers to Matt. viii. 17. This quotation— Himself took our 
infirmities and bare our sicknesses,—Gesenius speaks of as 
quite conclusive against the ordinary view. But how does the 
case really stand? Matthew’s words are a very exact rendering 
of the Hebrew in Isaiah liii. 4, the nicely discriminated terms 
82 and 93D being admirably reproduced in the trae and 
’8doracev ; and the bearing which the prophet has in view in the 
first instance is certainly a bearing of sickness or pain rather 
than sin. Hence it is inferred, that by this bearing can be 
meant only either a taking away and healing of ills, or else a 
bearing of them simply on the heart, a sympathetic feeling for 
those who lie under them. But if this were all, the apposite- 
ness of the citation would be somewhat obscure. For its force 
becomes apparent only when we mark its application to cases 
of miraculous healing, and when we grasp the deeper meaning 
of the miracles, as evidential incidents indicating in the palpa- 
ble language of fact Christ’s power to deal with the soul and 
its inner ills,—as cleansings of the stream, in short, illustrative 
of a cleansing of the fountain of our ailments. Besides 
Gesenius’s idea of the passage, while it obliterates the force 
of the word which forms the very point of the citation, airé, 
Himself, in his own person, took our infirmities, also fails to 
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keep for the original verbs, as represented by the «9+ and 
i8deracey, their proper import, by which, in however bald a 
sense we understand these infirmities and sicknesses, we are 
put in mind of ills taken on, and thereby removed, by another. 
But when we speak of that as being done with ills not proper 
to the person doing it, we speak of what is really a substitution. 
And even supposing that, with Gesenius, we restrict the quota- 
tion to the utmost literality of sense, it surely does not follow 
that such an employment of the sentence is conclusive against 
the view of a real expiation, unless it could be shewn that 
Matthew puts forward this application as the only possible 
application of the prophetic words. The Septuagint, therefore, 
fairly strikes the deeper truth in the sentence when it renders 
at once, cirog rag dmagring jucv gége. Another matter of a 
verbal kind on which he lays stress in his exposition is the 
supposedly plural usage of i> in verse 8,—for the transgres- 
sion of my people the stroke was on him (them),—by which 
the reference to a single individual and the maintenance of the 
strict idea of a substitution are imagined to be annulled. But 
not to speak of the various rendering ny), it is now admitted 
by the best Hebraists, such as Ewald, that this form may be 
singular as well as plural. And then beyond such minor 
criticisms, he falls back on the notion that the substitution 
which appears here is only such as may pass between man and 
man. In proof of the existence of this doctrine in the Old 
Testament, he adduces a variety of instances. But any candid 
consideration of these passages will shew at once that they 
want the marks of any real vicarious standing, and fai] just in 
those elements which are most characteristic of this paragraph. 
For in the case of the children visited by the iniquity of the 
fathers (Exod. xx. 5), there is no exemption from suffering for 
sin on the fathers’ part by reason of the children’s implication : 
in that of Achan (Joshua vii.), the fact that the people are in 
some sense involved in his guilt, is evidenced by the inability 
of the army to stand before the men of Ai, but Achan himself 
and his house are also destroyed: in that of David and Bath- 
sheba (2 Sam. xii.), the doom of death on the child does not 
free the king from suffering, neither does it expiate the guilt 
of his sin,—for the forgiveness of God was already his before 
the event: in that of the numbering of the people (2 Sam. xxiv.), 
there was sin on the people’s part as well as on the king’s, and 
there was suffering on the king’s part as well as on the people’s : 
in that of Saul (2 Sam. xxi.), there was probably guilt on the 
side of the family as well as himself, and there was retributive 
vengeance on himself as well as the family: as to the case 
cited from Daniel (xi. 35), it is enough to say, that the point 
brought into view is the purifying and testing power of afflic- 
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tion, as felt in personal experience, or as recognised through 
the example of others: and as to Isaiah xliii. 3, where Egypt 
is said to be given as aransom for Israel, we need only remark 
that in criticising De Wette’s appeal to Proverbs xxi. 18, as 
favouring the idea of a merely figurative substitution, Gesenius 
himself admits that there is at least a wide difference between 
the 785 of these passages and the O¥¥ of this. Thusit is clear, 
that in all these instances, the two main and characteristic 
qualities are missing, viz., a true immunity from participation 
in the guilt on the side of the supposedly vicarious party, and 
a real exemption from the proper penalties of that guilt on the 
side of the actual offender; and this whole ccnception of a 
substitutionary standing between man and man, in Gesenius’s 
apprehension of it, is not found either here or elsewhere in the 
Old Testament. 

It is somewhat more difficult to deal with an exegete like 
Hofmann, whose view of the atonement is a more subtle one, 
and whose interpretations partake of the same character. It 
will suffice, however, at present to select simply an example or 
two of the method in which he treats the great vicarious 
phrases here. Thus, in commenting on the words,—the chas- 
tisement for our peace was upon him, he denies that they 
imply any punishment in the sense of satisfaction to law, and 
holds that they denote a chastisement that proves for our 
good. Ifthe people had borne this chastisement themselves, 
he argues, it would have been something to bring them to 
repentance: and why, then, he asks, should it be anything 
different, though it happens to be borne by another? In his 
view, it is only meant that an infliction which, falling on them- 
selves, would have been for the correction of their sin, falls upon 
another, while working the same salutary effect on them in 
the form of penitence. So with the phrase,—the Lord caused 
light on him the iniquity of us all. This he illustrates 
by a curious analogy, arguing that, just as the blood of a 
murdered man comes back upon the murderer in the shape of 
bloodguiltiness and the sense of vengeance, so sin comes back 
upon the sinner, only that in this case the sin is not left thus 
to overtake the actual sinners, but is laid or made to come 
upon another. But, as Delitzsch pertinently asks, if the sin 
turns back upon the sinner in this shape of punishment, why 
should those sins that are made to light on this Servant, come 
upon him in a different way,—in a mode of evil which is no 
punishment properly inflicted on him? Again, in discussing 
the clause —if his soul shall make a trespass-ofering, he takes 
the people there to be the actor,—#/ thou, Israel, shalt make his 
soul u trespass-offering, and puts forward this as a phraseology 
comparable, not so much with the terms of the law as with the 
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language of Paul in 1 Cor. iv. 13, ag qegixaddguara rod xdomou 
éyevndnusr. And his idea is, that as the Servant’s life was 
a sting in their conscience, and a constant condemnation 
of themselves, the people make his soul a trespass-offering, in 
so far as they are supposed to rid themselves of that life as 
men rid themselves of an object which, so long as it is before 
their view, pricks them with the consciousness of their evil, 
and serves as their ceaseless accuser. Then on the general 
subject, he remarks that all these terms convey two facts,— 
that this Servant bore the people’s pains, and that he bore also 
their sin; but he denies that either of these is equivalent to 
saying that the punishment of these sins was effected in him, 
or that his sufferings were of a substitutionary character, or that 
his self-sacrifice was an antitype to the legal offerings ; and 
holds, consequently, that what these weighty sayings really 
bear out is simply that these sins of the people were the cause of 
suffering to him, and that this suffering of his was the means 
of good to the people. All this is in accordance with Hof- 
mann’s peculiar view of the atonement, which, allowing a cer- 
tain kind of substitution, but reducing all to the one great idea 
of the manifestation and reconstitution of a true relationship of 
love between God and man, excludes the reality of the penal 
element on the side of the Redeemer. But how far such inter- 
pretations fail in doing justice to the pregnant, sacrificial 
phraseology of this paragraph, ought now to be clear enough. 
Nor need it be a more arduous task to exhibit the insufficiency 
of those renderings of such terms into which men like Bushnell 
are pressed by the exigencies of their “moral view” of the 
atonement, if we may judge from the example of that fertile 
American writer himself, who, while admitting that these 
figures in our passage “refer, more or less clearly, to judicial 
and penal processes ; as if Christ, the subject, were somehow 
punitively handled in our place,” seeks a refuge from the full 
legal force of such figures, in the observation, that “we have 
here and there a mark put in which indicates moral effect, and 
turns the meaning quite away from the understanding of a 
literal punishment ; as, for example, in the ‘ peace’ that follows 
chastisement, and the healing that follows the stripes.”* Does 
not the survey of the vagaries and expedients to which men like 
these are driven by their criticism, confirm us the more in the 
truth of the ordinary rendering of these terms? And if we have 
shewn thus that all theories of a collective servant of God are 
inadequate, and that the passage speaks clearly of a single 
person, and of that person in a substitutionary position, are we 
not constrained to hold by the oldest interpretation as also the 


* ‘The Vicarious Sacrifice,” p. 410. 
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truest, and in the face of such findings may we not say with 
the godly and scholarly Seiler of Erlangen, that “ to him who 
rejects the true doctrine concerning the prophecies and their 
fulfilment, everything seems askance and crooked when he 
casts his careless eye over the passages in the prophets which 
contain divine predictions: and he transforms the prophets 
themselves into visionaries ?’* 

We have spoken of this as the Climax of Messianic Prophecy. 
And its unrivalled supremacy as a glorious testimony to the 
true Messias, and to him as. the Surety, may not be a thesis 
tedious or arduous to establish. It is the culmination of Old 
Testament scripture, as presenting the grandest and the most 
winning, the most opulent and the most sympathetic, the most 
complex and the most harmonious of all the pictures shewn 
beforehand to Israel of Israel's own Consolation. There are 
other predictions, both earlier and later, that touch some of 
the varied features in this finished Messianic portraiture. But 
here so many of these are at once intensified in their colouring, 
and gathered together into one thrilling panorama, that pro- 
phecy mounts to its zenith, and is seen transcending all its past 
and anticipating all its future. Delicate and priceless are the 
threads that are interwoven in this divinely-artistic pattern 
of Messianic hope,—tender and irridescent are the strokes that 
compose this mystic delineation. It is a scene painted on a 
dark background, but the streaming glories of Immanuel’s land 
suffuse it, and both the lights and the shadows in it are more 
boldly drawn than elsewhere. Thus we have here the deepest 
soundings of Messiah’s humiliation. This is the true De 
Profundis of the Surety. In other utterances prophecy deals 
by preference with the kingly honour and imperial dominion ; 
and while it has its passages descriptive of the subjection and 
depression, these are comparatively partial, incidental, and 
obscure. But all that is dim and indistinct in what precedes 
is illuminated here. The doubtful oracle of the Protevangelium, 
with its presage of a bruising of the woman’s seed, the Baca- 
outpourings of the Psalms, and the “dark and cloudy words ” 
of other prophecies are here kindled into luminous meaning. 
Even some of Isaiah’s own depositions on the subject of 
Jehovah’s Servant would be but half intelligible were it not for 
the light cast back upon them from this torch of truth; and 
when we read, in the 49th chapter, of the address by the Lord 
the Redeemer to “one whom man despiseth, to him whom 
the nation abhorreth, to a servant of rulers,” or in the 50th 
chapter, of One who “gave his back to the smiters, and his 





* “Die Weissagung und ihre Erfillung,” p. 366-7, as quoted in Pye 
Smith’s ‘‘ Sacrifice and Priesthood of Jesus Christ,” p. 248. 
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cheeks to them that plucked off the hairs,’ we feel that in these 
and kindred revelations, we catch glimpses of some advancing 
mystery which might lie largely beneath the horizon were it 
not for the clearer unveilings of the Man of Sorrows here. 
For it is not simply the bare fact of the Servant’s humiliation 
that is before us now, but very much of its detail, and the 
choicest secrets of its explanation. The nature, the cause, the 
issue, the circumstances, the inmost significance of his sub- 
jection are all unfolded here. The deepest insight is given us 
into his agonies of soul no less than his pains of body, and the 
apprehension, the arraignment, the condemnation, the very 
manner of death, the very place of burial, are all indicated. 
Here he is not One who comes with the flashing splendours 
that fix men’s gaze, or who rises up like the cedar with a 
shadowing shroud and of an high stature, of which we read 
in Ezekiel, but he grows up like the slender root-sucker out of 
the barren soil of the fallen house of David, without all dazzling 
comeliness of earthly beauty to make the world covet his 
presence, rejected of men so that the great keep aloof from 
him, with a life stricken through by pains, with grief as his 
familiar friend, and producing an impression upon the mass by 
his inglorious appearance such as to make them hide their 
faces from him. Thus we are shewn how low he was to be in 
his lot, how abject his estate’'was to prove, how absolute the 
denial of his claims, how certainly and how shamefully he 
should be taken by men’s wicked hands and slain, and yet 
withal how strangely this crushing burden of his sorrow should 
be due to alien offences, how unique the phenomenon it should 
exhibit in the perfect willingness and unimpeachable righteous- 
ness of him who bears it, and how singular and glorious an object 
should adhere to it in the removal of other men’s iniquities. 
And in such vivid and quickening language is the tale told us 
of the dishonouring of his sacred person, the embittering of his 
holy life, and the finishing of his passion, that in this passage, 
as in no other, we hear the mellow voice of prophecy narrating 
how it “ behoved Christ to suffer,” and it is only in the train 
of this grandest revelation that we are introduced to others, 
as in Zechariah, which display the evident insignia of the 
depression as well as the glory. 

And if it is thus with the humiliation, it is not less so with 
the exaltation. We have here the meridian of Messiah’s 
honour and the very penetralia of his reward. The expression 
of that recompense is affluent, and penetrating, and analytic 
beyond all parallel. We have its index first in the mention of 
the Servant’s destiny to be exalted, and extolled, and very 
high—tbree different phrases in which Stier sees an allusion 
to the resurrection, ascension, and session of Christ, and in 
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which, at least, a certain gradation is marked from the simple 
notion of rising in DY, to that of raising oneself in NY, re 9 to 
the last result in the state of a perpetual glorious elevation in 
723. That final exaltation, some faint conception of which is 
thus sought to be conveyed at the very outset by the use of 
these three several words denoting so many different degrees 
of advancement, has its strange earnest again adduced in the 
record of the honourable burial so marvellously ordained to 
take the place of the appointed grave with the criminals, And 
then the paragraph, ere it closes, displays the various consti- 
tuents of this recompense of Messiah in a remarkable succes- 
sion. For, first, he shall see seed. His shall be the rapture 
of beholding a mighty and ever-enlarging communion of 
spiritual descendants built up on the basis of his mission. 
Second, he shall prolong his days. For (with the Syriac, the 
Vulgate, Vitringa, and most others reckoning) these words as a 
distinct clause and dissenting from Lowth’s proposed connec- 
tion—he shall see a seed that shall prolong their days, 
although that has some support in the origua waxzéBiv of the 
LXX, we find here the kingly promise, made to David, given 
also to this Servant out of David’s stock, the promise of long 
life. Third, the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper by his 
hand. He shall have the joy of seeing Jehovah’s counsel suc- 
cessfully carried out by his instrumentality. Fourth, on 
account of the toil of his soul he shall see!—He shall be 
satisfied! His shall be an inner vision yielding him a 
perennial, beatific satisfaction. Fifth, by his knowledge he 
shall justify many. Having borne the iniquity of Israel, and 
proved himself God’s righteous servant, he shall earn the right 
and enjoy the power of bringing righteousness to the unrighteous. 
And sixth, he shall possess vast authority and extended 
dominion, for Jehovah will give him a portion in the mighty, 
and then he himself will distribute out of the spoil to the 
strong. In other words, God is to make the lords of earth 
submissive to him, and then this conqueror, who has ever with 
him his own that are his strong ones in the battle (for so we 
take the import of verse 12), in the generous spirit of the true 
victor, will make these strong comrades of his sharers in all 
his blood-bought trophies. Thus we have here the uncovering 
of the inmost springs of “Messiah’s honour. Other prophecies 
may equal or surpass this one in the elaborate and circum- 
stantial exposition of his glory in its extension, but this one tran- 
scends them all in its comprehension. For while these dazzle 
us with the brilliant display of a kingdom, and a power over 
earth and earth’s princes as determined for his heirship, this 
comes in from the external to the internal—yea, into the very 
holy of holies. These others exhibit the glowing figure of the 
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Star out of Jacob and the Sceptre out of Israel, the Captain of 
the Lord’s host, the Breaker, the Wonderful, the Lord that its 
at Jehovah’s right hand, with his enemies for his footstool. 
But this goes beyond the world-wide sovereignty and the 
homage of princes, and lifts the veil from off the heart of the 
Son of man, and opens up the secret sources of his most 
private and personal glorification, and shews us how he who 
divides spoil with the strong, and compels kings to shut their 
mouths before him, has also the materials of a yet sublimer 
reward, and a more unapproachable exaltation in all these 
ineffable beatitudes of the Father’s good pleasure and his own 
untroubled satisfaction, the grateful inner vision which makes 
his soul its own inexpressible fruition, and the transporting 
spectacle of an ever-increasing spiritual generation and an 
ever-prevailing capacity to justify many unrighteous. Nor is 
it only that these two estates, the humiliation and the ex- 
altation, are set each of them by itself in so unrivalled a 
colouring here. Their profound inner connections are also 
most vividly illustrated. They are seen in their relations to 
each other as cause and effect, the humiliation as the condition 
to the exaltation, the dominion as springing out of the subjec- 
tion, the glory as the fruit of the suffering. It is as Jehovah’s 
Servant deals prudently that he is exalted, and extolled, and 
made very high ; it is because he did no violence, neither was 
any decett in his mouth, that he has his grave with the rich ; 
it is only on condition that his soul make a trespass-offering, 
that he shall see seed ; it is only because he poured out his 
soul unto death that the portion is to be divided for him with 
the great. And through all Jehovah’s good pleasure is also 
depicted as the originating and moving cause, and Jehovah's 
arm is shewn as the power which lays on the Servant the 
iniquity of all and gives the prolongation of his life and all 
the other elements of his reward, so that here we are placed in 
the very midst between the “sufferings of Christ and the glory 
that should follow,” and watch them in their meeting-point, and 
view the nexus or vinculum which makes of these twain one. 

And along with the estates, we have here, too, the completed 
prophetic presentation of the offices of Messiah. Elsewhere 
we have the clear signs of the prophetic function, as in the 
announcement of a prophet greater than Moses, or of the 
priesthood, even in its eternity, as in the assurance of the 
110th Psalm, that he shall be a priest for ever after the order 
of Melchisedek, or of the kingship as in the 45th Psalm, and 
many another scripture. But here we find all three entering 
into one person and constituting one official character. Some 
of the less obtrusive points have a special interest in this light. 
Thus is it with the mention of the knowledge in particular ; 
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for that may be either an objective or subjective knowledge, 
either the knowledge possessed of him by others, or the 
knowledge he himself enjoys. And while the former is the 
simpler idea, and the one accepted by most, the latter is the 
deeper conception, and bears that one of those qualities which 
lent him the capacity for justifying a was his own per- 
sonal participation in the Lord’s counsel, his own familiar 
insight into his Father’s mind. And thus in these hints of the 
wisdom characterising his dealing, and the knowledge enjoyed 
or communicated of Jehovah’s truth and purpose, we see the 
prophet ; in the sprinkling of the nations and the pouring out 
of the soul unto death, and the intercession for transgressors, 
we see the priest ; in the dividing of the spoil we see the king. 
Yea, we have here more than the prophet, for this is one who 
has the knowledge and the vision in himself and for ever, and 
not from another or on occasion ; and more than the priest, for 
this is one who makes his own soul the sacrifice ; and, more 
even than the king, for this is one before whom the world’s 
sovereigns are speechless, and who among princes finds no peer. 

Again, we have here Messiah’s oblation in its most perfect 
exposition. Nowhere else in the Old Testament are the truths 
expressed in the terms vicarious, expiation, substitution, and 
the like, so deeply and clearly engraven as in this paragraph. 
The teaching of the New Testament on the import of Christ’s 
sufferings, and specially its doctrine of the pre-eminent value 
attaching to His death, have this as their foundation. And if 
there be found in other passages intimations of the peculiar 
significance of these sufferings and that death, and if perchance 
there be elsewhere hints even of their expiatory worth and of 
the bearer’s substitutionary and representative character, there 
is, at least, one element in his atonement which seems to be re- 
served for this prophecy to produce, namely, the specific element 
of satisfaction. It is in this, again, that we see the deepest 
significance of the introduction of the trespass-offering. For, 
while all the diverse orders of Levitical oblations had their 
own‘ characteristic ideas, and while the burnt-offering, for ex- 
ample, expressed consecration and devotion, the meat-offering 
thanksgiving and dependent acknowledgment, the peace-offering 
reconciliation and fellowship, and the sin-offering expiation, this 
trespass-offering had also its own peculiar conception to em- 
body, and that was the conception of compensation, or legal 
recompence and restitution. And while it stood on the same 
platform with the sin-offering, it still differed decisively from 
it by marks which have been variously understood, but of 
which these three, at least, seem well established, namely, that 
the personality of the priest comes out more prominently ; that 
it was an oblation presented also by a single individual, while 
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the sin-offering was presented by or for the congregation ; and 
that it added to the more general idea of expiation the more 
precise idea of satisfaction. It conveyed the notions of law 
and indebtedness, legal demand and legal discharge, wrong 
done and judicial restitution exacted and given, debt incurred 
and compensatory payment required and rendered. And thus, 
by introducing into prominent notice the conceptions of the 
offence done to God’s righteousness by sin and the necessary 
settlement of its requirements in the removal of sin, the vio- 
lence done to God’s rule and the necessary adjustment of its 
claims in the remission of sin, this prophecy, which designates 
Messiah’s oblation as a trespass-offering in his soul or life, 
complements all other descriptions of his representative and 
vicarious standing, and adds the last stroke to the Old Testa- 
ment’s anticipations of the complete doctrine of his sufferings 
and death, by lifting so clearly into view the truth that this 
atonement was one that made a due compensation to the 
demands of God’s law, and a due satisfaction to the necessities 
of God's justice. 

Once more, we find here the most graphic prophetic enuncia- 
tion of the wnion between Messiah and His Israel. It is the 
Old Testament’s presage of the New Testament’s richer testi- 
mony to the oneness of Christ and the Church, to the incor- 
poration of the Head and the members in one mystical body. 
This lies embedded in the very designation, servunt of the 
Lord ; and only when we grasp what is embodied in that 
appellation can we do full justice to this glorious paragraph. 
For if the more ordinary theory held by orthodox interpreters 
is correct in discerning the personal Messiah in this Servant of 
Jehovah, it often errs somewhat by defect in making no proper 
account of Israel’s own position, as also the Lord’s servant. To 
Israel this title is repeatedly ascribed, as in xli. 8, 9, xliv. 21, 
xlviii. 20, &c., while, on the other hand, the Messiah himself 
seems, at least once, to be called Israel (xlix. 3). Thus the 
Messiah and the people are made one. He who is Jehovah’s 
Servant is also his Israel; and they who are his Israel are also 
his Servant. It is when we catch the real import of this 
interchange and identification that we discover how the divine 
idea of the mystical union underlies this paragraph, and also 
learn how naturally Messiah’s sufferings must have a substitu- 
tional value for Israel. For how does the prophetic doctrine 
then unfold itself? Israel, as the nation, is first set forward as 
marked out by election and destination to be the servant of 
God. But the whole elect people thus appointed to realise in 
a vocation of perfect obedience this ideal of Jehovah’s servant 
denies its calling. Thus there opens up a distinction in Israel 
between the spiritual seed and the carnal; and in a more precise 
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sense, the Israel that is such, not according to the flesh, but 
according to the spirit, becomes God’s servant. But even this 
narrower Israel comes far short of its vocation; and hence 
another subject, and one of an altogether peculiar position and 
character, is needed. This is the Messias, who at last fulfils 
the perfect obedience proper to the true Servant of Jehovah. 
But as this Messias, who springs from the stock of the 
people, and is himself a true Israelite, also suffers in his 
obedience, and that too for sins which are theirs, and not his 
own, these sufferings must have an import passing beyond 
himself, and form something of a clearing value to them. And 
thus by his expiation the new relation is constituted between 
the Israel to whose lineage he belongs, and the Lord whose 
Servant heis. They at length become really Jehovah’s servants; 
Israel reaches in him its goal; and a true church at last 
becomes a possibility. This has been illustrated by V. Ghler, 
by the figure of a cathedral-ascent, in which we are carried step 
by step from the broad space covered by foundation and walls 
up to the summit with its dizzy point, where the cross is 
planted. Still better is the similitude used by Delitzsch, who 
compares the prophetic exposition of the idea of Jehovah's 
servant to a pyramid, the base of which was Israel as a whole 
nation, the central section that spiritual Israel within it, and 
the apex the person of the Messiah, who springs out of Israel. 
Thus the Messias is the core of the people, the centre of a 
circle constituted by the people, and in him is realised the 
true and perfect ideal at once of Israel and of Jehovah’s 
servant. ‘l'o this intent are the Messias and Israel identified ; 
and from this expansive conception of the servant of the Lord 
we can understand how truly Christ and his people are here 
prefigured as one, how consistently Israel may be designated 
the Lord’s servant, and the Lord’s servant, in the person of this 
Messias, be designated Israel, and how naturally the prophet 
can pass from this delineation of the sufferings and glory of 
Christ at once to a similar entrancing annunciation of the glory 
of the Church that suffers with him. 

These are but some of those inimitable characteristics which, 
without controversy, challenge for this passage the imperial 
honour of ranking as the climax of Messianic prophecy. But 
how shall we speak worthily of this priceless crown of the Old 
Testament, of which Luther declared that, as a matter of most 
personal interest, every Christian should be able to repeat it by 
heart? We read sometimes of signal instances of the spiritual 
power of individual ‘verses of Scripture, of a single text of the 
Romans bringing swift conversion to an Augustine, and the 
like. But what a history will this paragraph be shewn to have 
had when all the eyes confess themselves which it has arrested 
VOL. XIX.—NO. LXXII. H 
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and thrilled into tears of godly penitence, and all the stony 
hearts unbosom themselves which this Cardiphonia of the 
Messiah has melted and transformed. Exquisitely has it been 
described as the golden passional of the Old Testament evan- 
gelist, for it is Scripture in travail and pain until Christ be 
formed in it; it is prophecy bearing in its body the marks of the 
Lord Jesus. The shadows of Gethsemane and the sixth hour’s 
darkness brood over it, but it is transfused also by the lucent 
splendours of the Mount, and the untold glories of Olivet, and 
the silver light of the cloud that received him out of sight. 
Here is the place of skulls, but here too are the gates of the hill 
of God lifted up that the King may enter. It is as if we saw 
another finger than that of Pilate pointing solemnly to the 
figure of one “taken from prison and from judgment,” with the 
alternating appeal: Behold the man! Behold your king! 
For the Ecce Homo of the Old Testament is before us, but also 
the Ecce Rex. And what phrase or touch is meaningless, or 
what line could we willingly miss? Speaking of certain matters 
in the Pentateuch, which, on a hasty view might seem purpose- 
less in a record of divine truth, Augustine illustrates the 
rashness of so superficial a judgment by the striking figure of 
the harp, in which only those few strings that are struck give 
forth the music, and yet all things in the instrument have 
their object and their use, and are so fitted together as to 
minister to the parts that emit the melody, But of this 
prophecy we might rather say, that it is a full-stringed instru- 
ment, divinely wrought, in which every member gives forth its 
articulate sound, and each chord is instinct with the voice of 
man’s Surety, and all its unmatched components combine in 
one great harmony to swell the “ grave sweet melody” of the 
Old Testament’s rehearsal of the story of the cross. Careful 
and reverent, truly, is the treatment it demands and merits ; 
and to apply to it the processes of criticism seems like the rude 
and presumptuous handling of something too precious and 
delicate for common touch, Only with something of the spirit 
of the apostolic ggovet cig rd cwpgovetv can it be rightly approached. 

And when we survey the perplexing history of the efforts of a 
mistaken criticism to extrude from this most glorious page of 
Israel's Scriptures the presence of Israel’s Consolation, and when 
we trace the devious course, constant only in its inconstancy, 
and continuous only in its discontinuity, which a non- Messianic, 

non-substitutional exposition has run, we shall learn of the 
Lord’s servant that he has been the Misinterpreted, no less than 
the Rejected One, and we shall feel that the old adage which 
serves as the unfurled banner of the Christian life is worthy 
also of erection as the oriflamme of a reasonable exegesis— 
Via Crucis, Via Lucis. 8. D. FL. S. 
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Art. VI.—History of European Morals from Augustus to 
Charlemagne, 


History of European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne. By Witu1aM 
Epwarp Harrrote Lecxy, M.A. In Two Volumes. Second Edition, 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1869. 


hg is an eminently scholarly work. It abounds with the 

traces of great and laborious research. It is rich in the 
fruits of a ripe and varied erudition. It lays history, philosophy, 
paganism, Christianity, ancient and modern literature, under 
large and easy tribute to its purpose; and, while marshalling 
with a well skilled and powerful hand whatever they yield up, 
it ranges along with them those separate and independent 
results which flow only from profound reflection, and from a deep 
knowledge of mankind. As the reader traverses the vast field 
over which it conducts him, he may sometimes stare at the 
positions it lays down, or question the conclusions it draws, or 
reject the principles it teaches, or fail to account for its vagueness 
where it should be definite, and for its weakness in points where 
it should be strong; but he can scarcely lose the conviction that 
he is in close contact with a guide most liberally endowed with 
the culture and the wealth of learning. 

Much of the interest created by this important work arises 
from the style in which it is written. The expression is almost 
uniformly clear and direct. It flows on with a steady sweep, 
smooth and graceful, yet lively and vigorous. At one time, it 
attracts by the rare foree with which its sentences are com- 
pacted together ; at another time, it delights by its felicitous 
groupingand presentation of personsandthings. In philosophical 
discussion, it is dignified and free, and addresses itself, rather to 
the common mass of intelligent people than to those who may be 
called masters and adepts in that line of things. In pure narra- 
tion, and in the higher forms of historical delineation, it has many 
of those qualities which give a singular charm to the pages of 
Macaulay. And, when treating of moral characteristics at par- 
ticular times within the period it embraces, and tracing the 
changes through which these characteristics passed, it proceeds 
in a strain which is always earnest and well sustained, and 
which often rises into genuine eloquence. By these means, it 
engages the reader’s attention, and carries him pleasantly along 
over its wide territory, with the feeling that he is occupied with 
matters affecting ‘his own highest interests and those of his 
fellow-men. 

The subject, treated of in the manner just indicated, is one 
of the gravest and most momentous to which a historian can 
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address himself. It brings him face to face with such questions 
as these: What isthe moral nature of man? Whence came the 
moral sentiments or principles which men have adopted, and 
how are they to be analysed? What is the standard or criterion 
of morality in human feeling and human action, how has that 
been framed and determined, and what are the changes by which 
it has been marked? How far has the rule of morals been ob- 
served, and to what influences are the degrees to which it 
has been kept, or departed from, to be ascribed? These are 
questions of a most searching character, questions which cannot 
be lightly handled, and which cannot be easily disposed of 
in connection with any section of human history. But all the 
importance which attaches to them in any relation in which 
they may be considered, is intensified by the relation in which 
theystand in Mr Lecky’s volumes. Theymeet him in connection 
with people of widely different nationalities, with society in 
conditions of great dissimilarity, with philosophy of schools not 
only divergent but antagonistic, with literature, legislation, and 
government most diverse in their character and tendencies and 
power, and with outward circumstances favourable and un- 
favourable to the growth of moral elements. And not only is 
the period during which they meet him one of great extent, 
but it is one whose commencement, whose progress, and 
whose conclusion are marked by features of the most distinctive 
character, and by some of the most decisive and far-reaching 
changes which have ever affected the conduct and the welfare 
of men. 

It is obvious that Mr Lecky is alive to the magnitude and 
difficulty of the task he has undertaken. This must be granted 
even by those who dissent most explicitly from his views and 
teaching on points of fundamental importance. For it is ap- 
parent in the spirit with which his work is pervaded, in the 
pains which he has taken to accomplish it well, and in the 
thoroughness with which he has laid out his strength and re- 
sources upon it from the beginning to the close. Had it been 
otherwise, his work would have lost half its interest, and half 
its value. And, as it is, the approval which it awakens is not 
diminished, but increased, by the fact, that the author had to 
grapple with the most serious questions on ground not a little 
encumbered, and from points of view often novel and perplex- 
ing; and, moreover, that he had to do so throughout one of the 
longest, most critical, and most eventful periods of buman 
history. An idea of the arduous nature of what he set himself 
to do may be gathered from his own simple statement of what 
he has done, as he draws his history to a close,— 

‘‘In pursuing our long and chequered course, from Augustus to 
Charlemagne, we have seen the rise and fall of many types of charac- 
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ter, and of many forms of enthusiasm. We have seen the influence of 
universal empire expanding, and the influence of Greek civilisation 
intensifying, the sympathies of Europe. We have surveyed the suc- 
cessive progress of Stoicism, Platonism, and Egyptian philosophies, 
at once reflecting and guiding the moral tendencies of society. We 
have traced the course of progress or retrogression in many fields of 
social, political, and legislative life; have watched the cradle of 
European Christianity, examined the causes of its triumph, the diffi- 
culties it encountered, and the priceless blessings its philanthropic 
spirit bestowed upon mankind. We have also pursued step by step 
the mournful history of its corruption, its asceticism, and its intoler- 
ance, the various transformations it produced or underwent, when the 
turbid waters of the barbarian invasions had inundated the civilisations 
of Europe.” 


Mr Lecky has carried out his plan in five chapters, entitled 
respectively, The Natural History of Morals; The Pagan 
Empire; The Conversion of Rome; From Constantine to Char- 
lemagne; and, The Position of Women. 

The last chapter should have been omitted. We say so 
after most careful consideration, and with the strongest emphasis 
we can utter. Itis evident that Mr Lecky himself had serious 
misgivings about the propriety of its introduction. For he 
says, “Of all the many questions that are treated in this work, 
there is none which I approach with so much hesitation, for 
there is probably none which it is so difficult to treat with 
clearness and impartiality, and at the same time without ex- 
citing any scandal or offence The first duty of an his- 
torian, however, is to truth, and it is absolutely impossible to 
present a true picture of the moral condition of different ages, 
and to form a true estimate of the moral effects of different 
religions, without adverting to the department of morals which 
has exhibited most change, and has probably exercised most 
influence.” And, after describing a particular aspect of Greek 
life, he says, “My task has been an eminently unpleasing one, 
and IJ should certainly not have entered upon even the baldest 
and most guarded disquisition on a subject so difficult, painful, 
and delicate, had it not been absolutely indispensable to a 
history of morals, to give at least an outline of the progress 
that has been effected in this sphere.” We regret that he has 
allowed what we think to be a mistaken sense of what he owes 
to his theme, to prevail over the judgment to which he would 
otherwise have come on this matter. We do so, notwith- 
standing the interesting character of much of the information 
he has supplied, notwithstanding the skill with which he has 
arranged his facts, and the power with which he has condensed 
them, notwithstanding the quiet vein of reflection and comment 
with which he has accompanied them, notwithstanding the 
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evidence he has adduced of general elevation towards a higher 
standard in one of the great departments of moral life, and not- 
withstanding the testimony which he bears indirectly against one 
of the most demoralising influences sanctioned by the Church 
of Rome,—a testimony which, coming from such a quarter, 
specially deserves to be held up before the eyes of Englishmen 
at this present time :— 


“‘ Nowhere, it may be confidently asserted, does Christianity assume 
a more beneficial or a more winning form, than in those gentle clerical 
households which stud our land, constituting, as Coleridge said, ‘ the 
one idyll of modern life,’ the most perfect type of domestic peace, and 
the centres of civilisation in the remotest villages. Notwithstanding 
some class narrowness and professional bigotry, notwithstanding some 
unworthy but half unconscious mannerism, which is often most 
unjustly stigmatised as hypocrisy, it would be difficult to find in any 
other quarter so much happiness at once diffused and enjoyed, or so 
much virtue attained with so little tension or struggle. Combining 
with his sacred calling a warm sympathy with the intellectual, social, 
and political movements of his time, possessing the enlarged practical 
knowledge of a father of a family, and entering with a keen zest into 
the occupations and the amusements of his parishioners, a good 
clergyman will rarely obtrude his religious convictions into secular 
spheres, but yet will make them apparent in all. They will be revealed 
by a higher and deeper moral tone, by a more scrupulous purity in 
word and action, by an all-pervasive gentleness, which refines, and 
softens, and mellows, and adds as much to the charm as to the 
excellence of the character in which it is displayed. In visiting the 
sick, relieving the poor, instructing the young, and discharging a 
thousand delicate offices for which a woman’s tact is especially needed, 
his wife finds a sphere of labour which is at once intensely active and 
intensely feminine, and her example is not less beneficial than her 
ministrations.” 


Our objections to this part of Mr Lecky’s work may be stated 
in the following order; and, with this statement of them, we 
pass from it. 

In the first place; it carries the author far beyond the express 
limits of his history, taking him, on the one side, into ages 
long anterior to the times of Augustus, and taking him, on the 
other side, into ages long subsequent to the times of Charle- 
magne, even to.the state of French and English society at the 
present day. 

In the second place; the separate and very prominent treat- 
ment which he has given to this does not accord with the 
general method in which he has treated other branches of his 
great subject; and it, might have been dealt with in better pro- 
portion, and with greater advantage, if it had been taken up 
in connection with other aspects of the period over which the 
history extends. 
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In the third place; it is neither wise, nor salutary, nor right, 
to draw forth from the obscurity of a most degenerate past 
specific habits of the most immoral character, and present them, 
in fine language, to modern English readers, in the light in which 
they were regarded at the time, without almost anything to 
correct the natural tendency of such an exhibition. 

In the fourth place ; it indicates a disposition in favour of a 
lower tone, and a laxer code of morals in the particular relation 
in question, than those which it should be the aim of all truly 
enlightened moralists to recommend and sustain. Here,indeed, 
are what we hold to be some of the greatest blemishes in the 
work, which are the more likely to prove pernicious by reason 
of the coolness with which they are set down, and by reason 
of the indefinite and irresolute form in which they are occasion- 
ally presented to the reader’s eye. 

In the fifth place; it fails to distinguish, as it should, between 
the purely Christian criterion of the morals of domestic society, 
and the standard which Roman Catholicism has set up, and 
the legislation to which the Roman Catholic Church has given 
rise. The confusion thus made is sometimes very glaring and 
distressing ; and the evil likely to arise from it can hardly be 
less than that which is likely to proceed from an apparent un- 
willingness to uphold the normal or dominant type of such 
morality, on the basis of the law of nature, and to strengthen, 
and hallow, and dignify that basis by the law of divine revela- 
tion and the explicit teaching of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

And, in the sixth place; it contains an apology for a system 
which Romanism has encouraged to the fearful detriment of 
good morals, and pronounces that there is no fact in modern 
history more deeply to be deplored than that the Reformers, 
who in matters of doctrinal innovations were often so timid, 
should have levelled to the dust, instead of attempting to 
regenerate, the whole conventual system of Catholicism; while, 
on the other hand, it hints darkly at a certain kind of theo- 
logical teaching which inverts all the normal principles of 
judgment, and absolutely destroys intellectual diffidence. It 
should have told plainly where that teaching is, and by whom it 
is encouraged, especially when, in reference to theological 
questions generally, it goes on in a strain of such representation 
as this: 


‘‘ Unfaltering belief being taught as the first of duties, and all doubt 
being usually stigmatised as criminal or damnable, a state of mind is 
formed to which we find no parallel in other fields. Many men and most 
women, though completely ignorant of the very rudiments of biblical 
criticism, historical research, or scientific discoveries ; though they have 
never read a single page, or understood a single proposition of the 
writings of those whom they condemn, and have absolutely no rational 
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knowledge either of the arguments by which their faith is defended, or 
of those by which it has been impugned, will nevertheless adjudicate 
with the utmost confidence upon every polemical question; denounce, 
hate, pity, or pray for the conversion of all who dissent from what 
they have been taught ; assume, as a matter beyond the faintest pos- 
sibility of doubt, that the opinions they have received without inquiry 
must be true, and the opinions which others have arrived at by 
inquiry must be false, and make ita main object of their lives to assail 
what they call heresy in every way in their power, except by examining 
the ground on which it rests. It is probable that the great majority 
of voices that swell the clamour against every book which is regarded 
as heretical, are the voices of those who would deem it criminal even 
to open that book, or to enter into any real searching and impartial 
investigation of the subject to which it relates. Innumerable pulpits 
support this tone of thought, and represent, with a fervid rhetoric well 
fitted to excite the nerves and imaginations of women, the deplorable 
condition of all who deviate from a certain type of opinions or of 
emotions: a blind propagandism or a secret wretchedness penetrates 
into countless households, poisoning the peace of families, chilling the 
mutual confidence of husband and wife, adding immeasurably to the 
difficulties which every searcher into truth has to encounter, and 
diffusing far and wide intellectual timidity, disingenuousness and 
hypocrisy.” 


The first chapter of Mr Lecky’s work is likely to give rise to 
more criticism than any other. It may be said, that the dis- 
cussion of the Natural History of Morals is uncalled for in such 
a work; and that, as the discussion must be, to a large extent, 
of a purely philosophical character, and deal with great prin- 
ciples, and with very many systems and theories, it is inappro- 
priate in a work which professes to be a mere record of facts 
in the moral condition of Europe during a given period. But 
that cannot be said with much force. It is surely as permissible 
to the historian of morals to refer, at the outset, to the nature 
and the standard of morals, as to the historian of any of the 
arts or sciences which have flourished in Europe, to commence 
his work with a statement of their first principles. If that 
liberty be denied to him, it seems impossible for him to go 
about his task under any clear and definite guidance, impossible 
for him to bring the facts which he ascertains to any satis- 
factory test, impossible for him to apply any real measure or 
guage to the progress he may trace in the course of his investi- 
gations, and impossible for him to gather up and to set forth, for 
the benefit of the present and the future times, those lessons 
which past times yield. Indeed, the only question which can 
be fairly raised with any degree of earnestness, in connection 
with the course which Mr Lecky has felt called upon to take, 
in making an inquiry into the nature and foundation of morals 
preliminary to his examination of the moral progress of Europe 
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is, How has he conducted this inquiry, and to what conclusions 
has he come ? 

With this inquiry fully one-third of his first volume is 
occupied. Large though that may be in proportion to the 
whole work, it is not too much. As it is, it is one of the most 
successful instances of compression which the modern literature 
of ethics contains. We think it impossible for any one at all 
acquainted with the subject, with the serious difficulties with 
which it is beset on many sides, with the great extent of ground 
over which it compels the inquirer to go, and with the rare 
combination of analytical, and judicial, and constructive power 
which its proper treatment demands, to regard this portion of 
Mr Lecky’s work in any other light that that of a remarkable 
specimen of concise and powerful philosophising. This result 
is not obtained at the expense of clearness, nor at the sacrifice 
of order, nor by the neglect and disparagement of some of the 
chiefest and strongest points with which he was bound to deal. 
These things are all attended to in a way calling for explicit 
commendation, and for careful imitation on the part of all who 
enter on discussions sograve and important. But while thatis so, 
the issue named is due, in the main, according to our judgment, 
to the simple, comprehensive, and just manner in which he 
has grouped the various conflicting theories which lay in his 
path, to the happy adjustment he has made of the true relations 
in which the most distinguished ethical writers stand to these 
theories, the power with which he distinguishes between the 
details and modifications of a system and its central principles 
and essential characteristics, and above all, to the gift of short 
and luminous statement, and to the quick and trenchant way 
in which he uses the arguments he draws from a well-stored 
and skilful criticism. And, although it has neither the form 
nor the fulness of such a dissertation as that by Sir James 
Mackintosh, and differs in many respects from the well-known 
methods in which other writers have discussed the origin, the 
criterion, and the theory of morals, its brevity and point, and 
condensed summation give it, in some respects, an advantage 
over them. 

One thing which, perhaps more than anything else, contri- 
butes to this, is the great freedom with which it is written. 
It has not the stiff and formal air which such disquisitions 
have so often assumed. It is not cast in the old hard and dry 
mould which has been reckoned most fit for scholastic themes. 
It has not followed closely in the track well beaten by the 
disciples of various masters. With great freshness and ease it 
takes a course of its own, and keeps it with a considerable 
degree of independence mingled with the deference and respect 
due to those from whom it diverges, and with whom it comes 
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into* controversy. It is framed for the people rather than for 
the academicians. It appeals more to the general intelligence 
of the ordinary class of thoughtful readers than to the mental 
habits of those who breathe the atmosphere of the schools, and 
who are the pronounced adherents of rival systems and theories. 
And yet, though popular enough to attract and interest an 
audience far larger than more formally philosophic treatises on 
kindred subjects usually reach, it is academic enough, both in 
its tone and treatment, to draw to itself the attention of the 
deepest thinkers and the ablest reasoners. On this account, 
we should not be surprised if some of the latter class upon 
whom its arguments and conclusions may adversely press, should 
reckon it worth their while openly to animadvert upon it. 
For, while it may be too much to say that it brings any really 
new elements into the question, or that it deals with the 
question in any method which may be properly called original, 
or to any result which may be spoken of as more sure and 
advanced than results already arrived at, still it does so freely 
and powerfully present one view which is taken of the question 
in a most unfavourable light before a large and influential 
section of society, that the ablest champions of that view may 
feel constrained to gird their armour on, and do their best to 
recover the ground from which, not a few will think, with good 
reason, that Mr Lecky has completely driven them. 

The fairness with which Mr Lecky conducts this discussion 
is entitled to notice. But it is not necessary to do more than 
mention, that that fairness, as exemplified in the following 
statements, is clearly carried out through the whole : 


‘¢ The two rival theories of morals are known by many names, and 
are subdivided into many groups. One of them is generally described 
as the stoical, intuitive, the independent, or the sentimental; the 
other, as the epicurean, the inductive, the utilitarian, or the selfish. 
The moralists of the former school, to state their opinions in the 
broadest form, believe that we have a natural power of perceiving that 
come qualities, such as benevolence, chastity, or veracity, are better 
than others, and that we ought to cultivate them, and to repress their 
opposites. In other words, they contend, that by the constitution of 
our nature, the notion of right carries with it a feeling of obli- 
gation ; that to say, a course of conduct is our duty, is in itself, and 
apart from all consequences, an intelligible and sufficient reason for 
practising it, and that we derive the first principles of our duties from 
intuition. The moralist of the opposite school denies that we have 
any such natural perception. He maintains that we have by nature 
absolutely no knowledge of merit and demerit, of the comparative 
excellence of our feelings and actions, and that we derive these notions 
solely from an observation of the course of life which is condacive to 
human happiness. That which make actions good is that they increase 
the happiness or diminish the pains of mankind. That which consti- 
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tutes their demerit is their opposite tendency. To ‘procure the greatest 
happiness for the greatest number,’ is therefore the highest aim of the 
moralist, the supreme type and expression of virtue. . . . The notion 
of there being any such feeling as an original sense of obligation dis- 
tinct from the anticipation of pleasure or pain, is a mere illusion of 
the imagination. All that is meant by saying we ought to do an action 
is, that if we do not do it we shall suffer. A desire to obtain happi- 
ness and to avoid pain is the only possible motive to action. The 
reason, and the only reason, why we should perform virtuous actions, 
or in other words, seek the good of others, is that on the whole such 
a course will bring us the greatest amount of happiness. 

‘¢ Intuitive moralists acknowledge, indeed, that the effect of actions 
upon the happiness of mankind forms a most important element in 
determining their moral quality, but they maintain that without 
natural moral perceptions we never should have known that it was 
our duty to seek the happiness of mankind when it diverged from our 
own, and they deny that virtue was either originally evolved from, or 
is necessarily proportioned to, utility. They acknowledge that in the 
existing condition of society there is at least a general coincidence 
between the paths of virtue and of prosperity, but they contend that 
the obligation of virtue is of such a nature that no conceivable con- 
vulsion of affairs could destroy it, and that it would continue even if 
the government of the world belonged to supreme malice instead of 
supreme benevolence. Virtue, they believe, is something more than 
a calculation or a habit. It is impossible to conceive its fundamental 
principles reversed. Our judgments of it are not the results of ela- 
borate or difficult deductions, but are simple, intuitive, and decisive. 
Notwithstanding the strong tendency to confuse cognate feelings, the 
sense of duty and the sense of utility remain perfectly distinct in the 
apprehensions of mankind, and we are quite capable of recognising 
each separate ingredient in the same act.” 


The conclusions at which Mr Lecky arrives on the questions 
raised by these just and comprehensive statements may be 
named in a single sentence. On the one hand, he dissents 
from the doctrine which bases morals on experience, and which 
makes utility, under the various forms of happiness, or pleasure, 
or advantage, the end of human action, and the standard of 
morality. On the other hand, he accepts the doctrine which 
teaches that conscience, or the moral faculty, is an original 
element in the constitution of human nature ; that conscience 
gives directly, or intuitively, the perception of moral qualities ; 
and that conscience, with a supremacy which is one of its most 
essential and characteristic features, imparts the sense of obli- 
gation to do the things that are right, independently of all 
consideration of the way in which they 1 may bear upon individual 
or general happiness. He does the former, after a concise and 
impartial statement of the various modifications of the princi- 
ples which distinguish the utilitarian school, a powerful appli- 
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cation of the objections to which they are open, a graphic 
exhibition of some of the pernicious consequences which would 
arise in the moral judgments and the moral acts of men from 
the adoption of these principles, and a searching examination 
of some of the questions usually adduced for the purpose of 
confirming and establishing the utilitarian theory,—making 
altogether one of the most spirited and popularly convincing 
exposures which that theory has recently received. He does 
the latter, after briefly shewing the method in which the 
doctrine of the moral faculty, as an original part of human 
nature, is arrived at, harmonising the views taken of the moral 
sentiments which conscience supplies by some of those whom 
he calls intuitive moralists, accounting for diversities of moral 
judgments among men, and for the changes which the standard 
of morals appears to have undergone in different ages and 
countries, and disposing of some of the objections which have 
from time to time been brought against the theory of natural 
moral perceptions, and absolute and immutable moral dis- 
tinctions. 

In regard to the latter, we think that, even on his own 
principles, Mr Lecky might have taken higher ground. We 
also think that, in discussing the nature of moral distinctions, 
the origin of moral sentiments, and the criterion of moral con- 
duct, with an express view to the tracing of moral history during 
such a period as that which he marked out, he should have 
taken more notice of the relation of Christianity to the human 
conscience. He would have served his own cause better if he 
had been occasionally more explicit and emphatic when speaking 
in favour of it. He need not have weakened his position by 
saying that, “Apart from positive commands, the sole external 
rule enabling men to designate acts, not simply as better or 
worse, but as positively right or wrong, is, I conceive, the 
standard of society; not an arbitrary standard like that which 
Mandeville imagined, but the level which society has attained 
in the cultivation of what our moral faculty tells us is the higher 
or virtuous part of our nature. He who falls below this is 
obstructing the tendency which is the essence of virtue. He 
who merely attains this may not be justified by his own con- 
science, or in other words, by the standard of his own moral 
development, but as far as any external rule is concerned, he 
has done his duty. He who rises above this has entered into 
the region of things which it is virtuous to do, but not vicious 
to neglect—a region known among Catholic theologians by the 
name of “counsels of perfection.” He should not have accom- 
panied his advocacy of what we hold to be the right side of the 
question, with a caricature of a Calvinistic, or rather a Scrip- 
tural doctrine, and with an indiscriminate reference to theolo- 
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gians as inculcating habits of credulity rather than habits of 
inquiry, as persuading men that it is better to cherish prejudice 
than to analyse it, and better to stifle every doubt of what 
they have been taught, than earnestly to investigate its value. 
Still, we note with satisfaction the progress he has made in the 
right direction. We rejoice in the power with which he has 
controverted the principles of the utilitarians. We gladly accept 
the declaration of his belief that “the denial of a moral nature 
in man capable of perceiving the distinction between duty and 
interest, and the rightful supremacy of the former, is both 
philosophically and actually subversive of natural theology.” 
And we deem it useful to present that declaration here, along 
with the following important passage :— 


‘“‘ If induction alone were our guide, if we possessed absolutely no 
knowledge of some things being in their own nature good, and others 
in their own nature evil, how could we rise from this spectacle of 
nature to the conception of an all-perfect Author? Even if we could 
discover a predominance of benevolence in the creation, we should 
still regard the mingled attributes of nature as a reflex of the mingled 
attributes of the Contriver. Our knowledge of the Supreme Excellence, 
our best evidence of the existence of the Creator, is derived not from 
the material universe but from our own moral nature. It is not of 
reason, but of faith. In other words, it springs from that instinctive 
or moral nature which is as truly a part of our being as is our reason, 
which teaches us what reason could never teach, the supreme and 
transcendent excellence of moral good, which, rising dissatisfied above 
this world of sense, proves itself by the very intensity of its aspiration 
to be adapted for another sphere, and which constitutes at once the 
evidence of a divine element within us, and the augury of the future 
that is before us. . . . The lines of our moral nature tend upwards. 
In it we have the common root of religion and ethics; for the same 
consciousness that tells us that, even when it is in fact the weakest 
element of our constitution, it is by right supreme, commanding, and 
authoritative, teaches us also that it is divine.” 

Mr Lecky had an arduous task in tracing the moral history 
of the Pagan Empire. But it was unavoidable. It lay directly 
before him as an essential partof hisgeneral design. Itis obvious 
that he girt himself to its performance like one undaunted by 
its magnitude, and resolved to prosecute to the utmost the 
long and complicated inquiries for which it called. And if he 
has not discharged it with perfect success, it is not from lack 
of learning, or skill, or power, but from the narrow limits within 
which he has been obliged to restrict himself, and especially, 
from a too sparing use of his opportunities of presenting the 
true character of the moral elements found in the pagan 
empire from Augustus to Constantine, as well as from the 
exaggerated estimate he has formed of some of the principles 
of Stoicism, and of some of the characters most conspicuously 
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associated with these principles. Still, the success with which 
he has accomplished it is highly worthy of note. Within the 
chapter he has devoted to it there is a singularly compact 
assemblage of materials shewing the different standards of moral 
character and conduct which were put before the Roman people 
during the days of the empire, how far these standards were 
realised in the actual condition of Roman society, to what 
causes and tendencies these might be respectively ascribed, 
and to what issues of good or of evil they naturally led. 

His account of the general state of morals at this period is 
very short and informal. It is not given in a picture of the 
common life of the Roman people in some of the chief cities of 
the empire, such as he might have drawn with a master’s 
hand; nor in a set description of their moral relations and 
moral habits, such as he could have executed with rare vivid- 
ness and grace. It comes in so incidentally and casually, that 
it is only now and then the reader becomes aware, for a 
moment, that he is contemplating nothing less momentous than 
the moral condition of the Roman empire. But when it does 
come in, it is in terms so emphatic as to arrest attention, 
and in colours so dark as to awaken mournfulness and awe. 
Indeed, so much is this the case, that many may be disposed 
to conclude that Mr Lecky has acted wisely in not making this 
part of his work more elaborate and full. When such a writer 
uses language like the following, what would he have said if 
he had gone further and deeper, and who would have borne 
the recital ?— 

‘‘The dawn of the empire was marked by the immorality of the 
people.” ‘Under the empire, luxury rose to excesses which the wildest 
oriental orgies have never surpassed.” ‘The complete subversion of 
the social and political system of the republic, the anarchy of civil 
war, the ever increasing concourse of strangers, bringing with them 
new philosophies, customs, and gods, had dissolved or effaced all the 
old bonds of virtue.” ‘‘ There were reigns when, in the emphatic 
words of Tacitus, ‘virtue was a sentence of death.’ In no period had 
brute force more completely triumphed, in none was the thirst for 
material advantages more intense, in very few was vice more osten- 
tatiously glorified.” ‘The Roman had learnt to value force very 
highly. Being continually engaged in inflicting pain, his natural or 
instinctive humanity was very low. His moral feelings were almost 
bounded by political limits. Indomitable pride was the worst pro- 
minent element of his character. The kind of excellence that found 
most favour in I:cman eyes was simple, forcible, massive, but coarse 
grained. Subtilty of motives, refinement of feeling, delicacies of 
susceptibility were rarely appreciated.” ‘* While the force of circum- 
stances was developing the ethical conceptions of antiquity in new 
directions, the mass of the Roman people were plunged in a condition 
of depravity which no mere ethical teaching could adequately correct” — 
a condition forming, ‘“‘in some respects, one of the most appalling 
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pictures on record.” ‘‘ The pages of Suetonius remain as an eternal 
witness of the abysses of depravity, the hideous intolerable cruelty, 
the hitherto unimagined extravagances of nameless lust that were then 
manifested on the Palatine; and while they cast a fearful light upon 
the moral chaos into which pagan society had sunk, they furnish 
ample evidence of the demoralising influences of the empire.” ‘ It 
was the most frightful feature of the corruption of ancient Rome, that 
it extended through every class of the community.”’ 


But Mr Lecky is more copious in his treatment of some 
special elements in the moral life of the empire. In this 
respect, his matter flows chiefly along two lines. On the one 
hand, he gives an air of great individuality to his pages, by 
introducing distinguished personages, by stating, in their own 
language, some of the leading moral sentiments which they 
adopted or taught, and by pointing out some of the circum- 
stances and occasions on which they either reached or fell short 
of their own moral ideal. And, on the other hand, he gives 
prominence to some of the specific virtues and vices found in 
the Roman character; dwells upon a few of the definite types 
of character which were favoured by particular principles in- 
culcated by moralists, and by particular events and influences 
in the national history; and endeavours to account for both 
the degrees and the directions of some of the most melancholy 
and horrible developments of evil in Rome, from the rise of the 
empire to the triumph of Christianity. In the former case, he 
takes a line which is full of life and interest; which presents 
a constant variety of light and shade, of contrast and resem- 
blance, in personal history; which reveals occasionally the 
ethical preferences of his own mind, but which can scarcely 
ever be said to awaken the moral enthusiasm of his own nature, 
unless that can be called moral enthusiasm which he displays 
in some of his references to Marcus Aurelius, whom he calls 
the last and most perfect representative of Roman Stoicism, 
the purest and gentlest spirit of all the pagan world, and on 
whom he pronounces a panegyric of great eloquence and power. 
And, in the latter case, he takes a line, upon which he goes 
down to the depths of moral nature; deals with the inner 
springs of moral action ; discusses the great questions of moral 
life; and depicts certain courses of moral conduct which the 
period he surveys made daily pre-eminent. Our limits prevent 
us from indulging in quotations illustrative of these points. Yet 
we cannot refrain from citing the following sentences bearing on 
one of them,—sentences which succeed animated passages on 
the demoralising influence of the imperial system, and of the 
institution of slavery :— 
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‘‘To those who have duly estimated the considerations I have 
enunciated, the downfall and moral debasement of the empire can 
cause no surprise. Almost every institution or pursuit by which 
virtuous habits would naturally have been formed had been tainted or 
destroyed, while agencies of terrific power were impelling the people 
to vice. The rich, excluded from most honourable paths of ambition, 
and surrounded by countless parasites who inflamed their every 
passion, found themselves absolute masters of innumerable slaves, 
who were their willing ministers, and often their teachers, in vice. 
The poor, hating industry, and destitute of all intellectual resources, 
lived in habitual idleness, and looked upon abject servility as the 
normal road to fortune. But the picture becomes truly appalling 
when we remember that the main amusement of both classes was the 
spectacle of bloodshed, of the death, and sometimes of the torture, of 
men. ‘The gladiatorial games form, indeed, the one feature of Roman 
society which, to a modern mind, is almost inconceivable in its 
atrocity. That not only men, but women, in an advanced period of 
civilisation,—men and women who not only professed, but very 
frequently acted upon, a high code of morals,—should have made the 
carnage of men their habitual amusement, that all this should have 
continued for centuries with scarcely a protest, is one of the most 
startling facts in moral history. . . . The influence of these 
games gradually pervaded the whole texture of Roman life. They 
became the commonplace of conversation. The children imitated 
them in their play. ‘The philosophers drew from them their meta- 
phors and illastrations. The artists pourtrayed them in every variety 
of ornament. ‘The vestal virgins had a seat of honour in the arena. 
The Colosseum, which is said to have contained more than 80,000 
spectators, eclipsed every other monument of imperial splendour, and 
is even now at once the most imposing and the most characteristic 
relic of pagan Rome. In the provinces the same passion was dis- 
played. From Gaul to Syria, wherever the Roman influence extended, 
the spectacles of blood were introduced ; and the gigantic remains of 
amphitheatres in many lands still attest, by their ruiued grandeur, 
the scale on which they were pursued. They destroyed all sense of 
disgust, and all refinement of taste, and impelled the people to every 
excess or refinement of barbarity. Every variety of atrocity was 
devised to stimulate the flagging interest.”’ 


Surely there is good reason for adding,— 


“It is well for us to look steadily on such facts as these. They 
display more vividly than any mere philosophical disquisition, the 
abyss of depravity into which it is possible for human nature to sink. 
They furnish us with striking proofs of the reality of the moral pro- 
gress we have attained ; and they enable us in some degree to estimate 
the regenerating influence that Christianity has exercised in the world, 
for the destruction of the gladiatorial games is all its work. Philoso- 
phers, indeed, might deplore them ; gentle natures might shrink from 
their contagion; but to the multitude they possessed a fascination 
which nothing but the new religion could overcome.” 
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Our limits prevent us from entering on a critical estimate of 
the manner in which Mr Lecky has discussed the very important 
subject of the relations between the morals of the pagan 
empire and its religion, on the one hand, and its philosophy, 
on the other. We pass from it by remarking, that his treat- 
ment of it, which is much fuller under the. latter branch than 
under the former, notwithstanding some grave exceptions to 
which it is open, goes very clearly and strongly to the establish- 
ment of the following propositions :— 

1. That the Religion of the Roman empire in all its modifi- 
cations of theism or atheism, of pantheism or polytheism, on 
the one side, failed to associate itself directly with the moral 
nature of the people, to quicken and educate their consciences, 
to refine their character, and purify their conduct; and, on 
the other side, by its principles and rites, by its vileness and 
superstition, by its teachings and aims, did immediately and 
powerfully promote the moral debasement of society, and pro- 
duce some of the very direst forms of moral corruption. 

2. That the Philosophy of the empire, whether after the 
type of the Epicurean, or the Stoic, or the Cynic, or the 
Platonic, or the Eclectic, was the chief moral influence of the 
empire,—that it addressed itself to the moral constitution of 
human nature, sought out the essential elements of virtue, 
strove to lay the foundations for a rule of moral life, and gave 
forth lessons for the attainment of moral ends; but that, not- 
withstanding the extent of its prevalence among the Roman 
people, and the illustrious examples associated with some of 
its best forms, it proved no bulwark against the power of evil, 
elevated not the conception of good, strengthened not the 
sense of duty, revived not the love of righteousness; and, 
through its uncertainties and imperfections, through its false- 
hoods and exaggerations, through its contradictions and absurdi- 
ties, it degraded the general level of moral sentiment and 
practice, and mightily helped to bring in that terrible tide 
which threatened to sweep away almost everything fair and 
lovely in the sight of God and man from the vast expanse of 
Roman life. 

In such a case, What was the power of Augustus and his 
successors ? what was the multitude of legions at their com- 
mand? what was the territorial magnitude of the empire over 
which they reigned? what was the fame of the heroes and 
conquerors inscribed in the proudest pages of Rome’s history ? 
what was the genius of its poets? what was the eloquence of 
its orators? what was the wisdom of its sages? what were 
all the achievements of its mighty men? what was all the 
splendour of its glory? and what was all the wealth of its 
resources? What were they all, when the morals of its people 
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from the highest of them to the lowest, were corrupt; yea, 
when they were corrupted at two of the chiefest sources from 
which they flowed, religion and philosophy, which were also 
two of the most powerful influences by which they were borne 
along in the great current of Roman life? What did they 
avail in the presence of that disintegration under which its 
immense moral edifice was crumbling into ruins? How did 
they compensate for the tremendous loss which it sustained, 
and for the awful impotence and paralysis with which it was 
smitten, as the bonds which bound it to the true, the beautiful, 
and the good, were snapped asunder? In what measure did 
they conserve its happiness, or strength, or glory, when assailed 
at the very roots by contempt of God, and conscience, and 
duty? In all that they were to it on the one hand, and in 
all that its morals were to it on the other hand, Rome was in 
the bondage of corruption, groaning under the power of evil, 
—a sad and signal instance of the truth that paganism, at its 
best state, has no lamp of life to hang out in the darkness of 
the world, no balm for the healing of the deep wounds of the 
human heart, and no virtue for that renewal of human life 
which turns it from evil to good, from sin to righteousness, 
from self to God. 

In an early part of the chapter entitled “The Conversion of 
Rome,” Mr Lecky says :— 


‘* Although I am anxious in the present work to avoid, as far as 
possible, all questions that are purely theological, and to consider 
Christianity merely in its aspect as a moral agent, it will be necessary 
to bestow a few preliminary pages upon its triumph in the Roman 
empire, in order to ascertain how far that triumph was due to moral 
causes, and what were its relations to the prevailing philosophy. 
There are some writers who have been so struck with the conformity 
between some of the doctrines of the later Stoics and those of 
Christianity, that they have imagined that Christianity had early 
obtained a decisive influence over philosophy, and that the leading 
teachers of Rome had been in some measure its disciples. There are 
others who reduce the conversion of the Roman empire to a mere 
question of evidences, to the overwhelming proofs the Christian 
teachers produced of the authenticity of the gospel narratives. There 
are others, again, who deem the triumph of Christianity simply 
miraculous. Every thing, they tell us, was against it. The course 
of the church was like that of a ship sailing rapidly and steadily to 
the goal, in direct defiance of both wind and tide; and the conversion 
of the empire was as literally supernatural as the raising of the dead, 
or the sudden quelling of the storm.” 


On this passage” it may be observed, 1. That it is to be 
regretted that Mr Lecky’s treatment of questions that are 
purely theological is generally unsatisfactory ; partly, because 
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he does not lay hold of them thoroughly, and discuss them 
fully, when they come in his way ; and partly, because of the 
indistinct and halting character of the conclusions to which he 
comes,—a character which occasionally attaches to them to 
such a degree as to make it almost impossible to tell what his 
views ‘are on matters of prime importance. 2. That it would 
have been more accordant with Mr Lecky’s great subject, and 
more \natural as a matter of arrangement, if he had given 
some account of the progress of Christianity throughout the 
empire up till the time of Constantine, and brought forward 
some at least of the moral phenomena and moral transforma- 
tions which accompanied and followed that progress, instead 
of at once taking it for granted, introducing it as a matter of 
which pagan philosophers and historians took almost no notice, 
and proceeding summarily to ascertain how far the triumph of 
the gospel was due to moral causes, and what were its relations 
to the prevailing philosophy. 3. That the enumeration which 
Mr Lecky gives of things to which the conversion of the Roman 
empire to Christianity has been ascribed, is manifestly very 
incomplete ; and that it is, to say the least, somewhat too hasty 
and indiscriminate, if not too presumptuous and irreverent, to 
call them, as he does in his contents, “ three popular errors.” 

Having dismissed, as altogether groundless, the notion that 
Christianity had obtained a complete or even a partial influence 
over the philosophic classes during the period of stoical ascend- 
ancy, Mr Lecky proceeds :—* We come to the opinion of those 
who suppose that the Roman empire was converted by a 
system of evidences,—by the miraculous proofs of the divinity 
of Christianity, submitted to the adjudication of the people.” 
And having stated what he thinks the right way of estimating 
that view, he asserts that, “with the exception of a small 
minority of the priests of the Catholic Church, a general 
incredulity on the subject of miracles now underlies the 
opinions of almost all educated men;” that “the common 
attitude towards miracles is not that of doubt, of hesitation, of 
discontent with the existing evidence, but rather of absolute, 
derisive, and even unexamining incredulity,” and that “the 
belief in miracles has, in most cases, not been reasoned down, 
but has simply faded away.” Now, apart altogether from the 
somewhat startling character of such assertions, the simple 
reader may be permitted to ask how far they are pertinent to 
the main subject on hand? and he cannot be censured if his 
suspicions are awakened by the fallacies lurking in them,— 
fallacies so ominously like those which have been used in the 
writings of more than one famous assailant of the miracles of 
Christ and his apostles. 

In accounting for the state of mind pointed out in these 
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assertions, Mr Lecky takes the following course. He refers to 
fairy tales, to the legends of savage life, and to what he calls 
an “accretion of miracles which is invariably formed around 
every prominent personage or institution in certain stages of 
society,” and which may be looked for as we look for showers 
in April, or for harvest in Autumn. He notices how they lose 
their hold and pass away before the accumulating force of 
education, the increased power of abstraction, and the progress 
of physical science. In doing so, under the last head, he uses 
language which will disappoint many minds and wound many 
hearts, for it is language whose tendency is to create the 
impression that the miraculous should never be looked for, 
and to cast ridicule on those who trace the ways of God to 
men in the phenomena of human history, and who believe 
that humiliation and prayer are reasonable services amid the 
common events of life, and not less reasonable in the presence 
of those judgments in the earth, by which men should learn 
righteousness. He appears to have felt this, and to have been 
constrained to cover or modify it by saying, “What I have 
written is not in any degree inconsistent with the belief that, 
by the dispensation of Providence, moral causes have a natural 
and often overwhelming influence upon happiness and upon 
success, nor yet with the belief that our moral nature enters 
into a very real, constant, and immediate contact with a higher 
power. Nor does it at all disprove the possibility of divine 
interference with the order even of physical nature.” But 
any force which that qualification might have had, is taken 
away by the fact, that he goes on to put the miraculous 
histories of Christianity as being substantially on the same 
level with other miraculous stories in the judgment of the 
Roman people, even after the writings of Cicero and Seneca, 
in the brilliant days of Augustus and the Autonines. Still 
more does he weaken it by his attempt to shew that the rash, 
unthinking, superstitious state of mind which accepted the 
wildest legends of heathen supernaturalism, was the very state 
of mind which secured in the Roman empire the acceptance 
of the miracles wrought by Christ and his apostles, and by his 
open assertion that Christianity floated into the Roman empire 
on the wave of credulity that brought with it a long train of 
oriental superstitions and legends. 

Having degraded the Christian miracles, having virtually 
ignored them, both as an essential part of the Christian 
revelation, and as an evidence of its divine origin and authority, 
both as a treasure to the Christian believer, and as a bul- 
wark against the aftacks of enemies of the Christian faith, 
—and having satisfied himself that, from the days of Augustus 
to the days of Constantine, the Pagans had no capacity for 
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dealing with them in any other way than that of a blank and 
indiscriminating credulity, it is no wonder that Mr Lecky 
arrives at the conclusion that the miracles themselves, and the 
proof which they afford, had nothing to do with that extension 
of Christianity throughout the Roman empire, which reached 
a well-known and definite point in the reign of Constantine. 
But having otherwise accounted for that great fact, very 
briefly and comprehensively indeed, but very inadequately, he 
goes back to the idea of miraculous aid on the side of Chris- 
tianity, as, in the judgment of some, requisite to account for 
its preservation and progress in the midst of the terrible fires 
of persecution which so long raged against it. He attempts 
to set that idea aside as quite uncalled for in the circumstances. 
And, in spite of all his acuteness in searching out the deeper 
sources of these persecutions, in spite of all that is admirable 
in his statements of them, and in spite of the occasionai 
expression of his sympathy with those who suffered them, he 
writes very much as an apologist of those who inflicted them, 
and he leaves the reader to suppose that he wished him to 
carry away the impression that, after all, these persecutions 
were neither so fierce nor so wicked as he had been led to 
believe. And when this is taken in connection with what 
precedes it in the same important chapter, with the tone in 
which the whole subject of that chapter is treated, and with 
the under current of non-accord with the supernatural element 
in Christianity, and of non-appreciation of the distinguishing 
spiritual elements which have most to do with its acceptance 
and diffusion, it proves most defective and unsatisfactory in 
its treatment of some of the gravest questions to which a 
philosophic and Christian historian can possibly address himself. 

We wish we could speak more favourably of Mr Lecky’s 
fourth chapter. Our space forbids any reference to it. And 
we can only say, in conclusion, that our conviction is, that the 
perusal of this important and able work can only give rise to 
mingled feelings of admiration and of regret, of pleasure and 
of pain ; and that while it is fitted in some respects to promote 
the great interests of truth and righteousness, it is fitted in 
other respects to serve the purpose of those who disregard the 
highest truths, and neglect the first and greatest duty. What- 
ever may be the character of those whom it is most likely to 
affect, and whatever may be the extent of the influence it is 
likely to acquire, one thing is manifest, that it gives a clear 
and strong call to renewed earnestness, and wisdom, and 
courage, and devotion on the part of all the true friends of 
evangelical doctrine, and evangelical righteousness and holiness, 
in all the churches. W. B. 
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Art. V1I.—Old Mortality. 


ae lp have a strangely universal interest. Perhaps, 

after all, this is not to be wondered at, for they stand in 
a way that nothing else does between the living and the dead. 
They are, as it were, the blended voice of both: it is the living 
who speak, but what is said is spoken for the dead. 

All of our readers are in some measure acquainted, we 
presume, with the character of Old Mortality. Robert Paterson, 
for such was his real name, was a native of Hawick, and was 
born in the year 1715. The more memorable, if not the larger 
part of his long life, was spent in visiting those districts of 
Scotland which had been the scenes of the sufferings of 
Covenanted Presbytery. For forty years he devoted himself to 
the unselfish task of erecting, at his own expense, monuments 
to the memory of the “martyrs,” and repairing those already 
in existence. Such was his occupation from about the year 
1760 till the day of his death, when he was eighty-six years 
of age. The place of his interment was for long unknown (as 
may be seen from Sir Walter Scott’s introduction to the novel), 
but it has since been ascertained that he died in the neighbour- 
hood of Bankend, some eight miles from Dumfries, and was 
buried in Carlaverock churchyard. A simple monument, with 
the following inscription, was placed in November last over the 
spot where his remains were laid :— 


‘‘ Erected to the memory of Rosert Paterson, the Old Mortality 
of Sir Walter Scott, who was buried here February 1801. 
‘** Why seeks he with unwearied toil 
Through Death’s dim walks to urge his way, 


Reclaim his long-asserted spoil, 
And lead oblivion into day?” 


It is well that this last office of kindness has been paid to 
his memory; but we had only to look on the stones which 
mark the last resting-places of the slaughtered Covenanters to 
find in each a monument of his untiring zeal and devotion. 
Few of them but are debtors to his restoring hand. The 
epitaphs they bear form an unique literature. They present 
us with the rude language of the country people of the time, 
and with the impress of the feelings which the events of the 
period evoked. ‘They are pictures drawn by those who shared 
the views of the men commemorated, and who lived nearest to 
their time. Many of them date from between 1700 and 1715, 
within the lifetime of persons who were spectators of the scenes 
referred to. The infamous Lagg himself did not die till 1733. 
So early, indeed, as in 1699, a movement was in progress for 
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collecting an authentic account of the persecutions; and in 
1708 a Commission of the General Assembly instructed the 
peamapierses “to bring in ane account of the sufferings of the 
ate tymes upon account of religion within their several bounds, 
considering that there is a design of writing a historie of the 
sufferings of the church under episcopacie.” The attention of 
respectable persons having been thus early drawn to the 
collecting of trustworthy statements, the inscriptions may be 
held to give reliable testimony. But they have a value of 
another sort. Linking the past with the present, these 
epitaphs have influenced, and do still influence, the popular 
mind in a remarkable degree, as the visitor may learn from 
the slightest communication with the inhabitants of their 
several localities, 

We invite the reader to make a tour through a district 
abounding in these and other relics of the struggle,- starting 
from Dumfries, or rather from Corberry Hill, which, from the 
contiguous parish of Troqueer, on the Stewartry side of the 
Nith, overlooks the Queen of the South. Here is to be found 
an excellent figure of Old Mortality, sculptured by a local 
artist. He is represented reclining on a flat gravestone,—an 
interval of rest in his favourite pursuit,—while the old white 
pony, constant companion of his toils, stands faithfully by his 
side. From here the tourist’s walk will be through localities 
rich in the most varied associations. Descending the hill, 
he will cross the river by the old bridge which has spanned the 
Nith for upwards of six hundred years, having been built in 
the thirteenth century by Devorgilla, daughter of the famous 
Allan, lord of Galloway, and mother of John Baliol, king of 
Scotland. She it was who founded Baliol College, Oxford, in 
pious memory of her husband. Passing the site of the old 
Franciscan Convent, where, in 1305, Robert Bruce slew the 
Comyn,—the house in which is pointed out the room (and, until 
lately, the bed, now at Drumlanrig), in which Charles Stuart 
slept during one of his ill-starred expeditions——the Globe and 
other inns where Robert Burns wrote many of his songs—he 
will soon reach the necropolis of Dumfries. Within this 
venerable burial ground stood an ancient church dedicated to 
St Michael, the patron saint of the town; and here, it is said, 
high mass was for the last time publicly celebrated in the 
parish churches of Scotland. The churchyard contains three 
gravestones recording the deaths of Covenanters,and a “martyrs’ 
monument,” which bears that it was erected in 1834 in reverent 
memory of the sufferers for conscience sake during the perse- 
cutions in Scotland. The two slabs which lie sunk in the 
earth at the base of this monument are in a-condition of 
neglect that may well excite surprise, when we consider the 
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respect in which they are undoubtedly held by the neighbour- 
hood. In other places it will be found that great care has 
been taken to preserve similar remains from rude touch, and 
to afford timeous rescue from the destroying hand of the great 
innovator, by restoring 
** Before decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines.” 
Here are their inscriptions :— 


‘“« Here lyes Witt1am Wetsu, Pentland Martyr for his adhereing to 
the word of God, and appearing for Christ’s kingly goverment in his 
house and the Covenanted work of Reformation against perjury and 
prelacie execute Janr. 2. 1667. Rev. xii. 11. 

‘* Stay, passenger, read, here interr’d doth ly 
A witness ’gainst poor Scotland’s perjury, 
Whose head, once fix’d upon the bridge-port, stood 
Proclaiming vengance for his guiltless blood.” 

‘* Here lyes Witt1am Greirson, Pentland Martyr for his adhering 
to the word of God, and appearing for Christ's kinglie goverment in 
his house and Covenanted work the Reformation against perjury and 
prelacy executed Janr. 2. 1667. Rev. xii. 11. 

‘* Under this stone, lo, here doth ly 
Dust sacrificd to tyrany ; 
Yet precious in Immenuil’s sight, 
Since martyr’d for his kinglie right. 
When he condemns these hellish druges, 
By suffrage saints shall judge their judges.” 

The history of the Pentland rising is too well known to be 
repeated here. Suffice it to say that these men had been con- 
cerned, and afterwards fell victims to the justiciary commission, 
which, at the instigation of Sharp, was sent to Ayr. It con- 
demned twelve persons to death, and it ordered eight of them 
to be executed at Ayr, two at Irvine, and two at Dumfries. A 
mandate from the Commission enjoined the local authorities 
“to sie their sentence for hanging the persounes, and affixing 
of the heides and right armes of Jon Grier in Four-merk-land, 
and William Welsch in Carsfairne, upon the eminenest pairts 
of the burgh,” whereupon the town council appointed the 
bridge port as “the fittest place.” It appears from the 
minutes of their meetings, that although that body was 
obsequious to the government, the inhabitants, instead of 
being intimidated by the horrible sight which met their gaze 
as they passed the old bridge, resolved to remove those ghastly 
remains; so the council applied for authority to have them 
transferred to the top of the tolbooth, and thus frustrate the 
designs of “disloyall persounes to take them away under 
cloudes of night, to the prejudice of this burgh.” 

Thirty-five persons were brought to the scaffold for having 
been concerned in the Pentland rising, and among those exe- 
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cuted at Edinburgh, were Neilson of Corsock, and several 
other Galloway gentlemen. The heads of Major M‘Culloch of 
Barholm, Mr Gordon of Knockbreck, and his brother, were sent 
to Kirkcudbright for exhibition at the gates of the town, and 
their right arms were sent to Lanark, where, with uplifted 
hands, as was their wont, they had sworn the covenant. From 
inscriptions on gravestones at Kilmarnock and elsewhere, it 
ap that the bodies of others were similarly treated. The 
following, for example, is from the churchyard of Hamilton :— 


** Stay, enger, take notice what thou reads, 
At Edinburgh ly our bodies, here our heads ; 
Our right hands stood at Lanark, these we want, 
Because with them we sware the covenant.” 


The third of the gravestones we referred to in St Michael's 
churchyard, belongs to a later stage in the persecution. It 
commemorates the death of James Kirke, who was betrayed into 
the hands of Captain Bruce in the spring * of 1685. He re- 
fused to take the abjuration oath, and was carried prisoner to 
Dumfries and shot on the sands, that is, on the broad margin 
of ground between the town and the river, now devoted to the 
cattle markets. His memorial slab is within a few yards of 
the others, but, having been raised on stone pedestals, has 
escaped the injuries which have befallen Greirson’s, now 
broken and otherwise damaged by being trodden upon. 


‘Here lyes James Krrxa martyr, shot dead upon the sands of 
Drumfreis for his adhereing to the Word of God Christ’s kingly 
goverment in his house and the covenanted work of reformation 
against tirranie, perjurie and prelacie 1685. Rev. 12.11. Mar 


bloody Bruce and wretched Wright 
st my life in great despight 

Shot dead without due time 

To try 

And fit me for eternity. 

A wittnes of Prelatic rage 

As ever was in anie age. 


The mausoleum in which the remains of our great national 
poet are enshrined stands within a stone’s throw of these slabs, 
and they are surrounded by monumental sculpture with which, 





* Wodrow ag May, others give June, the gravestone indicates March. 


Some say Kirke belonged to Dunscore, and was lurking in Keir ; others that 
he belo to Keir, and was lurking in Holywood. is name is sometimes 
spelt Kirko, the gravestone has Kirka. We may mention here, once for all, 
that many similar discrepancies are to be met with in dates, names, and places. 
Thus we boon seen the ‘‘ Jon Grier” sentenced to death a ee Ayr Commis- 
sion called ‘‘ William Greirson” on the gravestone. ese discrepancies 
arise from communication having been more often oral than written—sound 
was the guide to spelling—and are, for the most part, quite immaterial. 
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for antiquity, quaintness, number, and variety of interest, no 
other provincial burial ground in the kingdom can compete. 
But we must not linger here. About seven miles from Dum- 
fries is the churchyard of Irongray, which contains a tombstone, 
with an epitaph written by Sir Walter Scott to the memory of 
Helen Walker the prototype of Jeanie Deans. And a couple 
of hundred yards beyond, on a charmingly romantic spot by 
the banks of the Cluden, and shaded by the foliage of a clump 
of trees, is a small enclosure, within which are two old slabs 
thus inscribed :— 


‘‘Here lyes Epwarp Gorpon and ALEXANDER MacurinE martyres 
hanged without law by Lagg and Capt Bruce for adherence to the 
word of God Christ’s kingly goverment in his house and the cove- 
nanted Work of Reformation against tyranny perjury and prelacy 
Rey. 12.11. Mar. 8, 1685. 


** As Lagg and bloodie Bruce command 

We were hung up by hellish hand 

And thus their furious rage to stay 

We dyed near Kirk of Irongray 

Here now in peace sweet rest we take 

Once murdered for religeon’s sake.” 
These men were seized by Captain Bruce on Lochinket Moor, 
on the 19th February 1685. Four of the party were shot on 
the spot, and Bruce brought these two before Lagg with a 
view to their undergoing some sort of trial. Lagg, however, 
scoffed at the idea; and as the inhabitants of Irongray were 
known to sympathise with the Covenanters, he ordered the 
prisoners to be hanged there in order to intimidate the 
people. Accordingly, they were hanged from a branch of one 
of those trees which now stand like sentinels by their grave. 
Within an hour’s walk from this spot is Skeoch Hill, where, 
in the summer of 1678, Welsh, the ejected minister of the 
parish, and Blackadder, ejected from Troqueer, convened a field 
meeting, which was attended by three thousand persons. 

‘Long ere the dawn, by devious ways, 


O’er hills, through woods, o’er dreary wastes, they sought 
The upland muirs. . . . 
Then rose the song, the loud 
Acclaim of praise ; the wheeling plover ceased 
Her plaint ; the solitary place was glad, 

And on the distant cairns the watcher’s ear 
Caught doubtfully at times the breeze-borne note.” 


The stones which served as tables for the dispensation of the 
sacrament may still be seen. They consist of four rows of 
large stones, each row containing about thirty seats, and at one 
end is a heap of stones a few feet high, on which, we presume, 
the communion elements were placed, and beside which the 
officiating minister stood as he dispensed the holy ordinance. 
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Passing to Kirkcudbright, we find the churchyard contains 
a headstone erected to the memory of a lad of eighteen years 
of age, John Hallume by name, who, perceiving a party of 
dragoons traversing the adjoining parish of Tongland, endea- 
voured to escape their observation, but was seen and followed, 
and twice wounded in the pursuit. Carried prisoner to Kirk- 
cudbright, he was ordered to take the abjuration oath, and, on 
his refusing to do so, was tried and speedily convicted by a 
jury of soldiers. He was executed and buried in the spot 
marked by a small upright stone with the following inscrip- 
tion, one half of which occupies either side :— 


Front. 
‘“* Here lyes Jonn [[aLLume who was wounded in his takeing and by 
unjust law sentenced to be hanged ll this done by Captaine 


Back. 


(Memento mori.) 


Douglas for his adherence to Scotland’s Reformation Covenants 
nationall and solemn league 1685.” 


In December of the previous year, six covenanters, among 
whom was the son of Major Stewart of Ardoch, were appre- 
hended by Claverhouse at Auchencloy, on the Dee, in the 
parish of Girthon. Four of them were instantly shot to 


death. Their friends had the bodies decently buried, but 
three of them were disinterred by order of Claverhouse, and 
exposed during several days, one of them suspended from the 
branch of a tree. The inscription on their tombstone, after 
narrating the story of their apprehension, execution, and dis- 
entombment, thus proceeds :— 


‘* Because they would not perjure 
Our Covenants and Reformation pure : 
Because like faithful martyrs for to die 
They rather chose, than treacherously comply 
With cursed prelacie, the nation’s bane, 
And with Indulgencie, our church’s stain.” 


The other two prisoners, William Hunter and Robert Smith, 
were taken to Kirkcudbright, where they were first hanged, 
then beheaded. The gravestone placed over their mutilated 
bodies bears the following :— 


** Wittt1AM Hounture. 
RoBerT SMITH 1684. 
‘¢ This monument shall shew posterity 
Two headles martyres under it doth ly 
By bloody Grhame were taken and surpris’d, 
Brought to this Towne and afterward were siz’d 
By unjust law were sentenced to die. 
Them first they hang’d, then headed cruely 
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Captains Douglas. Bruce . Grhame of Claverbous 
Were these that caused them be handled thus, 
And when they were unto the gibbet come 

To stope their speech they did beat up the drum. 
And all | becaus they would not comply 

With Indulgence and bloody Prelacie 

In face of cruel Bruce . Douglas and Grhame 

They did maintain that Christ was Lord supream 
And boldly ouned both the Covenants. 

At Kircudbright thus ended these two saints. 


On Kirconnell Moor, in the parish of Tongland, Mr Bell of 
Whyteside, son-in-law of the Viscount Kenmure, was sur- 
prised by Lagg in February 1685. He had been outlawed in 
consequence of his having been at Bothwell, his house sacked, 
his crops gifted to the curate, his stock of cattle to the soldiers, 
himself compelled to wander over the moors or lurk in the woods 
adjacent to his forfeited home. He was now seized, with four 
companions and immediately shot. The few minutes he asked 
to be allowed for prayer were coarsely refused : “ You’ve had 
time enough since Bothwell!” His remains were buried in the 
churchyard of Anwoth, a few miles off, and a gravestone was 
placed to his memory with this inscription :— 


‘* Here lyes Joun Bex of Whyteside, who was barbarously shot to 
death in the Paroch of Tongland, at the command of Grier of Lag, 
anno. 1685. 


‘* This monument shall tell posterity 
That blessed Bell of Whyteside here doth lye, 
Who at command of blood was shot, 
A murder strange which should not be forgot. 
Douglas of Morton did him quarters give 
Yet cruel Lag would not let him survive. 
This martyr sought some time to recommend 
His soul to God oh his days should end. 
The tyrant said, What, dev’l yo’ve pray’d enough 
This seven long years on mountain and in cleuch ; 
And instantly caus’d him, with other four, 
Be shot to death upon Kirconnel Moor : 
So thus did end the lives of these dear saints 
For there adherence to the Covenants.” 


Mr Bell’s companions on the occasion referred to, were 
David Halliday of Mayfield, James Clement, Andrew M‘Robert, 
and Robert Lenox of Irelandton. Clement appears to have 
been a stranger, and was buried at the spot. The others were 
buried in the parishes to which they severally belonged, and 
inscriptions were afterwards placed over each of their graves. 
In the churchyard of Balmaghie is to be found Halliday’s. 

‘The family had been.landowners in the district for more than 
a century, and the other Halliday mentioned in the epitaph, 
was shot by order of Lagg and Lord Annandale, a few months 
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later in the same year, along with one George Short, who was 
likewise interred here. 


‘* Here lyes Davin Hatuipay, portioner of Meifield, who was shot 
upon the 21st of Feb. 1685 ; and of Davrp Hatuipay once in Glencape, 
who was likewise shot upon the 11th July 1685, for their adherence 
to the principles of Scotland’s Covenanted Reformation. 


‘* Beneath this stone two Davids Hallidays 
Doe ly, whose souls nou sing their Master’s praise. 
To know, if curious passengers desyre, 
For what, by whom, and how they did expire - 
They did oppose this ot Ne aoe d ; 
Nor could they joyn with lordly prelacy. 
Indulging favours from Christ’s enemies 
Gienth not their zeal. This monument then cryes, 
These are the causes, not to be forgot, 
Why they by Lag so wickedly were shot. 
One name, one cause, one grave, one heaven do ty 
Their souls to that one God eternally.” 


As is well known, the intruded curates furnished the 
authorities with lists of the “disorderlies” in their parishes, 
that is to say, persons who absented themselves from his church 
services, and were thus suspected of scorning the indulgence, 
and attending field meetings. These lists were distributed to 
the troops, who hunted down their prey, and offered them the 
alternative of the abjuration oath or instant death, holding 
neither sickness, nor age, nor sex, an excuse. Thus in the 
churchyard of Kells, was buried one David M‘Quhan, “ who, 
being sick of a fever, was taken out of his bed and carried to 
Newtoun of Galloway, and the next day most cruelly and un- 
justly shot to death.” He was shot on the hill of Knockdavie. 

Kirkandrews churchyard has a gravestone commemorating 
Robert M‘Whae, who was shot in his own garden. Caldons, in 
the wild glen of Trool, was the scene of another and more whole- 
sale of these barbarous excutions. Six persons were one 
Sunday “surprised at prayer, and eruelly murther'd” by 
Douglas with a party of dragoons. 

At Craigmodie, in the parish of Kirkcowan, one Alexander 
Lin was shot to death, and during this same year a party of 
soldiers from Wigton seized three men in Penninghame, one 
of whom (Johnston), it appears, had taken the oath to conform 
to prelacy, but, repenting, had absented himself from the ser- 
vices of the curate, who informed against him. Carried to 
Wigton, they were brought before Major Winram, and on 
refusing to attend the ministrations of the curate, and conform 
to prelacy, were, without trial, ordered to be hanged. The 
sentence was carried out the day after their apprehension, and 
they were buried in the town churchyard. This is the inscrip- 
tion over the grave :— 
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“Here lyse Witt1am Jounston, Joun Mitroy, Georcz WALKER, 
who was without sentence of law hanged by Major Winram for their 
adherance to Scotland’s Reformation Covenants National and Solam 
league 1685. 


We shall not embark on the raging sea of controversy over 
which Mr Mark Napier delights to hover as the stormy petrel, 
but before presenting to the reader the two inscriptions fol- 
lowing, we shall simply give a brief explanatory narrative. 
The substantial truth of the story of the Wigton female 
martyrs, was never seriously doubted until Mr Napier, by his 
inferences from ambiguous documents—what he calls “excellent 
negative evidence ”—but still more by the violence of his lan- 
guage, caused people to stagger in their belief. He would 
have us think the story altogethera myth. But the researches 
of the Rev. Mr Stewart of Glasserton, may be said to have at 
length placed the matter beyond dispute. To state the case 
as shortly as possible : Margaret Lachlan, a widow of upwards 
of sixty years of age, and Margaret Wilson, a girl of eighteen, 
were sentenced to be drowned for attending field meetings 
instead of the curate’s services, and declining to take the 
abjuration oath. On the 11th of May 1685, they were con- 
ducted, under a guard of Major Winram’s dragoons, to the 
banks of the river Blednoch, where wooden stobs or stakes had 
been fastened. To these they were secured by cords, and as 
the Solway flowed up the stream at high tide, the elder 
sufferer was first thrown in, and “ held down within the water 
by one of the town officers, by his halberd at her throat, till 
she died.” In like manner, Margaret Wilson was held down, 
but “before her breath was quite gone, they pulled her up, 
and held her till she could speak.” She was then asked if she 
would pray for the king, to which she replied that she wished 
the salvation of all men—the damnation of none: may God 
save him, if it be God’s will! Some of her relations cried out 
—“She is willing, she has said it !’—whereupon Major Win- 
ram charged her instantly to swear the abjuration oath. “I 
will not,” she said, “I am Christ’s—let me go!” And the 
executioner thrust her down again into the water. 

It is probable that the two gravestones, though differing 
both in size and shape—Wilson’s being a flat one, Lachlan’s 
smaller and standing erect—are of much the same date. There 
is no verse on the latter, but simply,— 


_ “ Here lyes Marcrat Lacuian who was by unjust law sentenced 
to die by Lagg, Strachan, Winrame, and Grhame, and tyed to a stake 
within the flood for her adherence to Scotland’s Reformation Cove- 
nants, National and Solemn League. Aged 63. 1685.” 
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The following is the inscription on Margaret Wilson’s :— 


“ Here lyes Marcrat Wixison doughter to Gilbert Willson in 
Glenvernoch who was drouned Anno 1685 Aged 18, ° 
‘* Let earth and stone still witnes beare 

Their lyes a virgine martyre here 
Murther’d for ouning Christ supreame 
Head of His Church and no more crime 
But not abjuring Presbytry, 
And her not ouning Prelacy, 
They her condem’d, by unjust law, 
Of heaven nor hell they stood no aw 
Within the sea ty’d to a stake 
She suffered for Christ Jesus sake 
The actors of this cruel crime 
Was Lagg, Strachan, Winram, and Grhame 
Neither young yeares nor yet old age 
Could stop the fury of there rage.” 


Such is an Old Mortality tour in Galloway, and we shall now 
conclude this paper by subjoining two more epitaphs, differing 
from each other in many respects, but both very quaint and 
interesting. The first of them has acquired a wider notoriety 
than the other, and is as follows :— 


‘* This martyr was by Peter Inglis shot, 
By birth a tyger rather than a Scot. 
Who, that his monstrous extract might be seen, 
Cut off his head, and kicked it o’er the green. 
Thus was that head which was to wear a crown, 
A football made by a profane dragoon.” 


Twelve men were met together at night for prayer in the 
house of one James Paton, a wright in Little Blackwood, in 
the parish of Kilmarnock, when they were surprised by a party 
under the command of Peter (or Patrick) Inglis. “They all 
started up and went but the house. James White was the 
last in going but, and having a firelock (which was all the fire- 
arms that was amongst them) lying upon a chest, took it in 
his hand as he went; and just as he came betwixt the doors, 
the parties commanded by Patrick Inglis (son to Captain Inglis 
who then kept garrison in Newmills) having surrounded the 
house, knocked at both doors at once and broke them open ; 
upon which James White, offering to fire, his gun burnt 
priming and did not go off; the light of which did let them 
see to shoot him, which they did, and he fell betwixt the 
doors.” 

On the entreaty of Paton’s wife, they were all promised 
quarter if they would surrender. With the exception of Paton, 
they all came, and were “tyed with the yarn and other - 
materials as they found in the house. After this they got 
candles, and searched all the house, and finding James Paton 
in the byer, bound him, and set him down with the rest. 
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They also searched the barn and kiln; and when they could 
find no more persons, they fell about the spoiling of the house, 
out of which they took everything, not leaving so much as a 
spoon or the worth of it, and driving the cows and horses over 
the dead man. Paton being a wright, they took all his work- 
ing tools, among which was a big aixe for felling timber, which 
they took, and with it cut off the head of James White, who 
was shot betwixt the doors, and took it to Newmills, and next 
day played with it as a football on the green.” Arrived at 
Newmills with his booty and prisoners, Peter Inglis was about 
to put them to death, but desisted on being reminded that he 
had received them to quarter. He was recommended, how- 
ever, to send to Edinburgh for an order from the council 
authorising him to execute them, and this he obtained. But 
the poor men’s friends made good use of the interval. “They 
placed two ambushments, one behind a dyke, betwixt the fore 
and back castle, the other opposite to the fore castle. Upon 
their coming in they shot the centinal, and then went into a 
smith’s shop and took his hammers, and broke open the gates. 
One of the soldiers in the fore castle put his firelock through 
the iron staunchers, and levelled it along the side of the house, 
thinking to shoot him who was breaking open the gate, but 
the ambushment placed opposite to him shot him, and his gun 
fell down to them. As soon as the gates were opened they 
carried off the prisoners.” The rescue having been reported 
to the bailie, that functionary “caused beat the town drum and 
ring the bell.” All, however, of no avail. “They tracket their 
way out of the east end of the town, it being wet weather, and 
shot two innocent persons, but found none of the prisoners or 
relievers, though they went as far east as Tintock.” 

The second of them relates to a Covenanter who was seized 
and carried prisoner to Edinburgh, but he effected his escape, 
and spent the closing years of his life as a farmer in Locherben. 
He was buried in the churchyard of Dalgarno (two miles from 
the Closeburn railway station), and his tombstone bears this 
inscription :— 


‘* Here lyes the body of James Harkness in Locherben who died 
6. Dec. 1728 aged 72 years. 


‘* Belo this stone this dust doth ly 
Who indured 28 years 
Porsecution by tirranny 
Did him persue with echo and cry 
Through many a lonsome place 
At-last by Clavers he was tane 
Sentenced for to dy. 
But God who for his soul took care 
Did him from prison bring 
Because no other cause they had 
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But that he would not give up 
With Christ his glorious king 
And swear allegiance to that beast 
The Duke of York I mean. 

In spite of all their hellish rage 

A naturel death he died 

In full assurance of his rest 

With Christ eternaly.” 


These are but glimpses of scenes in the story of the Cove- 
nant, yet they are sufficient to enable the reader to judge of 
the bitter legacy which the government of the Stuarts be- 
queathed to the memory of the Scottish Lowlanders. The 
epitaphs have been “ sermons in stones,” keeping fresh in their 
minds how “ insupportable a burden and grievance” to their 
forefathers was an alien church. That the Covenanters made 
a noble stand against a tyranny which threatened alike the 
national faith and the liberties of the people, is their title to 
fame. Nor is that claim diminished because of the narrowness, 
the bigotry, the intolerance, and the fanaticism with which 
they have been so freely charged by their detractors, and 
which, it is admitted, some of them at times displayed. Who 
can dwell upon these things in presence of that heroic spirit of 
self-sacrifice which never deserted them in their severest trials ? 
Or who would compare these things with the follies and the 
crimes which disgraced their adversaries? wit 





Art. VIII.—The Counter-Imputations. 


TT: counter-imputations—of sin to Christ, of righteousness 
to his people—are nowhere in Holy Scripture brought 
into such close juxta-position or related to each other by so 
firm a nexus, as in the celebrated and profound sentence, “ He 
hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him” (2 Cor. v. 21). 
It is reported that when some one, startled by the idea of 
Christ being “ made sin,” suggested to Luther that it should 
be rendered “made a sin-offering,” Luther answered, “No: 
I prefer the words ‘as they stand, for they are more in- 
tense.” And he spoke shrewdly and well. Besides, there 
would be equal reason for altering the second clause in a 
VOL. XIX.—NO, LXXII. K 
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similar manner; and, indeed, the exactness and point of the 
antithesis would require that. So that the verse would read, 
“God hath made him to be a sin-offering for us, who knew no 
sin, that we might be made the righteousness-offering of God 
in him;” a violation of the proposition so great and manifest 
as to shew that it ought not to be violated or tampered with 
at all. Nor is it possible to stop even here. Consistency 
requires the alteration, if made at all, to go the length of 
a reading so absurd as this: He hath made him to be a 
sin-offering for us, who knew no sin-offering! For the 
word dwagria must have one rendering, else the antithesis 
with which this great theological saying is replenished, and 
the precision of the truth which it is designed to teach, are 
lost. 

It is of course true that God hath made Christ to be a sin- 
offering, a sacrifice for sin; but that is not the same thing as 
his having made Christ to be sin. His being made sin is by 
no means identical with his being made a sacrifice for sin. 
It goes deeper and farther back into the problem. It is at 
once the preliminary and the reason for his being made a 
sacrifice for sin. He is made sin, and therefore he is made a 
sin-offering. It is his being made sin which justifies his being 
made a sin-offering. In order that he may really and right- 
eously, congruously and consistently, be made a sacrifice for 
sin, it behoves that he be first made sin. And this locus 
insignis of the Pauline theology does not state the fact that 
Christ was made a sacrifice for sin; it states a truth which is 
the ground and reason of that fact. It lays the foundation for 
the sacrifice in a prior transaction. 

That transaction may be viewed in this light. God is seek- 
ing out and searching for sin, that he may deal with it 
judicially ; that he may deal with it as the holiness of the 
divine nature, and the righteousness of the divine law, and 
the justice of the divine government, require that it should be 
dealt with. The sword of justice is seen pursuing sin, to inflict 
the threatened penalty of wrath and death. Meantime, in his 
supreme sovereignty, God puts forward his own Son manifest in 
the flesh to represent sin, to personate sin, to stand in the room 
of sin. “God sends his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh 
and FOR SIN” (Rom. viii. 3), that is, in lieu or in room of sin. 
It is the same phrase in Heb. x. 6, though our translators have 
obliterated the precision of it by supplying a word that was not 
needed : “In burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin thou hast 
had no pleasure :” correctly rendered, “ In burnt-offerings, and 
FOR SIN, thou hast had no pleasure.” Even so, God sends 
forth his own Son “ FOR SIN,” in lieu or room of sin, to represent 
or personate sin,—so thoroughly, indeed, that divine law and 
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justice pursuing sin find Christ in sin’s room, and take hold on 
Christ ; for he is “ FOR SIN,” “ made sin ;” and thus “ God, send- 
ing his own Son for sin, condemns sin in the flesh,” even in 
the flesh of him who is for sin, and in the likeness of sinful 
flesh. He condemns sin, in condemning Christ; for Christ is 
“ FOR SIN”: he is——to use a common and intelligible expression, 
—he is what is for it. He is “For sin:” and he is so by the 
authority and appointment of the sovereign Lord and Judge 
himself; for God hath made him to be sin. 

Divine justice and divine wrath, then, are seen searching 
for sin—our sin—to execute upon it the vengeance due to sin. 
And in this search divine justice and divine wrath inevitably 
find Christ; for God hath made him that knew no sin to be 
sin for us. In like manner, and in exact counterpart of this, 
divine justice and divine love are seen searching for righteous- 
ness—the righteousness of God—the righteousness which 
God requires—which his own holy nature and his own 
attribute of righteousness cannot but require. They are seen 
searching for “the righteousness which God’s righteousness 
requires him to require.”* They are searching for it, in order 
to smile upon it—to lavish on it the love, and complacency, 
and favour, and blessing of God. And in searching for this 
righteousness, they find us, if we are in Christ: for we are 
“made the righteousness of God in him.” And they own that 
their search has been successful. Nor was it unnecessary. 
Nay, it was more than ever necessary, from the moment that 
they recognised Christ as “made sin.” From that moment 
the demand for the “righteousness of God” becomes im- 
perious. The wondrous evolution by which the Son of God is 
“made sin,” creates an absolutely imperious and new demand 
that the righteousness of God should be forthcoming, even as 
it never was before. And it is met in that which is the 
counterpart, and fruit, and justification of Christ “made sin,” 
—even in us “ made the righteousness of God.” 

The renowned vox signata, then, which we are considering, 
does not allege that Christ has been subjected to death “ for 
us men and for our salvation,’—a ransom, a sacrifice, an 
offering for sin; but rather the reason for that—its ground 
and justifying reason; namely, his being substituted in the 
room of sinners, and having their sins imputed or reckoned to 
him. And it does not allege that we are justified unto life 
eternal in Christ, but the ground and reason of that, namely, 





* The beautiful expression of the beloved and ever-to-be-lamented WILLIAM 
CuNNINGHAM,—the priceless gem we were honoured to receive from him in 
conversation,—his own matchless interpretation of the Divine expression, 
‘*The Righteousness of God” (Rom. iii. 21, 22). 
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our being substituted in the eye of God’s law and justice, in 
the room of Christ, and our having his righteousness imputed 
to us. It does not declare that Christ is made a sacrifice for 
sin; but that, prior to that, and in order to that, he is made 
our sin. And it does not declare that we are reconciled to 
God—which would be the proper and formally exact antithesis, 
result, and counterpart of his being made a sacrifice for sin ; 
for reconciliation is the natural and immediate fruit of sac- 
rifice. But it declares that, as prior to our reconciliation, 
and in order thereunto, we are made the righteousness of God 
in Christ. In a word, it is the EXCHANGE OF PLACES that is 
the direct doctrine affirmed; and it goes utterly to ennervate 
this profound theological proposition, and to empty it of the 
specific truth which it so clearly couches and so forcibly con- 
veys, if we fail to read it simply as it stands. It is the two- 
fold exchange of places in respect of sin and righteousness 
severally, and the counter-imputations thereof, which un- 
doubtedly it embodies and expresses. And it expresses this 
in threefold antithesis. For each clause contains an antithesis 
of its own—the first in terms, the second implicitly ; and the 
clauses, moreover, are antithetical as between themselves, It 
is as if it read thus :— 
He hath made him that knew no sin 
To be Sin for us: 
That we (who knew no righteousness) 
Might be made the Righteousness of God in Him. 

We do not, of course, propose to investigate either of the 
antithetical clauses by itseli—which would lead us into the 
mare magnum of the abstract, metaphysical, juridical, and 
ethical principles of imputation generally. We propose to 
take the two clauses conjointly, and to review them in the 
light which they reciprocally throw upon each other. 

Concerning these two Divine and divinely related trans- 
actions, then :—the substitution of Christ in our room, through 
federal union with us—his being made sin for us: and the 
substitution of us in his room, through spiritual union with 
him, founded on and growing out of his federal union with us, 
—our being made the righteousness of God in him :—we may 
see, in the Firat place, that the Divine authority regulates them 
both; in the second place, that the Divine power effects them 
both ; in the third place, that the will of the ies—Christ’s, 
namely, and ours—is in them both; in the Furth place, that 


they are both strict and simple, unmingled and complete im- 
putations ; in the fifth place, that they irresistibly carry their 
contrasted and complete effects with them; and finally, that 
the latter transaction is the result, the sure and inevitable 
result, of the former. 
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I. The authority of God decrees and rules these two great 
transactions. “ He,’ even God, “hath made him to be sin.” 
Thus expressly is the first of them at least attributed to the 
Supreme. It is not indeed affirmed in the same express and 
explicit terms that God is the author of the second. It is 
somewhat more generally and impersonally expressed : “That 
we might be made the Righteousness of God in him.” But 
even here the same thing is implicitly involved. For clearly 
the meaning is: God designed and decreed to make us the 
Righteousness of God: in order to this, however, it was in 
God’s own righteousness requisite that Christ should be made 
sin: in order that He might make us the righteousness of 
God, He did not shrink from making Christ to be sin: He 
accomplished the one evolution that He might bring about the 
other. Clearly, both are the doing of the Lord. And it is 
marvellous in our eyes. 

The making of Christ to be Sin, is a transaction of high 
state and sovereignty. It is a very singular event in the 
divine government. It could originate with—it could be de- 
signed, proposed, carried out by—none but the divine moral 
governor himself; and by him acting only in his prerogative as 
the Absolute Sovereign of the universe. 

And it affords scope for exercising and glorifying his Sove- 
reignty as no other transaction in all the eternal history of his 
government can afford. For it illustrates the singular freedom 
—the high range and all-embracing sweep—of his sheer sove- 
reign will, unto the uttermost. It proves that God’s sove- 
reignty is free, in a freedom which could not have been 
conceived, and has full scope and play in circumstances in 
which it could not have been believed to be applicable. For 
God’s holy Law is absolute, and unconditional, and unchange- 
able. No possible circumstances can set limits to its action ; 
for its very claim is to rule all circumstances whatsoever. And, 
save for sin and salvation, the holy universe must have for ever 
believed that God’s sovereign pleasure also was ruled and 
hemmed in by his unconditional and everlasting Law. It 
must have for ever appeared impossible that God's will could 
act otherwise, in all matters ethical and juridical, than his 
unchangeable Law should rule. Hence, when sin entered, and 
death by sin, the sovereign God must have appeared, to all 
his intelligent and righteous creatures, as shut up to inflict 
death on all that sinned. The sphere of Sovereignty must 
have appeared limited by the sphere of Law. 

But God designed to shew his Sovereignty to be absolutely 
unlimited,—not, indeed, in a way of violating law, or setting 
law aside, but of transcending law ;—not as against law, but 
above law ;—as not merely free within the sphere of law, but 
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free in a sphere comprehending law and rising about it ; com- 
passing law about on every side with glory, and rising far 
above law, into a realm of higher freedom still. 

The Sovereign Lord is not shut up to the course which law 
prescribes—death eternal to the guilty. The freedom of his 
sovereignty—the council of his will—the sphere of his good 
pleasure—takes a larger range. He is not shut up to his course 
of procedure, even by his own holy law. He cannot indeed pro- 
ceed in violation of it ; for it is the very transcript of his own 
holy nature, and he cannot deny himself. But his nature, 
while it defines his law, does not hamper or hem in his will. 
Honouring his law, and acting ever in accordance with his 
nature and perfections, his will goeth forth in most free, un- 
conditioned, absolute sovereignty. And in the action of his 
sovereignty, in its most free and glorious forth-going, he makes 
Christ to be sin for us. No law required this: no law sug- 

ested this : no law objects to this. Against this there is no law. 
To prompt to this there is no law. The everlasting law is 
honoured by this, but never contemplated it. The sovereign 

leasure of God, reigning within and without the law, rises 
igh above it. And his counsel shall stand, and he will do all 
his pleasure. 

Ah ! well may we ask,—Why do sinful men quarrel with the 
sovereignty of God, the mere good pleasure of his will? Its 
unlimitedness, its absolute unconditionedness, is their only 
source of hope. And its glory is made great in their salvation. 

For, let it be observed that this is exclusively the sovereignty 
of grace, of mercy, and of love. As high as the sovereignty of 
God in its absoluteness is carried up above its former apparent 
range, so high are the love, and grace, and mercy of God exalted, 
and seen to be of that infinite extent and unconditioned energy, 
that could have been neither manifested nor imagined apart 
from the redemption that is in Christ. And now as the princi- 
palities and powers of light adore before the glorious expansion 
which the sovereignty of heaven’s high King has undergone or 
exhibited, they see that it is grace, and mercy, and love, that 
are shining bright over all former forth-shining of the glory 
of God: and now they say wonderingly, in mingled ecstacy and 
awe, as they never said or sang before :—“ God is love.” 

And it is by the same absolute authority, the same sovereign 
will and mere good pleasure of the Lord, that we are made the 
righteousness of God in Christ. “He will have mercy on 
whom he will have mercy, and he will have compassion on 
whom he will have compassion.” The imputation of righteous- 
ness to us—not against law—must be above law. We must 
be “ justified freely by his grace.” We cannot imagine that it 
should be otherwise. We cannot imagine God, in the freest sove- 
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reignty of his will, making Christ to be Sin for us ; and coming 
down, coming under any constraint, or limitation, or condition, 
in making us to be the righteousness of God in him. That 
which shall render us the righteousness of God, can, and must 
be, simply the onward movement, seeking its intended goal, 
of that same most free and sovereign will of God, which, in 
order to make us the righteousness of God, first made Christ 
to be sin for us. Nay, if we understand the exercise, the 
glory, the grand extension and expansion—as we have ven- 
tured to say—of divine sovereignty in making Christ to be 
sin, we could not possibly desire to be made the righteousness 
of God, save by the exercise of this same sovereignty of God 
from its now loftiest throne—its highest regal seat of power 
most absolute. Who would wish his righteousness, in the 
eternal judgments, to shine in any glory of grace, less than the 
very uttermost of sovereign grace? Or who desire to see this 
sovereignty—so glorious in love’s own utmost range, and love’s 
own highest liberty—shorn and tamed down, hemmed in and 
limited, brought in bondage, or constrained by any conditions, 
just as it stretched forth its hand to grant salvation from 
eternal ruin? No. Let it be that very sovereignty of God— 
rising to the utmost height of its heavenly bent, and acting 
out, unto the uttermost bounds, or rather in the boundlessness 
of freedom, its own sweet, free, and loving will—that shall 
compass and convey my salvation. And even so it acts 
indeed ; from its absolute throne—the “ THRONE OF GRACE” — 
in the freest pleasure of its will. I may tremble, it is very 
true, to think that my escape from everlasting ruin is at the 
disposal of the mere and sovereign will of another. But it is at 
the disposal of the sovereign will of Love. And it is at the 
disposal of the sovereign will of Power most absolute. And 
when conscience, and death, and hell, are dooming me, and 
claiming me, I will not for one moment delay giving thanks 
that I have heard a voice louder than theirs and as the sound 
of many waters, saying from the throne of absolute power and 
infinite grace :—“I will have mercy on him, sovereignly and 
simply if I please; I will have mercy on whom I will have 
mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I will have com- 
passion.” 


II. The efficacy of divine power is in both these transactions, 
as well as the authority of divine sovereignty. This is mani- 
festly implied in the language used to express them: “ He hath 
utile him to be sin—that we might be made the Righteous- 
ness of God.” Divine power has effected it, as well as divine 
authority appointed it. It has been powerfully accomplished 
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in the fulness of times, as well as sovereignly decreed in the 
councils of eternity. 

“ God sends forth his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
and FOR SIN.” The initial and decisive exercise of Divine 
power in making Christ to be sin, is in sending him forth in 
the likeness of sinful flesh, The Word was made flesh, that 
he might be made sin. Made flesh ; not sinful flesh: for it is 
he who knew no sin that is made sin, and he still remains he 
who knows no sin: but in the likeness of sinful flesh; the 
brightness of the Father’s glory concealed by the resemblance 
of the stain only—the express image of the Father’s person 
shrouded under the dark shadow of the likeness merely—of 
sinful flesh. Here is the substitution: the holy for the sinful ; 
the just for the unjust; the innocent for the guilty ; he who 
knew no sin made sin. 

The Incarnation of the Eternal Word is not his being made 
sin: but it is the immediate preliminary in the order of 
nature; and it is the proof. The eternal covenant oneness— 
the federal union—grounds the representative character of 
Messiah and his substitution and suretyship. Each of these 
relations, indeed, leans for support on that which precedes it: 
suretyship justified by substitution ; substitution, by real repre- 
sentation ; representation, by federal union or covenant one- 
ness. And here ultimately the series terminates and rests— 
rests in the unchangeable council and will of the Sacred Three. 
For, viewed by itself, the federal union is simply a decree of 
the Divine will, a judgment of the Divine mind, and a cove- 
nant agreement in the eternal Spirit between the Father and 
the Son. And if exegetical and inductive examination of 
Holy Scripture brings this to light as a truth revealed—as we 
believe it does, though we cannot now pause to shew that— 
it remains simply to resolve it into the Sovereign will of God, 
and to defend it by the simple and sublime affirmation : “ His 
counsel shall stand, and he will do all his pleasure.” 

But this covenant oneness between the Son of God’s love, 
and the people given to him in the Council of Peace, needs no 
exercise of Divine power for its constitution. It is constituted 
in Eternity by a sovereign decision of the Divine will, and 

yasses—in the order of nature, that is—into a judgment of the 
ivine mind. And this is the federal union. But then, unto 
the actual achievement of the design which it contemplates, 
exercises of Divine power are needed to constitute more than 
one real union, each of which must rest in and be represented 
by an accomplished fact. Hence the union of the Eternal Son 
to his people, in respect of his assumption of their nature into 
personal subsistence with the Divine nature in his person— 
which is his Incarnation. Hence, also, their union to him, in 
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respect of their being created again in him by the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost—which is their regeneration. 

And hence, as we have said, the Incarnation, which is not in 
itself Christ's being made sin, is the immediate prelimin 
and the proof thereof. If the question be asked, What shall 
be the sign of Christ being made sin for us? the answer is, 
“This shall be the sign; you shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, and lying in a manger” (Luke ii. 12). And 
the two things are simultaneous. In his assumption of our 
nature, he begins to be made sin. He is a sin-bearer from the 
virgin’s womb to the sealed grave of Golgotha. His conscious- 
ness is a sin-bearer’s consciousness during all the days of his 
flesh—as Dr George Smeaton, than whom no greater authority 
on this theme exists, has done admirable service by so copi- 
ously and variously demonstrating.* His being made in the 
likeness of sinful flesh was indispensable to his being “for 
sin;” and his being “made sin,” followed inevitably on his 
being made in the likeness of sinful flesh. “Because the 
children were partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself 
likewise took part in the same, that he might be a merciful 
and faithful high priest in things pertaining to God” (Heb. 
ii. 17). His Incarnation was the indispensable preliminary. 
And by the grandest miracle of Divine power it was achieved. 

Our being made in the likeness of the holiness of the Word 
made flesh, the express image of the invisible God, is as indis- 
pensable to our being made the righteousness of God, as Christ’s 
being made in the likeness of sinful flesh was indispensable to 
his being made sin. Our being born again, born of the Spirit 
and the word of God, is as indispensable in order to our 
having righteousness imputed to us,t as was Christ’s being 
born of the Spirit and the virgin to his having sin imputed to 
him. His incarnation is not in itself the imputation of sin to 
him. And our regeneration is not in itself the imputation of 
righteousness to us. His being made flesh did not cancel his 
well-deservingness, or make him worthy of death and the 
curse. And our being made spirit—Spirit-born spirit (John 
iii. 6)—does not cancel our ill-deservingness, or render us 
worthy of the blessing and of life eternal. The imputation of 
righteousness can alone entitle us to favour (Gal. iii. 21). The 
imputation of sin could alone subject the Son of God to wrath. 
But the imputation of sin never could have taken effect in his 
case had he not been made in the likeness of men. Nor can 
the imputation of righteousness in our case take place if we be 





* See his invaluable work ‘‘The Doctrine of the Atonement, as taught by 
Christ himself.” T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 

+ More lines of thought branch out from this centre than we can here and 
now overtake. But the thoughtful reader will observe that the order of these 
things, as in the Divine procedure, is in some respects reversed, as in the be- 
liever’s consciousness. 
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not made in the likeness of God. He was made flesh that he 
might be made sin. We are made spirit—spirit born of the 
Spirit—that we may be made righteousness. He had to be 
partaker of the human nature (Heb. ii. 14-17): we must be 
made “ partakers of the Divine nature” (2 Pet. i. 4). Except 
God be born, he cannot come into the kingdom of sin. Except 
a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of righteous- 
ness. And Divine power—the power of the Holy Ghost, the 
plenipotentiary and executant of all the will of Godhead— 
achieves the Incarnation of God and the regeneration of men, 
that the Son of God may be made sin and the sons of men 
made righteousness. The efficacy of Divine power is in both 
these transactions. 


III. The will of the parties is in these transactions also 
severally—their full, intelligent, and joyful consent. 

Christ is not made sin without his own consent; nor are we 
made righteousness without ours. “ When he cometh into the 
world,’—the world of sin—made sin, “he saith, Lo, I come; in 
the volume of the book it is written of me: I delight to do 
thy will, O God: thy law also is within my heart” (Ps. xl. 6; 
Heb. x. 7). His Incarnation, his being made sin, is voluntary. 
“ He made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the 
form of a servant,’ as well as “was made in the likeness of 
men” (Philip. ii. 7). His Incarnation was the Holy Spirit’s 
work ; but his own most active will was in it. 

Our regeneration also is the Holy Spirit’s work; but our 
own will is in it too. Not as the grand determining power : 
“ By grace are ye saved; through faith; and that not of your- 
selves, it is the gift of God.” Grace is the determining power ; 
the omnipotent and resistless grace of God most high. “Thy 
people shall be willing in the day of THY POWER” (Ps. cx. 3). 
Still they are “willing.” Their own will is in their regenera- 
tion; not supreme, but subordinate: yet not destroyed as 
will by being subordinated to the will of God, the grand 
original archetype of man’s will, as at first made in God’s 
image, and now renewed into it when man’s is subordinated to 
God's will, informed by it, actuated by it, made the intelligent 
consentient engine and agent of carrying out the One Will 
which shall do all its pleasure. Even thus, then, as Christ’s 
assumption of our sin was his own voluntary deed, so our as- 
sumption of his righteousness must be our voluntary act too. 
Hence the need, and the office, and the place of Faith. Both 
these high soverejgn transactions of the good pleasure of Je- 
hovah’s will, appeal to the wills of the parties transposed mutu- 
ally into each other’s places. The Lord God, in the council of 
his will, deals with their wills. He secures the concurrence of 
their wills. He gains their full consent on either side. 
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And has he not in the fact of Christ’s consent a wondrous 
leverage to wield in calling for our consent? Shall not the 
fact of Christ’s consent secure ours? If he consent to pass 
over to the side of sin, shall we not consent to pass over to the 
side of righteousness? And have not his ambassadors a power- 
ful screw—in a sense most blessed and beneficent—to press 
upon the sinner’s heart and conscience in compassing the 
blessed work of shutting men up into the faith? And how 
does the true glory of a profound theology come out to view, 
as no dry, formal, abstract speculation; but the joyful hand- 
maid, yea, the loving foster-mother, of spiritual life as in 
all the churches; when theology ransacks all her brightest 
treasures to turn them into arguments for charming and com- 
pelling men to come in, and frames her finest, richest theorems— 
refined and rich as aught that any science has to shew—into 
powerful motives for the prisoner to come forth, and for them 
that sit in darkness to shew themselves! Shall not the 
consent of God’s own Son to be made sin, secure your consent 
to be made righteousness? His consent could involve him in 
nothing but shame, and sorrow, and wrath, and death. Your 
consent brings glory, and joy, and blessing, and the life ever- 
lasting. Shall not his consent provoke and carry yours? 
Nay ; shall not bis consent be the model of yours? Can your 
consenting will express itself more beautifully than his : “ Lo, I 
come”? Is it not to this “imitation of Christ” that first of all 
you are called? “Him that cometh.” “Come unto me.” 
“ Whosoever will let him come.” Let him come, as I came, 
when joyfully, though death and hell were before me, I said, 
“Lo, 1 come.” And by thus voming,—by thus answering the 
call, and imitating the consent, and twining your will into the 
will of Christ,—will you not fall heir to all that is implied in 
Christ’s consent, and make it more and more fully all your own, 
till making thereby both your calling and election sure, you be 
able to say, tremblingly, perhaps, but truthfully: “Lo, 1 come; 
in the volume of the book it is written of me” also? 


IV. The two transactions are imputations, out and out, 
exclusively, imputations: pure, unmingled, complete imputa- 
tion of sin, on the one side: pure, unmingled, complete im- 

utation of righteousness on the other. And the first throws 
ight upon the second. 

“He who knew no sin is made sin.” It is not indeed 
expressly said in similar terms, We who knew no righteous- 
ness are made the righteousness of God. But it is implied. 
We are as destitute of personal righteousness as he of personal 
sin. It is simply and exclusively imputation on his side— 
our sin imputed to him who is holy. It is simply and exclu- 
sively imputation on our side—his righteousness imputed to 
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us who are sinful. And as his holiness is no bar to our sin 
being imputed to him, our sinfulness is no bar to his holiness 
being imputed to us. No bar! That is the least of it. It is 
his holiness which renders the imputation of sin to him pos- 
sible: it is our sinfulness which renders the imputation of 
righteousness to us necessary; while, at the same time, it is 
rendered possible by our sin being imputed to him. For our 
sin can no longer bar the imputation of righteousness to us, 
or invalidate, or modify, or alleviate, or impair that imputa- 
tion, seeing it has been disposed of by its imputation to him 
who bears it in his own talhy on the tree, and is made of God 
unto us righteousness. His holiness, in like manner, does not 
alleviate the imputation of sin to him; for the imputation is 
so thorough, and unreserved, and unimpaired, that he is even 
made sin. There is nothing confused or commingled in these 
imputations on either side. 

esides, as they are imputations, pure and simple, so they 
are complete. He is made all our sin, as truly as he has none 
of his own; we are made all his righteousness, as truly as we 
have none of ours. For it is we, wholly and completely, that 
are his sin; he, wholly and completely, that is our righteous- 
ness. For us he is made sin; in him we are made the right- 
eousness of God. If we are in him, then all our sin,—the sin 
of our life, and heart, and nature——our original sin and our 
actual sin, our sin that has been, is, and shall be, the sin that 
dwelleth in us,—in short, the sin that we are,—this, Christ 
is made for us. All of us that is sin; all on which the sword of 
justice could smite and the sting of death fasten ; we ourselves 
thus are made over to him as his sin. And all his righteous- 
ness,—the righteousness of his heart and life and nature ; his 
original and his actual righteousness ; his every righteous prin- 
ciple of thought, affection, will, word, and deed; the entire 
lovely moral beauty of his person ; the righteousness, in short, 
which he is,—this, we are made in him. All of him that is 
righteousness,—all of him on which the approbation, love, joy, 
and delight of the Father can rest; he himself thus is sae 
of God unto us righteousness. For it is whole Christ that is 
the end of the law for righteousness unto every one that 
believeth. 

It takes all the wondrous definiteness, and precision, and 
personality out of this transaction, to represent the righteous- 
ness of saints as merely something that Christ suffered, or 
something in which Christ served on their behalf. The 
temptation, in such a view, is very great, to separate his 
suffering and his service from his person, and to consider them 
as what may be contemplated oll dealt with apart from his 
person. ‘The beam vanishes when cut off from the sun from 
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which it flows. And Christ is the sun of righteousness, with 
healing in his wings. He is the Lord our righteousness. It 
is he that is of God made unto us righteousness—he himself. 
Christ is the end of the law for righteousness—Christ himself, 
in his own person, with that infinite fund of righteousness 
and moral excellence, the exhaustless fountain whereof is the 
righteousness of saints. 

The “exchange of places” carries this in it inevitably. It 
effects a very perfect and complete commutation and counter- 
imputation. And nothing less can meet our case. When we 
began to be, we began to be sin,—conceived in sin and shapen 
in iniquity. When he began to be in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, he who knew no sin began to be sin for us—our sin; 
holy, harmless, and undefiled, and separate from sinners, yet 
uniting himself to us, as our sin, he himself, from his begin- 
ning to be in the flesh, beginning also to be our righteousness. 
The very dawn of our existence, which was in sin, he blends 
with the dawn of his existence as Emmanuel, as made sin for 
us. The thread of our sinful state and history and ill- 
deserving destiny, even from our mother’s womb, he hath con- 
joined with the thread of his own from the virgin’s womb, 
intertwining the two in one, himself thus made sin for us. And 
keeping them conjoined in one—not dealing violently with 
ours, not snapping it, not even diverting it from its nghtful 
destiny and outgoing, but following its course, he hath followed 
it conjointly with his own, unbroken, down into those depths of 
wrath, and death, and hell, in which ours had its righteous 
and inevitable issue. And as, purged from our sin, he rose 
from the dead, and ascended far above all heavens, still he 
brought the thread of our destiny with him, entwined still in 
one with his own, and rivetted it for ever to the throne of God 
and of the Lamb, on which throne he now sits, made of God 
unto us righteousness, we the righteousness of God in him. 
Thus perfect and complete are these imputations. 


V. Both these transactions of imputation carry inevitable 
and complete effects with them. 

When he who knew no sin was made sin for us, condemna- 
tion, sorrow, shame, exile, desertion, the curse, and death 
followed remorselessly. These are the consequences, most 
sure, treading with mighty and resistless march on the heels 
of the imputation of sin. No power in all the universe can 
interpose to arrest them; neither height, nor depth, nor any 
creature, nor the creating God himself. “Father, if it be 
sper !” And the Father answered him no never a word. 

or when sin is imputed, death, with its sting and woe, comes 
in triumphantly. it even the eternal God in whose person 
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imputation takes place ; be it even the Beloved of the Father ; 
be it the man who knows no sin, who is holy, harmless, and 
undefiled, the chief among ten thousand and altogether lovely; 
sin has entered,and death enters by sin. His Godhead hinders 
it not. His relation to the Father—O! how near and blessed 
ineffably—hinders it not. His holy beauty, from the womb of 
the virgin, and as from the womb of the morning, hinders it not. 
His perfect love to the Father, his Father’s infinite love to 
him,—and neither is impaired or arrested for an instant of 
time,—hinders it not. His perfect wondrous love for those 
whose very sins are imputed to him hinders it not. Though 
he be the living God manifest in the flesh ; though he be the 
Eternal Son; yet learns he obedience by the things which he 
suffers. Made sin,—even though lovely in the Father's eyes 
because he loves those whose sin he is made, and lovely on the 
very ground of bearing the sin which he is made,—he is in- 
evitably “made a curse” (Gal. iii. 13) ; not merely subjected to 
the endurance of a curse, but in his person made a devoted 
thing—made herem, a curse—even unto his hanging accursed 
on the tree. 

And, if against considerations so powerful—against his God- 
head, his Sonship, his spotless holiness, his matchless moral 
beauty, resplendent in that he consents to be made sin—im- 
puted sin still prevails to carry all its consequences with terrific 
and resistless march, bringing in death and hell and the curse ; 
shall the imputation of righteousness fail to carry all its issues ? 
Shall they who receive abundance of grace and of the gift of 
righteousness fail to reign in life by Jesus Christ? (See Rom. 
v. 12-21, specially verse 17.) If the worth of Godhead in all 
its assembled glories and perfections ; and the love of Sonship 
in its ineffable, inviolable bond of grace unto the Father's 
heart ; and perfect loveliness of moral beauty ; and an enhanced 
argument of admiration in this very sin-bearing of the Son 
of God for sinners,—if all these considerations bar not the 
curse and death from their inevitable forthgoing on our Divine 
Substitute: shall any worthlessness of ours, any alienation, 
any guilt of past sin, or any present sin that dwelleth in us, 
bar from us the blessing of the life eternal, if we are made the 
righteousness-of God? If imputation is so imperiously and 
absolutely triumphant and invincible on the one side, shall 
it be less triumphant or invincible on the other? The sin 
especially which dwelleth in us may seem to plead against and 
peril the blessed results of imputation of righteousness. But the 
spotless holiness which dwelt in Christ pleaded not successfully 
against, nor in the slightest measure perilled, paralysed, or, put 
back the issues of imputed sin. Indwelling sin may indeed 
make our warfare perilous—“ warring against the law of my 
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mind” (Rom. vii. 23); but a present victory tarries on our 
helmet and our sword. It may give us in a measure the 
experience of the poor slave and captive,—“ carrying me cap- 
tive to the law of sin that is in my members” (dem); but a 
present freedom is ours notwithstanding, the law of the spirit 
of life making us free from the law of sin and death (James 
ii. 25, Rom. viii. 2). It may give us in a measure the sense of 
deepest wretchedness,—* O wretched man that I am” (Rom. 
vii. 24): but a sure and perfect blessedness is still in Christ all 
ourown. For precisely in triumph over this profound expe- 
rience of warring, —are and wen-nedban sin that 
dwelleth in us; precisely in celebration of the inevitable, the 
resistlessly certain, issues of imputed righteousness, is Paul’s 
blessed and ever-memorable boast,—and without regarding it in 
this light, we do not hear its true tone and rhythm, nor enter 
into half its depth: “There is therefore now no condemnation 
to them that are in Christ Jesus ” (Rom. viii. 1). 

Nor is it enough to affirm this inevitableness notwithstand- 
ing whatsoever hindrances may arise. The inevitableness of 
life and the blessing, following in the train of imputed right- 
eousness, is far more grandly seen, just in the light of 
hindrances, so powerful we might have thought, but so vain 
and ineffectual. The Sovereign Lord, if he pleased, might 
sanctify us into celestial perfection in the instant in which he 
makes us the righteousness of God in Christ. But could our 
confidence in the resistless, absolute and eternal triumph of 
that imputation be so great, as in evergrowing experience and 
consciousness it ought now to be, when the presence and the 
great power even of sin, are found incapable of marring its 
perfection, or staying its marvellous and majestic issues of 
blessing, and favour, and life, and the loving-kindness which is 
better than life? “Iniquities prevail against me: as for our 
transgressions, thou shalt purge them away” (Ps. lxv. 3). 
“ Blessed is the man to whom the Lord imputeth righteous- 
ness without works ” (Ps. xxxii. 42, Rom. iv. 6-8). 

The Son of God is made sin. And though his Godhead is 
true and is there ; though his Sonship is ineffable and inviol- 
able ; though his holiness is unspotted ; and though the blood 
burst forth in his agony, and his cry is terrible upon the tree, 
and the earth reels and staggers, and the sun grows black ; 
death and the curse come on. Let us be made the righteous- 
ness of God in him. And though sin is true and is here; 
though Satan stand at our right hand to resist us; though 
our iniquities take hold on us that we cannot look up; though 
the “O wretched man,” be our daily cry with growing truth 
and sorrow; though the dust of battle be upon us, and the 
damp of death be coming; though the waters roar and are 
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troubled, and the hills be carried into the midst of the sea; 
though our house be not so with God, and the fig-tree do not 
blossom, and our heart and our flesh fail; shall any or all of 
these things separate us from life and the blessing? “Nay, in 
all these things, we are more than conquerors through him 
that loved us. For I am persuaded,’—I am _ persuaded that 
that song of persuasion is the heritage of all who are made the 
righteousness of God. 


VI. But besides affirming that these two counter-imputations 
carry inevitable and complete effects with them, it remains to 
affirm also that the second of the imputations is itself an 
inevitable effect of the first : “God hath made him that knew 
no sin to be sin for us, that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in him.” ‘This is the design of Christ’s being made 
sin, namely, that we might be made the righteousness of God. 
The similar correlative design of Christ’s “ being made a curse,” 
is brought out in terms exactly analogous: “ Made a curse for 
us, that the blessing of Abraham might come wpon us, that we 
might receive the promise of the Spirit through faith” (Gal. 
iii. 13, 14). And the same thing is set forth in the more 
general formula: “ Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that, though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became r, 
that ye through his poverty might be rich” (2 Cor. viii. 9). 
This, indeed, to use the language of the geometrician, is just 
the general theorem, embracing numerous special cases, of 
which the doctrine of the counter-imputations is perhaps the 
most important. For if, instead of the general term “riches,” 
we read “righteousness,” and if, instead of the general idea of 
“ poverty,” we take the special idea of “sin,” then the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ stands in this, That he who was righteous 
was, for our sakes, made sin, that we, through his being made 
sin, might be made the righteousness of God. And again : 
if for “ riches,” we read the “blessing,” and for “poverty,” the 
“curse,” the general theorem presents the case in Gal. iii. 13, 
namely, That the Blessed One is made a curse, that we might 
receive the blessing. And so, if by “riches” is meant “ life,” 
and by “ poverty” is meant “ death,” then, We know the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was the Living One, 
the True God, and Eternal Life, yet for our sakes, and in our 
room, he died, that we, through his death, might have life,and 
might have it more abundantly. Be it in the general case, or 
in any special aspect of it, the design is in this same manner 
uniformly set forth, and set forth as that which is surely and 
infallibly accomplished. Being God’s design it is successful,— 
not the design only, but the result. For the work of the Lord 
is perfect, not breaking down in the middle, but reaching the 
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goal,—that goal, or redo, or end spoken of, when it is said, 
“Christ is the rsao¢ of the law to every one that believeth ” 
(Rom. x. 4). 

For, as inevitably as when Christ is made sin he is made a 
curse, and wrath and death assail him; and as inevitably as 
when we are made the righteousness of God, life and the 
blessing come upon us; so surely, intermediately between 
these two inevitables, there is another, namely, that they for 
whom Christ is made sin are infallibly made the righteousness 
of God. He denies the counter-imputations who denies that 
the second follows necessarily from the first. He misconceives 
the whole arrangement. For, in reality, the counter-imputa- 
tions are not so much two transactions as one. The exchange 
of places is one indivisible evolution. It is not effected in the 
movement of one of the parties, but in their mutual transposi- 
tion. It is a reciprocating movement ; and when the recipro- 
cation fails, the movement ceases utterly. 

Hence it follows, that in giving our consent to be made the 
righteousness of God, we give our consent to the Son of God 
being made sin. Itis impossible to break in upon this transaction 
in the middle of it. We must acquiesce in it as it is—one great 
and perfect whole. We must begin with it at the beginning. 
For herein is that saying true, “ He that entereth not in by the 
door, but climbeth up some other way, the same is a thief and 
a robber.” Now, the cross is the door—the gate of righteous- 
ness. For no other Christ is made of God unto us righteousness, 
than Christ made sin for us. 

And hence the irrefragable guarantee for the penitence of 
him that is made the righteousness of God. Blessed is he to 
whom the Lord imputeth no iniquity, but imputeth righteous- 
ness without works. But when I kept silence, my bones waxed 
old. Then I said, I will confess my transgressions. I will lay my 
sin on Jesus. I will contemplate him made sin: and by con- 
fession of sin, I will acquiesce in his being made sin, and accept 
him as made sin for me. “And thou forgavest the iniquity of 
my sin” (Ps. xxxii).—On any other scheme, repentance and 
faith contradict each other. 

Hence, also, the vital and organic harmony between the 
justification of him who is made the righteousness of God, and 
his sanctification in all manner of holiness. For whether 
sanctification be regarded as the believer’s duty or God’s gift, 
it is placed on a footing of inviolable safety by these counter- 
imputations of sin and righteousness. To him for whom Christ 
has been made sin, and who is therefore made the righteous- 
ness of God, the appeal surely must come home with resistless 
force of obligation when it frames itself in terms like these. 
How uprightly, how gracefully, how righteously should “ the 
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Righteousness of God” conduct itself, in all holiness and 
righteousness, before him all the days of our lives! And 
when overwhelmed by a sense of inability to answer this 
appeal as its intrinsic force demands and prompts, how blessed 
to bear in mind that holiness is God’s gift as well as our duty ; 
and that when we stand before him as ourselves “the Righteous- 
ness of God” in Christ, God’s own interest in God’s own 
Righteousness acting righteously, may be heard imparting at 
once a guarantee of faithfulness and a thrill of power to the 
voice of majesty and grace that conveys the assurance : “I am 
the Lord thy God that doth sanctify thee.” M 
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The Home Life of Sir David Brewster, D.C.L., LL.D,, M.D., 
Principal of the University of Edinburgh, and Corresponding Member 
of the Institute of France. By his Daughter, Mrs Gorpon, of 
Parkhill. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 


The perusal of this volume has been to us a source of unfeigned 
delight. Mrs Gordon bas admirably executed her sacred task, as was in- 
deed to be expected by every body acquainted with her writings and great 
literary abilities. She has very successfuly escaped the Scylla and 
Charybdis which usually threaten so seriously in the case of such a 
task as this when undertaken by one so intimately related to the 
subject of the memoir. We shall say no more, than that we are not 
reminded of her relation to Sir David Brewster otherwise than we 
find it uniformly a pleasure to be. The gracefulness of the work in 
this respect is complete. 

As the title indicates, this work is confined to the exhibiting of Sir 
David Brewster's ‘‘ Home Life.’’ His scientific life and labours are 
left to be traced, no doubt, by some distinguished successor in the 
walks of science. What arrangement, if any yet, has been made in 
this regard, we have not been informed. An arrangement in every 
respect satisfactory, it will be extremely difficult to light upon. Pro- 
bably it will be a joint undertaking, and indeed to do full justice to 
it, we suppose it must be so. Since, in the meeting of the Institute 
of France, the whisper went round, ‘‘ Is that boy the great Brewster ?”’ 
almost to the day of his death, at the age of eighty-six, Sir David's 
days were spent in one ceaseless round of contributions to science in 
some of its most profound departments; and we doubt if there be any- 
thing on record to parallel that wonderful and so prolonged series of 
discoveries which came forth so regularly that,—as is said of miracles, 
that they would cease to be miracles if they became common,—these 
discoveries almost ceased to awaken wonder. It is almost startling 
to find, in the early pages of this volume, a narrative of Sir David's 
interview with La Place; and thus to find the brilliant evening of 
the author of the Mecanique Celeste blending into the early morn of 
one whose career has carried forward the discoveries of science 
beyond all that La Place could have anticipated. Our country 
has been privileged, in God's providence, to possess in Sir David 
Brewster a Nestor among the kings and in the commonwealth of 
science, unspeakably more noble than the aged hero whom, under 
that venerable name, Homer sang. Long may his memory be warmly 
cherished ; his footsteps, alike in science and piety, carefally trod; his 
brilliant discoveries brilliantly followed up; and his name a watch- 
word for all that is counted genuine and grand among the higher 
academics of our land! 

It would be out of place to give extracts from a volume which our 
readers will feel intensely desirous to read in its completeness for 
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themselves. They will find it eminently readable and amazingly 
interesting. Moreover, on scientific subjects they will also find it most 
instructive. For even the ‘‘ Home Life” of Sir David could not possibly 
be written without shewing us the man of science athome. In science, it 
may be said, he lived and moved and enjoyed his being ; and we are made 
to overhear him in his study, and with his microscope, exclaiming in re- 
verence and delight, ‘‘Good God! how wonderful are thy works!’’ It is 
eminently gratifying to find that like Newton, Chalmers, Herschel, 
Faraday,—and, blessed be God, many more great men of science,—he 
counted his science a thing of darkening smoke and blindness, if he 
could not see the bright shining of Infinite Intellect in it and behind 
it. And we cannot too gratefully glorify the grace of God in him, 
when we find him on his peaceful bed of death, listening with delight 
to the perfecting of God’s praise in the lips of his little daughter com- 
forting the honoured old man’s faith by whispering: ‘“ Just as I am, 
without one plea, but that thy blood was shed for me.” Yes: we have 
redemption in his blood who in all things hath the pre-eminence, who 
is the First of Authors, the Prince of Geometricians, the Head of all 
humble men of Science, and who, we doubt not, will, in the lands of 
the eternal redemption, preside over Assemblies of discoverers, where 
science shall not want her votaries ‘‘ nor God want praise.” fh. 


Blindpits. Three Vols. Edmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh. 


When wearied with a severe spell of study or composition, we 
betake ourselves occasionally, we confess, to a work of fiction, in 
order to relax and to recover mental tone. In this way we have 
come across ‘ Blindpits,’’ and we have been greatly pleased with it. 
Poor Miss Boston! how we have liked the strange, bizarre old lady. 
‘Miss Boston was a single lady, and ugly; or, to put it more 
euphemistically, plain-looking. She had a very long razor-like face, 
with a long snub nose lying down the middle of it; her hair was 
sandy in colour, her eyes light grey, her chin sharp and projecting, 
her mouth small and round,—it might have been pretty in another 
situation, but inserted like an eyelit-hole below the big, rugged nose, 
it looked simply ridiculous. Add to this a sallow complexion, in 
which the ravages of small-pox were distinctly visible, and you will 
comprehend that Miss Boston could not be described as eye-sweet. 
She was tall, slight, and elegantly made in person, so that strangers 
walking behind her turned round in passing to look in her face: it 
was enough,—no one looked twice, and Miss Boston knew it.” It 
is wonderful how fine a character our author developes out of this. 
Then Barbara,—Who would not praise her in the gates? ‘‘ Barbara 
never forgot any of those little attentions, the remembering of which 
is so much more than the things themselves, and gives a kind of 
fictitious bloom even to life on the wane. She excelled in diffusing 
a cheering comfort round her; there were no loose ends in her house- 
keeping, and she had taught common things to a series of girls with 
such marked success, that she deserved a testimonial as a good 
servant of the state; and, farther, she kept sight of them in after 
life, and was always ready with help and advice, which she did not 


. 
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distribute in brief lectures delivered from a pedestal, but in a quiet, 
womanly way, thus gaining love and gratitude, when she did not 
think she had done anything to deserve either. People on the gape 
for gratitude rarely get it; if they are always meeting with shocking 
ingratitude, be sure there is a flaw in the administration of the article 
they demand it for. There is no forcing-house for such growths of 
human nature as love, gratitude, and respect; they are sensitive 
plants,—if you catch at them they will shrink; but there are imita- 
tions of them, better or worse, always to be had for a price.” The 
pen that wrote this oughl to write more. The insight here indicated is 
uncommonly fine, and the expression is easy, racy, and effective. 
Coming closer to our own line, in a queer aspect of it, let us take a 
look at Mr Pettigrew, probationer. ‘‘The popular idea of the 
‘sticket minister’ is a thin, narrow-chested individual, studious, and 
of mental ability, but with a morbid consciousness, destroying self- 
possession, and farther borne to the earth by a wretched disappoint- 
ment in love. That class may exist by the dozen. Mr Pettigrew, how- 
ever, did not belong to it. In person he was large, broad-shouldered, 
and healthy; in mind small, narrow, and healthy,—there was not 
enough of it to harbour disease. What put it into his head to attempt 
the ministry, he knows best; and how the net of the reverend fathers 
with whom he had to do on the way to his goal, was so large in the 
mesh as to let him through, they know best. Looking at his physical 
frame, one would have said that he might have attained eminence if 
he had betaken himself to countries where men are famous as they 
bring down the axe upon the thick trees; but he had no notion of 
hard work or expatriation, and there he was, a decent, honest man, 
no doubt, who might have been respectable had he not been in a 
false position, out of which he did not think of extricating himself.” 
And thus Mr Pettigrew had “lived fifteen years on ten sermons, and 
saved money"! O, Mr Pettigrew! how could you do it? This may 
give an idea of the writer’s powers of description, which are remark- 
ably vivid. The characters are well conceived, well sustained, and 
throughout the action of the story, placed in good circumstances for 
their natural development. We have indicated our views of the place 
which works of fiction, except the few of the very highest order, 
should be considered as sustaining, and in this light we regard ‘ Blind- 
pits” as a very admirable success. It contrasts most favourably with 
the vast mass of terrible rubbish which the British press is at present 
pouring forth under the name of the ‘‘ Novel.” The publishers have 
given it every advantage, in the outward “get up” of the book, and 
the book is worthy of the advantage they have thus given it. 4. 


Ancient Classics for English Readers. Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas 
Cotums, M.A. Homer—The Illiad. William Blackwood & Sons, 
Edinburgh. 


This is the first of a series to be published in monthly volumes. 
The object of this series is stated in the opening sentence of the 
preface. ‘It is proposed to give in these little volumes some such 
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introduction to the great writers of Greece and Rome, as may open, 
to those who have not received a classical education,—or in whose 
case it has been incomplete and fragmentary,—a fair acquaintance 
with the contents of their writings, and the leading features of their 
style.” There cannot be a moment's doubt that there is a real and 
strong call for such an undertaking, and many will be thankful to 
know that the accomplishment of it is in progress. The first volume, 
which is now before us, gives every reason to expect that, when com- 
pleted, this series of handsome little volumes will admirably supply 
a great want in our literature. It gives the story of the Llliad with 
such fulness as the space at disposal, 148 pages, renders possible. 
The task is confessedly a difficult one,—the task of giving a resumé 
of such a book as the Iliad. On the side of brevity, it is in danger 
of degenerating into a mere presentment of the Argument of the 
successive books of the poem ; and it is in danger again, on the side 
of prolixity, of assuming the form of a commentary, tinged, of course, 
by the peculiarities or favourite lines of thought of the commentator. 
Mr Lucas Collins has very happily avoided both these risks, and the 
volume reads with all the interest and freshness of a new work. The 
history, and action, and drama of the piece are given with great spirit, 
and a very accurate idea is finally carried away of the grand old 
poet's world-renowned epic. Judicious selections from the transla- 
tions of Derby, Pope, and Worsley, are here and there interspersed, 
according as the frequent recurrence of a specially brilliant passage 
seemed to call for them, and the entire performance is accomplished 
in a very scholarly and classically accurate manner. This volume is 
to be followed by one on the Odyssey, and then by volumes on 
Virgil, Horace, Herodotus, Auschylus, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Cicero, 
Juvenal, and others. When completed, it will form, we are per- 
suaded, a most valuable addition to the libraries of well educated and 
intelligent men, whether competent to read the original authors or 
not. We have only to add,—what our readers wiil be prepared to 
expect of volumes coming from the distinguished press of Messrs 
Blackwood & Son,—that they are got up in a very elegant and at- 
tractive style. fi. 


The World of Anecdote; an Accumulation of Facts, Incidents, and 
Illustrations, Historical and Biographical, from Books and Times 
Recent and Remote. By Epvwix Paxton Hoop, Author of ‘‘ Lamps, 
Pitchers, and Trumpets,” &c. &e. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row. 1870. 


Some of our contemporaries, we see, have styled the title of this 
work ‘ pretentious,” but we rather think they have mistaken it. 
The meaning is, not that it contains a world of anecdotes, but that 
the sphere in which it moves, and to which it confines itself, is the 
world of anecdote. And, really, considering the bulk of the book, 
and the wideness of its range, it well deserves its appellation. Our 
worthy friend has given us the fruits of his multifarious reading in a 
form which cannot fail to catch the eye and engage the attention of 
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the most indolent reader; and in the character of the industrious 
compiler, the most serious reader has the best of all securities that 
nothing will be introduced calculated to offend good taste, or to injure 
sound religion. On the contrary, this volume must prove very 
serviceable to all who are engaged in the various forms of popular 
address, for which there is in our day such a large and increasing 
demand. The rich and racy anecdotes with which the volume 
abounds, and which are arranged under their separate heads, may 
often serve, if fitly introduced, to relieve the tedium of the lecture, 
and even to add a charm to the solemnity of the sermon. We 
cordially recommend this judicious collection to all who would seek 
occupation for the mind during the interval of a busy life, or relaxa- 
tion after its labours. 





X.—GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken. Jahrgang, 1870. Zweites Heft. 
Gotha, 1870. 


This journal consists of four departments: I. The Articles (Ab- 
handlungen), or Discussions, on theological subjects. The present 
number contains three articles: 1. A continuation and conclusion of 
Dr Beyschlag’s article on the ‘‘ Personal Appearance of Christ to 
Paul,” at the time of his conversion. The portion of the discussion 
contained in this number bears out fully the high opinion we have 
already expressed of the first part. It will amply repay a careful study. 
2. ‘The Second Book of Ezra,” its contents and its age, by Dr K. 
Wieseler. This is one of the Apocryphal books. It is of some value 
as giving an insight into the character of Judaism about the time of 
Christ. Wieseler thinks it was composed in the time of the Emperor 
Domitian. 98. ‘ Christianity and Modern Culture.” This is a 
lengthened and interesting paper, dealing with the conflict waged at 
many points between Christianity and the culture of the present day. 
It is, however, written from the point of view of ‘‘ The Essays and 
Reviews,” and has been inserted by the editors with the design of 
calling forth a similar paper from some other writer who occupies a 
different standpoint. ; 

II. In the department of ‘Thoughts and Remarks,” there is a 
paper by Dr K. H. Sack on the meaning of the expression, ‘‘ The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” as it occurs in Ps. oxi. 10, 
Prov. i. 7, iv. 7, ix. 10, and xv. 88. It is exegetical and critical in 
its character, and displays considerable research. He calls in question 
the usual interpretations of the expression. He translates the Hebrew 
word M'Y*) by “‘ Das Vorzuglichste,”’ the best, the most excellent, and 
would read the phrase, ‘‘ The fear of the Lord is the most excellent 
wisdom.” 
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IIIf. In the third division, containing ‘‘ Recensionen” (Reviews), 
there is a review of a work by H. E. Caspari, entitled, “ Chronologisch- 
geographische Einleitung in das Leben Jesu Christi’ (Chronologico- 
geographical Introduction to the Life of Jesus Christ), which was 
published at the ‘‘ Rauhes Haus,” Hamburg, last year. Judging from 
the review, the work is very comprehensive and complete, and is a 
valuable contribution to the right understanding of the Gospel history 
of the life of Christ. 

IV. Among the “ Miscellanies” we have the ‘‘ programme” of two 
important societies in Holland. 

1. That of the ‘‘ Hague Society for the Defence of the Christian 
Religion.” Along with the report for the past year, there is the an- 
nouncement of subjects, for the best essays on which the society offers 
valuable prizes. Among these subjects are such as these: ‘* On what 
Theological and Anthropological principles does the recognition of the 
right of every man to freedom of conscience rest? What view of Chris- 
tianity fully accords with this principle ?”’ and ‘‘On the influence which 
Philosophical Systems have had on Christian Theology in Holland 
from the time of the Reformation to the present time.” There are in 
all six subjects appointed. The essays may be written in the Dutch, 
Latin, or French languages, and must be sent in, in the usual way, 
before the 15th December of the present year. 

2. The ‘‘ Haarlem-Teylerian Theological Society” is of a similar 
character. The subject appointed forthe present year, for which a 
gold medal of the value of 400 gulden is offered, is thus stated: 
“‘ Several writings of Christian antiquity are known as Pseudepigrapha. 
For the explanation and right estimate of these writings, their origin 
and early use must be closely considered. Therefore, the society 
wishes to receive a treatise containing an historical survey, along with 
a genetic exposition and estimate from a moral point of view, of the 
pseudepigraphic literature of the age before Christ.” The essay on 
this subject may be written in Dutch, Latin, French, or English, and 
must be sent in before the 1st Jan. 1871, addressed ‘ Fundatichuis 
van wijlen der Heer P. Teyler van der Hulst te Haarlem.” 


Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie. Jahrgang 1870. Zweites 
Heft. Gotha: Perthes. London: Williams & Norgate. 


This, the second number for the current year of the Journal of 
Historical Theology, contains four papers. 1. ‘“ A Biographical 
Sketch of Dr Hieronymus Weller,” by Dr H. Robbe, being an abridg- 
ment of a larger work which the author is about to publish. Weller 
was born in 1499 in the old Saxon town of Freiburg. In 1589 he 
became professor of theology and inspector of the Gymnasium at 
Meissen. After a life of considerable activity, he died in the year 
1572. The article gives an account of the times in which he lived, 
and of his public and private life, as well as of his various works, a 
complete edition of which was published under the editorial superin- 
tendence of Carpzov at Dresden, in 1702, in two folio volumes, one of 
which contained those of his writings which are in the Latin language, 
and the other those which are in German. 2. The second paper is a 
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lengthened and very learned and minute account of the Controversy 
regarding the Feast of Easter, as it was carried on during the second 
century. The Jewish Christians, and particularly in Asia Minor, 
celebrated Easter at the same time as the Jews, on the 14th of the 
month Nisan. The Gentile Christians of the West, on the other 
hand, when the 14th Nisan did not happen on a Friday, celebrated 
the feast on the first Friday thereafter. Hence arose much contro- 
versy. A vast amount of literature has grown out of this subject. 
The writer of the article, Dr Schiiser, Privatdocent at Leipzig, has 
shewn an intimate acquaintance with it, and has, with most com- 
mendable industry, put his readers in possession of all, we believe, 
that can be known regarding it, and of the various collateral questions, 
such as the genuineness of the fourth Gospel, that have grown out of it. 
8. *‘ Thirteen Letters from Cassiodorus Reinius’” to Matthew Ritter, 
pastor of the church at Frankfort. They are in the Latin language, 
and are edited by Boehmer of Halle, who now publishes them for the 
first time. They are dated from Antwerp and Cologne, in the years 
1579-1582, They are worthy of being preserved, as reflecting an 
interesting view of the times within a certain sphere, and of the cha- 
racter of the writer. The editor is about to publish a biographical and 
bibliographical work on the Spanish Protestants, in which he promises 
to give an account of the life and writings of Rhenius (von Reina). 


Abfassungszeit und Abschluss des Psalters zur Priifung der Frage 
nach Maccabéerpsalmen. Historisch-kritisch untersucht von Cari 
Exrt, Dr Phil. und Gymnasiallehrer zu Dresden. Leipzig, 
1869. Pp. 144. Verlag von J. A. Barth. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 


Dr Ebrt is already favourably known in Germany as the author of 
a brief but comprehensive work on Hebrew poetry, which has gained 
for him distinction among Oriental scholars. In the work before us, 
he enters into a critico-historical investigation of the whole theory of 
Maccabee psalms. It is a translation by the author himself into Ger- 
man, with corrections and additions, of his work in Latin, on the 
theme ‘‘ Examinetur sententia eorum qui hos et illos inter Psalmos 
Maccabeorum etate compositos esse statuunt,” to which a prize was 
awarded by the ‘‘ Ammon-Stiftung,” at Dresden, in 1868. The work 
possesses the singular merit of being condensed, and at the same time 
very complete and exhaustive of the whole subject. It is altogether 
an admirable specimen of historical criticism. 

The question regarding those psalms which are said to have been 
composed in the time of the Maccabees (s.c. 168-106), is intimately 
connected with that of the canon of the Old Testament. The forma- 
tion of the Old Testament Canon must have been the work of an 
inspired man. This must, we think, be accepted as an axiom. All 
evidence on the subject points to Ezra, who probably survived 
Malachi, as the only one who could have accomplished this work. But 
if some of the psalms were composed so long after Ezra’s time, so long 
after the last of the inspired prophets, as is alleged by those who con- 
tend for Maccabee psalms, then it is plain that the whole subject of 
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the Canon of the Old Testament is undetermined. Hence the subject 
discussed in this work is one of direct practical importance. 

The work is divided into seven chapters. In the first the author 
presents a brief account of the history of the controversy. Among 
Protestant theologians, Calvin was the first who gave his sanction to 
the idea that it was a possible thing that some of the psalms might 
have originated in the time of the great persecution of the Jewish 
church by Antiochus Epiphanes. He made this concession, however, 
with great caution. In the views he expresses on the subject, Calvin 
followed the opinion of Chrysostom, Theodoret, and Nicolas de Lyra. 
The possibility of such an origin, which Calvin with hesitation attri- 
buted to three psalms (xliv., Ixxiv., and lxxix.), became in the hands 
of Esrom Rudinger a certainty. Rudinger was Melancthon’s friend 
and colleague at Wittemberg, but after embracing Calvin’s doctrines, 
he joined himself to the Moravian brethren. He soon after published 
(at Gorlitz in 1581), his ‘* Libri Psalmorum Paraphrasis Latina,” &c. 
This work having passed into oblivion, was brought to notice again 
by Rosenmiiller and J. A. Ernesti, and thus began to exert an 
influence in this controversy. Rudinger assigns no fewer than twenty- 
five psalms to the time of the Maccabees. Throughout the seven- 
teenth century, the prevailing theological spirit favoured dogmatic 
rather than exegetical and critical studies, and hence the controversy 
about the Maccabee psalms was altogether dormant. But since the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, the subject has again 
attracted attention. Herm. Venema (Comment. in Psalmos. Leo- 
vardise 1762-1767) pointed out thirty-four psalms which he regarded 
as bearing the stamp of Maccabee authorship. His views were 
vigorously opposed by his countryman Herm. Muntinghi (Die Psalmen 
uit het Hebr. vertaald), whose work on the Psalms gained some reputa- 
tion in Germany, having been translated into the German language by 
Scholl, and published at Halle (1792-93). A few years before this 
(1787), a Commentary on the Psalms, by Dathe, Professor of Oriental 
Literature at Leipzig (d. 1791), was published also at Halle, in which 
the author assigned forty-four psalms to the Maccabee period. Since 
the beginning of the present century, the advocates of this theory have 
proceeded with greater boldness. In 1806, E. G. V. Bengel made 
(Opuseula Academica. Ed. Hamb. 1834, p. 13) this confession : 
“* Ulterius aliquantum procedere auserim fatendo: Psalmorum seriem 
non adeo parvam ipsis Maccabeorum temporibus assignare multa esse 
que mihi suadeant.” The isagogic researches of E. F. C. Rosen- 
miiller of Leipzig (Scholia in V. T. 1798-1804), De Wette (Comm. 
zu den Pss. 1811), Bertholdt (Hist. Krit. Einleit. in Sammtl. 
Kanon, 1812), and of H. E. Paulus (Philol. Clavis ueber die Pss. 
2 Ausg. Jena 1815), seemed to establish it as a certainty that some 
of the psalms were composed in the time of the Maccabees. The 
controversy appeared so far settled. But in 1816, the great Hebraist 
Gesenius came on the field. Jn a series of articles in the “ Allg. 
Litt. Ztg.” of Halle he subjected to a severe criticism the views of 
these advocates of the Maccabee psalms. The influence of the cri- 
ticism of this master in the department of Hebrew Grammar and 
Exegesis, was seen in the fact that Rosenmiiller and De Wette un- 
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hesitatingly recalled their former views on the first opportunity that 
presented itself in the new editions of their works (of Rosenmiiller’s 
Scholia in 1821, and De Wette’s Psalmen-Commentar in 1823). 
The criticism of Gesenius soon found wider expansion. The first 
notable work against the theory of Maccabee psalms was by Conrad 
Dietrich Hassler. It is entitled, ‘‘ Commentatio Critica de Psalmis 
Maccabeis quos fuerunt,” particuld prior, Ulmae 1827. He sub- 
jected the alleged Maccabee psalms one by one to a close examination, 
and shewed that the theory was groundless. He was followed in the 
same direction and in the same spirit by Winer, Umbreit, Hirzel, 
and De Wette, the most learned representatives of biblical criticism. 

But Hassler’s victory was soon disputed. On the very field where 
he had vanquished so thoroughly the advocates of the Maccabee 
psalms, a new champion in their behalf appeared. Fred. Hitzig of 
Zurich (Begriff der Kritik am A. J. prakt. erértert Heidelb. 1831), 
revived the arguments of Bertholdt and his fellow-labourers ; but the 
number of psalms which, on critical and historical grounds, he ascribed 
to the Maccabee period was by no means great. His views were 
stoutly contested by Hiivernick of Kénigsberg, and by Hassler, who 
again seized his old weapons, and published a second dissertation 
(Comment. Critica de pss. Macc. quos fuerunt particula posterior. 
Ulmae 1832), in which he shewed that the canon of the Old Testa- 
ment was closed before the time of the Maccabees. Two years later 
appeared Hitzig’s ‘‘ Psalmen-Commentar” (1834-35), in which he 
went the length of asserting, not only that all the psalms of the last 
three books of the psalter, but that a number in the first and second 
books also were composed during the Maccabee period. Hesse (De 
Psalmis Maccabaicis. Vratislaviae 1837), follows Hitzig, but is 
much more modest. He thinks that only seven psalms can justly be 
traced to the Maccabees. On the other hand, Cesar v. Lengerke of 
Konigsberg (Die 5 Biicher der Pss. Kénigsb. 1847), and Just. 
Olshausen (Kurzgef. exeg. Handb. z. A. T. 14 Lief. Leipzig, 1858) 
excel even Hitzig in their zeal in behalf of Maccabee psalms. They 
do not find in the psalter even a single Davidic psalm. On the side 
of the advocates of Maccabee psalms, must be ranked also Zunz (Die 
gattesdienstl. vortriige der Juden), Herzfeld (Gesch. des Volkes Israel), . 
and C. L. W. Grimm (Kurzgef. exeg. Handb. zu d. Apocryph, des 
A. B. III.). This controversy enters also in various forms into the 
works of the most noted exegetes and commentators. Besides Heng- 
stenberg, Hiivernik, and Keil, particularly Ewald, Béttcher, Thenius, 
and Dillmann, have opposed this whole theory. Dillmann, who has 
recently succeeded Hengstenberg at Berlin, says, ‘All the later 
psalms, whose contents admit of or require a historical explanation, 
can be fully explained out of the circumstances of Israel down to 
the time of Nehemiah, and are explained out of them alone. To 
refer them to later relations does not hold as matter of interpretation.” 
Hupfeld adopts for once the view of Hengstenberg, and rejects the 
theory of Maccabee psalms. Delitzsch in his recent Commentary on 
the Psalms (1867, Hinl. p. 10), grants the possibility of the existence 
of Maccabee psalms in the psalter, though at the same time his exe - 
gesis of the psalms in question never confirms this idea. 
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In chapter second Dr Ehrt subjects the arguments of Hitzig and 
other advocates of Maccabee psalms to a minute criticism. He 
specially reviews their exegetical arguments in favour of psalms xliv., 
lxxiv., lxxix., lxxxiii., and arrives at the conclusion that not one of them 
contains references which render it necessary to ascribe it to the time 
of the Maccabees, and that if these cannot be claimed as of that age 
much less can the Ix., lxxx., Ixxxv., and exxxii. In the next section of 
his work, Dr Ehrt presents the interual evidences of the existence of 
the Psalter in the pre-Vaccabean era. These evidences are gathered 
(1) from the book of Jonah, and (2) from the first book of Chronicles 
xvi. 7-36, where the author enters into a rather lengthened and deeply 
interesting and conclusive argument. Chapter fourth contains the 
internal evidences for the existence of the Psalter in five books 
at the time when the first book of Chronicles was written. The 
argument here is drawn from a comparison of the closing formula of 
the first four books of the Psalter (Ps. Hebr. xli. 14; lxxii, 18, 
19; lxxxix, 58; evi. 48) with 1 Chron. xvi. 86. It is followed up in 
the succeeding chapter, which deals with the internal evidences for 
the existence of the last or fifth book of the Psalter at the time of the 
writing of the Chronicles. The author compares 2 Chron. vi. 41, 42 
with Ps. cxxxii. 8-10 as well as several other psalms comprehended 
in the fifth book of the Psalter (Ps. evii.—cl.), and shews that that 
book as a whole must have existed at the time the book of Chronicles 
was composed i.e. at the time of Ezra. He next presents positive 
proof of the age of individual psalms, and groups of psalms contained 
in the fifth, the most recently collected book of the Psalter. This is 
one of the ablest and most successful chapters in the work. Step by 
step the author works his way to the conclusion that there is no 
ground for the hypothesis of Maccabee psalms. 

The closing chapter exhibits the external evidences in support of 
the same conclusion. These are, (1) the argument drawn from 
linguistic peculiarities ; (2) from text criticism ; (8) from the book of 
Sirach ; (4) from the Graeco-Alexandrine or Septuagint translations of 
the psalms ; and, (5) from the titles and superscriptions of the psalms 
as conveying both historical and arch@ological information bearing on 
the origin of the psalms to which they are prefixed. 

All the evidences are seen to establish the position that the most 
recent portion of the Psalter must have been composed during the 
Ezra-Nehemiah era. The advocates of the Maccabee psalms are fairly 
driven from the field. 


Geschichte des Reiches Gottes unter dem Alten Bunde. Erste Periode. 
Von Abraham bis auf Mose. von Dr E. W. HencstEnBERG. Berlin: 
Schlawitz. 1869. London: Williams & Norgate. 


From the year 1828 to his death (28th May 1869), Hengstenberg 
occupied the chair of Professor of Old Testament Exegesis in the 
University of Berlin. No man in modern times has wielded a more 
extensive and beneficial influence in that department of study than he 
has, not only in Germany, but also in our own country, as well as in 
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America, where his works, most of which have been translated into 
English, are highly appreciated for their soundness on the great 
questions of the inspiration and the divine authority of the Scriptures, 
and their general accordance with the Calvinistic system. His theo- 
logy is that of a controversialist and critic. He defends with unflinch- 
ing boldness the old bulwarks of the faith, and fearlessly goes forth 
against the rationalists and semi-rationalists, sparing no arrows. 

As a Professor there was nothing externally attractive about his 
lectures. His personal appearance was that of a well-dressed gentle- 
man, of middle size, slender in form. There was nothing impressive or 
fitted to awaken enthusiasm in his manner. He slavishly adhered to 
his manuscript lying before him, reading in a half-singing, monotonous 
silvery tone. His style was very positive and dogmatic. He had 
always a large number of students attending his lectures, and he 
attracted them to him, winning their esteem and confidence by the 
kindliness of his private intercourse with them, and by his friendly 
efforts in many ways to promote their interests. 

In association with Tholuck, the brothers von Gerlach, and others, 
he established the Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, a weekly journal, and 
continued to edit it till his last illness laid him aside from all his 
labours. His published works are numerous and valuable. The 
chief are ‘‘ Beitrage zur Einleitung ins Alte Testament” (Contributions 
to the Introduction to the Old Testament), in 8 vols., 1831-89, in 
which he defends the genuineness and integrity of the Prophecies of 
Daniel, Zechariah, and the Pentateuch ; ‘‘ Die Biicher Moses und 
Egypten” (The Books of Moses and Egypt), 1841 ; ‘‘ Die Geschichte 
Bileams ” (The History of Balaam), 1842, where he gives up the literal 
interpretation, and regards the speaking of the ass, and the appear- 
ance of the angel, as only a vision; ‘‘ Christologie des Alten Testa- 
ment” (Christology of the Old Testament), 3 vols., 1829, second 
edition, 1854, which contains a full exposition of all the prophecies 
relating to the Messiah, from the first promise (Gen. iii. 15), down 
to the close of the Old Testament; ‘* Die Commentare ueber die 
Psalmen,”’ 4 vols., 1842, second edition, 1849; ‘‘ Das Hohelied”’ 
(a Commentary on the Song of Solomon), 1853, in which he defends 
the allegorical interpretation ; ‘‘ Der Prediger Salomo”’ (The Book 
of Ecclesiastes) 1859; ‘‘ Die Offenbarung Johannis” (The Revela- 
tion of St John), 2 vols., 1849, second edition, 1861, in which he 
propounds the strange view that the millennial reign of Christ com- 
menced with the rise of the Papal power in the eighth century, and 
terminated with the political convulsions of 1848 ; ‘‘ Das Evangelium 
Johannis” (a Commentary on the Gospel of John), 8 vols., 1861, 
second edition, 1867 ; ‘‘ Der Prophet Ezekiel,” 2 vols., 1867-68. 

The work now before us, is the first volame of his academical 
lectures on ‘‘ The History of the Kingdom of God under the Old 
Testament.” It comprehends the period from Abraham to Moses. 
Such a work as this is a contribution of permanent value to theologi- 
cal literatare. It possesses great and substantial excellencies. But it 
is characterised by the defects which run through all Hengstenberg’s 
works. There is less of the historical element, and more of the pol- 
emical and controversial than is due to such a work. In defending 
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his views, he sometimes lays aside the character of an apologist, and 
assumes that of an advocate. Professor Kahnis has justly said of 
him, ‘‘ Er dachte mit dem willen und wollte mit dem Verstande "” 
(He thought with the will and willed with the understanding). His 
tone is frequently dogmatic and harsh, and his style careless and 
diffuse, yet it must be allowed that his name stands at the present day 
first among the restorers of the Old Testament to its rightful place of 
organic connection with the New, and with the divine plan of redemp- 
tion through the work of the Messiah. From about the year 1844, 
Hengstenberg gave indication, in his ‘‘ Kirchenzeitung,” of a change 
of view on church politics. His sympathies had originally been on 
the side of the Reformed Church (his father having been pastor of the 
Reformed Church at Fréndenberg, and afterwards at Wetter on the 
Ruhr), and he was in favour of the Union established in Prussia in 
1827, regarding the Reformed and the Lutheran confessions as essen- 
tially one on all the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. But he 
abandoned that position, and became more and more inclined towards 
Lutheran Realism in his mode of interpreting Scripture. He con- 
demned the Union, and became very intensely denominational in 
upholding the Lutheran confession, and insisting on its dominance in 
Prussia. He sided with the High-Church Lutheran party, and fre- 
quently assumed an attitude of harsh, uncompromising antagonism 
to those who differed from him. It was his natural constitution which 
imparted a sternness to his mode of advocating his views, and therein 
he resembled the great Reformer, but like him also, he lived a life of 
simple, childlike faith in Jesus, which shed an air of peacefulness 
over his home. Tried by many sore bereavements, he had learned 
the divine art of drawing water with joy from the wells of salvation. 

Some of his works will retain a permanent place in theological 
literature, and chief among these will be the work now in course of 
publication. 


Dogmatik von Dr R. Rothe. Herausgegeben von Dr Danrex Scuen- 
KEL. Erster Theil. Das Bewusstsien der Siinde. Heidelberg. 


Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, 1870. Pp. 315. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 


We have already, in noticing his posthumous sermons, directed the 
attention of our readers to the life and labours of Dr R. Rothe.* In 
Germany, Systematic Theology is divided into the two departments 
of ‘‘ Dogmatics ” and ‘‘ Ethics,” each being studied as an independent 
science. This distinction was first made by the French Protestant 
divine Danaeus (d. 1596), who treated (‘‘Ethices Christiane,” Genev. 
1577) ethics as separate from theology. Calixtus of Helmstiidt, fol- 
lowed the same method (‘‘ Epit. Theologiw Moralis,” 1634). Though 
some advantages may flow from the separate and independent study 
of Dogmatics, as is now, since the time of Calixt, almost universally 
the case (Nitzsch’s ‘‘ System der Christlichen Lehre,” is an excep- 
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tion) in Germany, yet too frequently the result has been that Chris- 
tian doctrine has been viewed as having no influence upon, or relation 
to, the Christian life. During his lifetime, Rothe published his great 
work, **The System of Christian Ethics” (1845-48), a second 
edition of which appeared in 1867. On this work his fame principally 
rests. It has a very high reputation in Germany as a profound, 
original, and masterly discussion of the important questions apper- 
taining (1) to ‘‘ Giiterlehre” (the doctrine of the good), (2) Tugend- 
lehre”’ (the doctrine of virtue), and (8) ‘‘ Pflichtenlehre ” (the doctrine 
of duties). The work now before us on “ Dogmatics”’ is the fitting 
sequel to it. Influenced by the philosophy of Hegel, and yet more by 
the speculations of Schleiermacher, Rothe did not follow in the track 
of either. In the tone and tendencies of his mind he was closely 
allied to the theosophist Oetinger. Schleiermacher sought to mediate 
between Rationalism and Supernaturalism, and so to combine the 
two as to form a harmonious system. He regarded dogmatic theology 
as simply the exhibition of the Christian consciousness manifesting 
itself in the church. His speculations have tinged, to a greater or 
less degree, the whole course of theological thought in Germany since 
his time. Some of his followers adhered to his system, and attempted 
from that standpoint to defend all the doctrines of Biblical orthodoxy. 
Others, as Twesten and Nitzsch, have sought to bring Schleiermacher’s 
system into harmony with the symbols of the German Protestant 
Church. Others, again, have professed to follow out the true spirit 
of Schleiermacher, in claiming the fullest independence of thought on 
all theological questions, untrammelled either by the Bible or by the 
symbolical books. Schweizer, Baumgarten-Crusius, and Dr Daniel 
Schenkel, the editor of Rothe’s posthumous works, are representatives 
of this last school. The Tiibingen school, founded by F. C. Baur, is the 
result of a combination of the tendency which originated with Schleier- 
macher with that originated by Hegel. Schenkel represents the same 
combination, and develops his system of Christian doctrine from the 
standpoint of conscience. Rothe’s system grew up under the same 
influences, but there was in him a larger element of reverence for the 
word of God, and besides a larger element of personal religious sym- 
pathy with the truth. Schenkel can by no means claim Rothe as of 
the same school with himself. Rothe’s Dogmatics are not an exhibi- 
tion of the dogmas of the church confessions. These he does not 
regard as a fall expression of Christian truth. He ingeniously attempts 
to give them a new scientific form. He affirms that speculative theo- 
logy cannot but be at war with the church creeds, inasmuch as it 
must be controlled by the laws of thought, and of the principles of 
dialectics, and yet he holds that whenever it contradicts the Bible, 
it must be admitted to be in error. While disregarding the church 
symbols, he wishes, nevertheless, to be on the side of the Scriptures. 
‘** Unconditional faith in Christ as the real and only Redeemer, and 
love to him,” are, he affirms, ‘‘ the animating principles of his theolo- 
gical speculations.” He develops his system from the standpoint of 
the consciousness of God in the human soul, which he regards as 
more certain than self-consciousness (the Cartesian ‘‘ Cogito ergo sum”’) 
which is the starting point for philosophical speculation. 
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In his Preface to the volume before us Schenkel says, ‘‘ When the 
late Dr Rothe published in a separate form his excellent Dissertation 
on dogmatics (Zur Dogmatik), which first appeared in the Quarterly 
Journal Studien und Kritiken, he closed his preface with the promise, 
that if life and health were granted to him he would continue the dis- 
cussions there begun. He appears therefore to have had the intention 
of laying before his thoughtful contemporaries in successive parts the 
results of his dogmatic investigations, after careful revision, and 
perhaps also with a reference to the most recent works in the same 
department. It was not, however, granted to him to fulfil this desire. 
Among his papers no trace has been found of a continuation of these 
so important dogmatic dissertations. But on the other hand, there 
were found, along with manifold preparatory statements and excerpts 
bearing on the study of dogmatics, two extended treatises of Christian 
dogmatics which unmistakeably formed the foundation of his academi- 
cal lectures in that department. The one, the older of the two, was 
not perfect, but was in part embodied in the other, the more recent 
production, which is a connected completed whole, frequently revised, 
with supplements, enlargements, and corrections. The system of 
dogmatics developed in this dissertation divides itself in accordance 
with the already published introduction, ‘Zur Dogmatik,’ into two 
principal parts, the first of which treats of the ‘consciousness of sin, 
and the second of the ‘ consciousness of grace.’ Of the propriety of 
giving publicity to this treatise, there could not be a moment’s doubt. 
Rothe’s view on dogmatics come here distinctly out to view. They 
are bold and free, and yet also neither arrogant nor unrestrained.” 

The first part of this treatise is now before us. It comprehends 
under the general title of ‘‘ The Consciousness of Sin” the two de- 
partments of Theology and Anthropology. The second part on ‘‘ The 
Consciousness of Grace” will, it is expected, be published in two 
volumes similar to the present one during the course of the year. 

The subjects treated of in this volume are, 1. Theology, including 
(1.) The Existence of God, (2.) The Trinity, (8.) The attributes of 
God, (4.) The works of God,—creation, providence, the angels ; 
2. Anthropology ; and, 3. Hamartiology, or the doctrine of sin. His 
views on these subjects cannot be regarded as orthodox, either accord- 
ing to the Lutheran or the Reformed standard, yet the manner in 
which he develops his opinion will constrain the reader to agree with 
Schaff in the application to him of the words of Cardinal Cajetan, 
with reference to Luther, ‘‘ Habet profundos occulos et mirabiles specu- 
lationes in capite suo.” 


Aus Schelling’s Leben in Briefen. Erster Band, 1775-1803. Leipzig, 
Verlag: Von 8S. Hirzel. 1869. Pp. 484. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 


‘* Schelling’ is one of the great names in the history of German 
philosophy. Kant-(d. 1804), the Kenigsberg philosopher, appeared 
at the time when the systems of Leibnitz, Wolff, and Locke had pro- 
duced new elements of conflict in the region of philosophical specula- 
tion. He saw that no dogmatic system of philosophy could be set up 
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till the faculties of the mind were themselves examined and criticised. 
‘* Before we can attain the knowledge of truth,” said he, ‘‘ we must 
first examine whether the medium of truth, viz., our mind, is able to 
know truth.” This he termed “ Kritik,”’ and hence his system has 
been called the ‘Critical Philosophy.” After him the course of 
investigation flowed into a new channel. John Gottlieb Fichte (d. 1814) 
became an enthusiastic follower of the great critical philosopher. He 
was professor of philosophy at Jena, which was then the great 
centre of German erudition. His system he styled, ‘‘ Wissenschafts- 
lehre,” i. e., the doctrine of knowledge or of science. It dealt with 
the foundation and essence of all knowledge, taking its start from 
self-consciousness,—the Ego. F. W. J. Schelling was a disciple of 
Fichte’s. From the time of Fichte, in whom the subjectivism of the 
18th century culminated, there arose two divergent tendencies which 
have continued since to develope themselves,—a speculative tendency 
of which Schelling and Hegel became the leaders, and a religious 
tendency represented by Schleiermacher. In one of his letters to his 
young disciple Schelling, Fichte said, ‘‘ Who knows where even now 
the young and ardent head is at work which will go beyond the 
principles of the Wissenschaftslehre, and will endeavour to prove that 
it is erroneous and defective.”” That task was in due time undertaken 
by Schelling himself. He studied under Fichte eat Jena, and when 
that philosopher removed to Berlin, he succeeded him as professor of 
philosophy, where he continued for some three years. He then 
removed to Wiirzberg, and afterwards to Miinich and Berlin, where 
he delivered lectures in the University on ‘‘ Philosophy ’’ and ‘‘ Reve- 
lation.” He died in Switzerland in 1854. He styled his system, 
‘* Natur-philosophie,” the Philosophy of Nature. 

The volume before us contains a most interesting biography of 
Schelling, from his birth in 1775 down to the year 1803, when he 
accepted a call from Wiirzberg as professor of philosophy. The work 
is edited by Dr Plitt, professor of theology at Erlangen. It was the 
intention of Fr. Schelling to have completed his edition of his father’s 
works with a biography ; but this intention was interrupted by his 
sudden death in 1864. A fragment of that biography, however, remains, 
and it is here inserted, occupying the first 179 pages. It extends 
over the period from Schelling’s birth to the time of his entrance on 
his duties as professor at Jena in 1800. The! remainder of the 
volume consists of Schelling’s letters to his parents, and to Hegel, 
Fichte, A. W. Schlegel, Steffens, and other distinguished men of that 
period, together with their letters to him; the whole being skilfully 
interwoven when necessary with connecting narratives by the editor, 
so that the work partakes largely of the character of an autobiography, 
and admits the reader into intimate fellowship with Schelling and his 
contemporaries in the varied phases of their character. The letters 
give a remarkable insight into the times out of which such influences 
have come forth, not only over Germany, but over the whole field of 
intellectual activity during the present century. 

The editor expects soon to issue the second volume, which will 
complete the work, which cannot fail to be highly appreciated by 
all who wish to gain an intimate acquaintance with the men of that 
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busy age, among whom Schelling held a conspicuous place. As Fichte 
began his career from the standpoint of Kant, so Schelling began his 
from that of Fichte, and Hegel from that of Schelling. The whole 
tendency of these philosophers was towards pantheism, and more 
and more intensely so till it culminated in the atheism of Hegel. 


Ueber das Bose und Seine Folgen. Von Hernricn Ritter. Gotha: 
F. A. Perthes. 1869. Pp. xxxv., 363. 


While this work was passing through the press, the author died 
(3d Feb, 1869). It was completed under the supervision of Dr 
Peipers of Erlangen, who has issued it with a preface, in which he sets 
forth the origin and design of the book. The doctrine of sin and its 
consequences which is here discussed, was the favourite theme of the 
author. In all his works it had a place and an influence more or less 
prominent. Julius Miller (“ Die christliche Lehre von der Siinde,” a 
translation of which has been published by the Messrs Clark of 
Edinburgh) recognises only one source of evil, viz., selfishness 
(selbstsucht). He regards the highest moral precept, the real prin- 
ciple of good, as love to God. But the relation of man to God and 
to this highest precept is conditioned by ;the divine fact of the 
creation, and particularly by the salvation of man through the incar- 
nation of the Logos. Evil as contrasted with good has as its real 
principle the estrangement of man from God. There is only one cause 
of evil, and that lies in the freedom of the will. To these views Ritter 
took exception, and in different ways he assailed Miiller’s position. 
Above all things he objected, that in Miiller’s definition of sin there 
was nothing positive. Ie held that evil as such never exists as an 
absolute opposition to good, but is always united to some good, and 
that every action we perform is a development of that which is im- 
planted within us, and tends to the highest good as its last issue. 
The good action is a step towards this issue, the bad deed a step 
backwards, and betrays by its existence a twofold striving in man. 
The causes of this internal conflict are partly the want of power in the 
individual reason, and partly the dominance of passion. The work 
consists of thirty-two chapters, in which the different branches of the 
subject are described in a comprehensive and closely argumentative 
manner. The work is a valuable contribution to the study of Harma- 
tology, though we cannot say that the author has impressed us with 
the conclusiveness of his reasoning or the soundness of his views. 
He denies the doctrine of eternal punishment, and as a consequence, 
believes in a universal restoration. This will sufficiently indicate his 
tendency. 


Das Recht der eignen Ueberzeugung. Von J.FRouscnammMer. Leipzig: 
Fues’s Verlag. 1869. Pp. 231. London: Williams & Norgate. 


The author of this work is one of the professors in the Roman 
Catholic University of Miinich. He has already acquired a consider- 
able reputation as the author of a work on ‘‘ Christianity and Modern 
Science.” The work above mentioned is a contribution to the solu- 
tion of the problem, How the relation of the State and the Church 
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should be ordered in conformity with the opinions and the rights of 
modern society. The whole question of the ‘ Right of Private 
Judgment” is here discussed, as viewed by an intelligent and able 
divine of the school of Miinich, in the light of the remarkable move- 
ments of the present age. Students interested in the subject of the 
relation between church and state should by all means study this 
comprehensive and able treatise. There is a freshness and a clearness 
about it which cannot fail to aid materially in the discussion of the 
subject from our own point of view in this country. With many of 
the opinions here expressed, we cannot of course agree, yet the field 
may be profitably surveyed by the help of Frohschammer. 

We may here also mention two other works having the same 
general tendency which have recently been issued from the Catholic 
press of Germany. We refer to Dr Pichler’s ‘ Die Theologie des 
Leibnitz,” in two volumes, published at Miinich, and to ‘‘ Die wahren 
Hindernisse und Grundbedingungen einer durchgreifenden Reform 
der katholischen kirche in Deutschland,” by the same author, just 
published at Leipzig. The former of these works is an elaborate and 
very successful attempt to exhibit from published and unpublished 
sources the opinions of the great German philosopher on such sub- 
jects as the church, creeds, confession, doctrines, and projects of 
union, &c. Pichler presents Leibnitz as the great model of a theolo- 
gian, and regards his system as supplying the true foundation for a 
union between Catholicism and Protestantism, and the formation of @ 
German national church. The Protestant philosopher and the Catholic 
theologian here agree. The reason of this agreement is, that Pichler 
has much sympathy with the Protestant spirit of the present day, and 
is a bitter enemy of the Romish system, as it develops itself in Ultra- 
montanism, and particularly that he approves of Leibnitz’s reduction 
of essential doctrines to the smallest number. In the second of his 
works named above, Dr Pichler deals with ‘‘ the true hindrances to a 
radical reform of the Catholic church and the fundamental conditions 
on which it ought to be effected.” The spirit of this work is the same 
as that which he displays in his work on the theology of Leibnitz,— 
longings after a union of Protestantism and Catholicism. He thinks 
the basis of union shonld comprehend but very few articles, and leave 
ample room for individual religious necessities and for the develop- 
ment of science. He moves, however, in the same line with the 
‘* Protestanten Verein” and, the Rationalists ot Germany. The 
Protestantism which has infused itself into his Catholicism, and is 
destructive of it, is not that which springs directly from a believing 
acceptance of the teachings of God’s Word. Not much good is to be 
looked for in the meantime, we fear, from a movement such as that which 
Dr Pichler here represents, and which has of late become so powerful in 
Germany within the Catholic church, beyond the influence which it 
will undoubtedly exert toward the demolition of the whole fabric of 
Popish superstition, an event which seems to be in these (ays 


hastening rapidly onward. 
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XI.—FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Social Questions.—Instruction and Morality of the Working Classes. 


1. Le Paupérisme and les Associations ouvriéres en Europe suivis d’ 
un Plan. 1. De Société d’ économie do consommation ; 2. De 
Société de pret mutuel ; 3. De Société de production: des Status 
de la Banque d’ avances de Delitzsch ; et de la loi francaise de 1867 
sur les Sociétés. Par Cu. D’ Assarixy, ancien Ministre Plenipo- 
tentiaire. 2me Edition. Paris: Guillaumin. 1869. 

2. Del’ Etat moral et intellectuel des populations ouvriéres et de son 
influence sur le taux des Salaires. Par Pavt Leroy-Braunieu. 
Ouvrage courouné par  académié des sciences morales et politiques. 
Paris: Guillaumin. 1868. 

8. Del’ Influence de ’ Education sur la Moralité et le Bieu-etre des 
classes laborieuses. Par A. P. DEsEILLEIGNY, Membre du Conseil 
Général de Saone and Loire. Ouvrage agant regu de lV Académié 
des sciences morales et politiques la recompense de 3000 francs, dans 
le concours du prix Beaujour. Paris: Hachette. 1868. 

4. Conférences sur les Sociétés Co-opératives de Production, de Con- , 
sommation, et de Crédit. Par J. Duvat, Professeur d’ Economie 
Politique. Paris: Hachette. 1867. 


Times and manners have altered since the days when St Louis 
regulated the functions of each handicraft, in these words, ‘‘ Every 
one shall have his own handicraft, and nothing but his handicraft, in 
order that there be no cheatery.’’ In this way the manufactures 
were good, and labour was protected from the exactions of the strong. 
But everything is liable to abuse, and the corporations did not escape 
the general law. Every trade came to be subjected to oppressive 
regulations,—the nature and quality of the material, the width and 
length of the web, the number of threads in the woof, the manner of 
dyeing, and even the assortment of the colours. Each handicraft 
was penned up,—divided like the provinces in a kingdom. Thus the 
hatters had their five provinces (four handicrafts) ; one handicraft had 
to do with felt hats only, another with cotton hats, &c. Woe to the 
tailor who mended old clothes, or to the broker who sold new ones. 
Woe to the woman who embroidered,—“ this power belonged to the 
bearded gentry.” Every new invention had to receive the approba- 
tion of the jwrande or jury. Quinquet, the inventor of the lamp 
which bears his name, was fined for having improved it without 
informing the competent tribunal. 

The middle ages lasted long in France: these abuses were still in 
existence rather more than half a century ago. But how changed is 
the condition of the tradespeople now! Créches,* infant and other 





* Such is the name given to establishments where poor women, going to 
their day’s work, may deposit their infants till evening. They are attended 


to by sisters of mercy. The name Créches, or mangers, is an allusion to the 
infancy of the Saviour. 
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schools, gratuitous medical attendance for the indigent, &c., have 
been provided, but the best thing that has been done is the creation 
of savings banks and mutual aid societies, “ which are,” says M. d’ 
Assailly, ‘‘ the true savings banks, with fraternity besides.” Friendly 
societies had been established in England several years before there 
were any in France, In fact, M. de Gerando wrote, in 1836, in his 
work upon Public Beneficence, ‘‘ Paris does not even possess five 
mutual aid societies which have been above forty years in existence.” 
In 1852, France possessed 2,483 mutual aid societies, comprising 
271,000 members. 

In every other part of Europe, these societies have been allowed to 
retain their purely philanthropic character. But, unfortunately, in 
France the Government has tried to transform them into an administra- 
tive machine. In order to get control over them, in 1852 it took them 
under its protection, and made them a grant of 10,000,000 frs. 
But, as a condition of its approval, it took at the same time the right 
of choosing their presidents from them. ‘‘ The identification of the 
funds of the mutual aid societies,’’ says our author, ‘‘ with the 
finances of the State, is not without its inconveniences, in a country 
so often exposed to political crises. . . . According to the last report 
(1st January 1869), there were only 1,702 societies not approved by 
the Government, against 4,127 approved. Upon the 862,000 
members, 112,000 were honorary members. The general property 
was 46,310,000 frs. (£1,852,400). 

For some years past political economy has been exercising itself in 
three new fields, and has created producing societies (Sociétés de 
Production), mutual loan societies (Sociétés de pret Mutuel), and 
societies for economising upon consumption (Sociétés d’ Economie de 
Consommation). The delegates from the working men at the Exhibi- 
tion of 1867, specified in their report the advantages they hope to 
gain from these three sorts of aid: ‘* By the producing societies, we 
hope to reap the fruits of our labour ourselves ; by the economical 
societies, we shall secure more comforts for our families, at a lower 
rate ; by the mutual loan societies, we shall escape from usurers.” 

Notwithstanding these generous aspirations, France is still far 
behind Great Britain, particularly in regard to the application of the 
ideas. In spite of the noble example given by M. de Madre in Paris 
the creation of the cite’s ouvrieres at Mulhausen by Jean Dolfus, 
the personal encouragement of the Emperor, and the improved 
sanitary condition of the dwellings of the working classes at Lille, 
Rouen, Rheims, St Quentin, France is yet far from attaining the 
2000 buying and building societies, with their 200,000 members, of 
which England can boast. Political agitation is the great culprit in 
France. The workmen have never yet been able to distinguish 
questions belonging to the workshop from those belonging to the 
Forum, and the jealousy of the authorities has only augmented the 
confusion. In certain cases, even agricultural boards have not found 
grace in the eyes of the prefects, and the central societies of certain 
departments have been for thirty years obliged to endure an official 
president. The parties did not understand the advantages of the 
associations any better than the State did; the conservatives were 
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not more favourable to the workmen than the Government. After 
the insurrection of 1849, as well as after the coup d’ état in 1852, all 
the working men’s associations in Paris and Lyons disappeared under 
the anathema of the authorities. In 1867, a law was proposed 
tending to diminish the obstacles in the way of these societies. The 
inquest occupied ten sittings. 

We shall just throw a hurried glance over the history of these 
societies. At Lyons, in 1848, the working men’s families clubbed 
together to buy alimentary provisions at wholesale prices ; associa- 
tions were then formed. All these were suppressed, and forced to 
liquidate their affairs, in 1851 and 1852, by military authority.* 

Elsewhere the working classes were scarcely more fortunate. In 
the department of Isere, at Beauregard, they could not succeed 
in establishing a farm and a manufacture, but the company was able 
to indemnify itself by founding a Société de Consommation at Vienne. 
In the first case, experience had been in default. Our author there- 
fore ardently solicits the co-operation of men accustomed to business, 
who have leisure and means, were it only as managers and cashiers. 

But to return to the Sociétés de Consommation. In 1855, the 
Orleans Railway Company established alimentary stores at Orleans, 
Tours, and Bordeaux, and, in 1865, at Périgueux, for the use of their 
workmen and their families. The economy over the ordinary retail 
prices is from 14 to 20 per cent. upon an average; in some places, 
and for some articles, it may rise as high as from 40 to 50 per cent.* 
Another important creation of this company is an eating-house at 
Ivry-Paris for its workmen. A thousand of its employés go there 
every day to get their three meals. They may take food home with 
them for their families. Vegetable and meat soup, veal or mutton 
done up with fresh or dried vegetables, fish, pork, cheese, eggs, &c., 
are given out at each meal. All these articles, according to the season, 
can be distributed in portions not exceeding ld. each. The wine, 
brought direct from the wine districts, is given at 12 c. (1}d.) the 
quarter of a litre. A meal, composed of bread, wine, soup, meat, 
vegetables, is given at the price of 47 c. (43d.)’’ (Rapport de la com- 
pagnie du chemin de fer d’ Orleans 1866). Besides this, the Company 
possesses a clothing-store, created in 1856. The clothing is in 
great part made by the workmen’s wives and daughters. The sale of 





* The Travailleurs unis had procured a tun of oil in 1848. Two years 
later, this society was composed of 2,500 members. They paid 1d. per week, 
and with this modest sum they had been able to form seven groceries, three 
bakehouses, two butchers’ shops, wine and coal stores, and to bring up the 
sum of their annual operations to a million frs.=£40,000. It was upon this 
association that Marshal Castellane laid his ban in 1851.—See Le mouvement 
co-opératif a Lyon. Par E. Flotard. 1869. 

+ M. Cochin, the administrator of the Orleans Railway, gave the following 
facts at the inquest which was held in 1865 :—As regards fuel, the economy 
over the ordinary retail prices is,—45 per cent. upon wood, 64 per cent. upon 
charcoal, 43 per cert. upon coal, 75 per cent. upon bundles of small sticks ; 
as regards aliments,—100 per cent. upon salt herrings, 127 per cent. upon 
smoked hams, 56 per cent. upon potatoes, 66 per cent. upon salt meat, 115 
per cent. upon salt, 62 per cent. upon vinegar, 33 per cent. upon wine. It 
was necessary to have special bottles made to contain exactly a litre. 
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the articles,—shoes, bedding, &c.,—is at 80 per cent. below the 
usual rate. ‘The Company employs 14,000 workmen, and enables 
each of them to economise not less than 100 frs. (£4) annually upon 
their food and clothing. With regard to Paris, things are rather on 
a different footing. ‘‘ In Paris,” says M. d’ Assailly, “industry, on 
a small scale, predominates. The census of 1861 shews that, out of 
101,171 manufacturers, only 7,492 employed above ten workmen ; 
80,580 employed each from two to ten workmen; the immense 
majority, 62,199, worked alone, or with a single workman. In 
regard to this majority, the distance that separates the workman from 
his master is ill-defined and easily overstepped. An active, intelligent 
workman will soon get an apprentice in turn. The Société de 
Production, difficult to realise elsewhere, would almost seem to con- 
stitute itself naturally here. Yet, in 1868, along with 100 mutual 
loan societies, and 12 Sociétés de Consommation, there were only 
55 Sociétés de Production in Paris, all applied to industry in detail, 
without reckoning a single manufacture. 

In the departments, the proportion of Sociétés de Production is far 
from reaching so high a figure. Paris excepted, the figure is only 80 
for the whole of France. Lyons, which possesses 27 Sociétés de 
Consommation, and 5 Mutual Loan Societies, has only 5 Sociétés de 
Production. ‘Statisticians would require to specify the precise 
meaning of this last word, which is often employed in a vague manner, 
and to cease confounding store depéts with bazaars hired for the sale 
of objects made by isolated workmen, whose relations are confined to 
the juxta-position of their products.” —P. 93. 

In France the working-men are particularly partial to the Société de 
Production. They see that it is a means of elevating their position 
(for they will have their share of authority) and of increasing their 
comfort (for they will have a share of the profits of the masters). 
But there are also many obstacles as regards the working-man: ‘A 
less direct private interest, and consequently less energy in the work, 
contestations among the partners, want of discipline, difficulties in 
the management, relating to the opportuneness of the extension or re- 
striction of the manufactures and the sale of the products; difficulties 
not less serious as to the formation of capital, the stock of tools and 
the installation of workshops. The co-operative workshop, say the 
workmen, renders the salaries (guaranteed under the rules of the 
workshop) uncertain. The contractor alone has sufficient resources 
to make head against the sudden falls in prices, and to continue 
momentarily working at a loss. His position, his relations, give him 
that knowledge of the home and foreign markets which is indispen- 
sable. ‘I'he success of the collective workshop requires choice men ; 
it supposes besides, that these men will always be willing to subject 
themselves to the unity of direction. ‘They are thus forced to end in 
having a sort of elective master, of all masters the most difficult to 
institute, to support, and to maintain.” * 





* See the Slaters’ Report—Delegation of working-men to the Exhibition of 
1867. 
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The partisans of the Sociétés de Productions answer that instraction 
will form the workmen as soon as it is more spread ; that the prospect 
of becoming master will stimulate their zeal; and that capital will be 
guaranteed by the mutual loan banks. It may be so, but as industry 
on a large scale permits the manufacturers to buy wholesale, the com- 
petition will always be terrible for the working-men. This explains 
why the number of associations in Germany was only forty-nine in 1867. 
In Paris the society of labouring masons has succeeded, but the 
speciality of the trade perhaps explains its success; the mason 
transports his building yard everywhere and installs his workshop 
nowhere. ‘It is a restricted oligarchy which takes numerous 
auxiliaries into its pay, but gives them no part either in the direction 
or in the profits” (p. 92). 

Whatever be the case in regard to these barriers to associations, 
our author thinks that more terrible ones are coming down. Socialism, 
he says, is losing its prestige over the masses every day. They no 
longer look upon the state as a terrestrial providence, but walk rather 
in the steps of the Rochdale pioneers. * 

‘‘ We aspire after greater comfort,”’ say they, ‘‘ not merely in order 
to. procure material satisfaction for ourselves and our families, but 
principally in order to secure the means of completing our instruction. 
. . . Our statutes ought to repress whatever tends to throw discredit 
on the association.” This noble aim is generally felt: ‘* Our Lyonese 
societies,” says M. Flotard, in the inquest of 1866 already quoted, 
‘*not only aim at lowering the price of the necessaries of life and 
facilitating the conditions of loans by united and vigorous action, but 
they pursue an intellectual and moral aim.’” 

M. d’Assailly mentions a trait which it gives us pleasure to repeat. 
Professor Laboulaye lately received a deputation of working-men at 
his house: ‘‘ Sir,” said they. . . . ‘‘we have bought a little library 
out of our savings; we wish to enlarge it, and to have your advice so 
as to choose our books well.” They then shewed him a'list of their 
books ; there were several among them belonging to the eighteenth 
century, of doubtful morality. ‘‘ These books,” said they, ‘ we 
bought in our younger days, but we have laid them aside, for we 
should blush to put them into the hands of our sons ; help us to give 
them and ourselves moral instruction.” A few days later, the wives 
of these workmen came to ask the professor to choose some religious 
books for them. 

In order to encourage these excellent dispositions, an establishment 
was opened some time ago on the Boulevard du Mont Parnasse in 
Paris. It contains a library, a reading-room, an art museum, a 
billiard and music-room, and a refectory. Twice a week, scien- 





* Gladly would we subscribe the foregoing opinion, but, in face of the pro- 
gress of the Jnternational Society, the workmen’s league against capital, and 
the project of a vast Representation of the working-classes such as is being 
organised in Belgium, a representation which is to ignore that of the nation 
assembled in parliament, we much fear that the conialiata, though they have 
repudiated the utopian projects of St Simon, Fourier, Cabet, &c., are only the 
more ardent in their efforts to proselytise, and are continuing to gain ground. 

t+ Sociétés co-opératives by Jules Duval. 
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tific and literary lectures are given here; and there are annexed to 
it a savings bank which gives 5 per cent., and a Societe de Consom- 
mation for buying tools and clothing. This noble institution is due to 
one citizen who has bought the ground and organised the association.* 
Before taking leave of our author, we shall give some details concern- 
ing the study of political economy in France. 

Socialism, we have stated, under one form or another, continues to 
infuse its baneful influence slowly but surely among the masses. And 
these masses are, in general, ignorant of the first principles of political 
economy. The government has begun to take this into consideration, 
and the Minister of Public Instruction has declared, that from this 
time forward ‘‘ the elementary notions of political economy shall form 
part of the special higher branches of instruction :” thus, for the last 
two years, examinations for degrees have included the usual legislation, 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial economy, the institution of 
credit, &c.+ 

In Paris there are four professors of political economy. In 1867 
courses of lectures were opened at Nancy, Grenoble, and Toulouse. 
At Lyons the chamber of commerce has created a chair at its own 
expense. ‘Two professors lecture in the industrial towns of the North 
and East. And, lastly, the higher branches of instruction include 
the agricultural, industrial, commercial, and administrative geography 
of France; the elementary history of industrial inventions ; rural, 
industrial, and commercial economy; working-men’s associations ; 
and, in short, the relations between morality and political economy. 
Such is the plan traced by M. Duruy, former minister of public in- 
struction (Official programme, &c., pp. 187, 189). May it succeed in 
conquering socialism ; for socialism, as Lamartine said, is the plaque. 

The working-men’s congresses have brought to light very dark spots 
in the social body. The workmen laying down the law to the manu- 
facturers, the extortion of capital, the undue raising of the price of 
labour, and the diminishing of its length, the making of strikes a 
tomahawk to be brandished in the face of industrial civilisation—such 
are some of the dangers ; and they are not to be lightly treated, for 
the working-classes are a force with which it would be madness and 
injustice not to count. They form the fourth, or even more, of the 
population in France. In 1866 there were 5,574,818 men, and 
5,884,273 women living directly or indirectly by trade; in all, 
10,939,091 persons. 

But we must pass on to another author. In 1868 the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences offered a prize for the best essay upon 





* At Berlin, in the Sophien-Strasse, there is a fine edifice open every even- 
ing, with a garden, games of skill, a library, and special lectures, where the 
workmen can listen to men such as Engel, Virchow, Twestera. The wives of 
the workmen are admitted once a week to lectures of a more general kind. It 
is by means of a monthly contribution of 3 silber groschens (4d.) that the 
members of the association have created this institution, the teaching of which 
is reckoned equal to that of the best commercial and scientific schools. In 
seven years, from 1860 to 1867, 70,000 apprentices, from all parts of Germany, 
had come to Berlin for instruction (p. 102). 

+ ‘*Statisque de l’enseignement supérieur,” 1865-68. 
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the following subject :—‘‘ The influence of the moral and intellectual 
state of the working-classes upon the rate of wages’’—a problem simple 
in appearance, but in reality difficult to answer, and one which cannot 
be thrown aside, considering the place that the question of wages 
occupies in the public mind at the present time. Has the intellectual 
and moral state of the workman any influence upon the wages he 
earns ? 

In order to clear up this point, the author enumerates facts tending 
to overthrow the laws proclaimed by the English school from Ricardo 
downwards to Stuart Mill, namely, that the rate of wages is in direct 
ratio to capital, and in inverse ratio to the population. This theory 
reposes on very simple data. If capital increases faster than popula- 
tion, wages rise : if population increases faster than capital, wages fall : 
if population and capital occupy the same level, wages do not change. 
These are generalities and abstractions with which particular cases 
come into collision. Is there no way for the working-man to 
modify his financial position but by his savings? They are so small 
that it would take years for them to acquire any kind of solidity. 
Until this takes place, must he remain rivetted to an immutable con- 
dition? Or must he fall back upon the hope of seeing the number of 
those gaining their bread by their labour diminished ? In that case, he 
must reckon with time, with generations, and hope that they may de- 
crease in order that wages may rise. This is a means against nature, 
and one that may even lead to immorality. Wages, according to our 
author, ought not to depend, first and foremost, upon population and 
capital. For what is capital? According to one economist, it is the 
general riches of a country in moveable and landed property ; accord- 
ing to another, it is the circulating part of a nation’s fortune ; while a 
third holds, that capital is merely that part of the public fortune which 
is destined to provide the merchandise to be used up by the labouring 
classes. 

During the first forty years of our century, political economy did not 
get beyond these definitions. ‘‘ But,” asks our author, “are not 
morality and instruction also capital? Does not the well-behaved, 
zealous, well-instructed, skilful workman possess, in this good beha- 
viour, zeal, instruction, and skill, an accumulating capital, susceptible 
of developing the social manufactures, and of giving a personal re- 
muneration ? Michel Chevalier and Wolowski have affirmed that such 
is the case. These eminent economists hold that man is an accumu- 
lating capital. The intellect is an instrument. ‘The head directs 
the arm, and the intellect is the first of tools’” (Michel Chevalier). 
If morality and instruction are capital, then this capital must neces- 
sarily have an influence on the rate of wages; and the workman will 
be able to raise his position, not merely by abstinence and moral 
restraint (supposing this last means admissible), but by the voluntary 
development of all his faculties, natural, moral, and intellectual. 
Society has nothing to fear from working-men educated on these 
principles ; and ever Ricardo and M‘Culloch could not have found 
any antagonism between labour and capital viewed in this light. 

Having laid down these premises, the author goes on to demonstrate 
that instruction and morality ought to go together because of their 
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good understanding, and the means they mutually furnish to each. 
He then treats, in a clear and practical manner, of energy and 
assiduity in work, of probity and sobriety, of population, and of 
morality.* 

Among the means indicated for raising the level of morality among 
the working-classes, the author mentions elementary instruction, in which 
he classes drawing, and particularly music, domestic economy, hygiene, 
&e. He does not even seem to suspect that the religion of the gospel 
may be a means of moral regeneration, at least he gives no indication 
of it. He pleads, notwithstanding, in favour of the observance (not 
the sanctification) of the Lord’s day: ‘‘ Waste of strength, expense of 
fuel and oversight, ought to be avoided’—such are the reasons he 
gives for resting on a fixed day.”” Compare the industrial situation of 
a Protestant country like Scotland, where the Sabbath is observed 
with scrupulous minuteness, with that of a country half sceptic, half 
indifferent, like France, where the workmen take any day they choose 
for their pleasure, and you will find, by an exact analysis, that from 
this cause alone, there is an element of superiority quite notable in 
favour of Scottish manufactures over French ones.” This testimony 
is worthy of note, coming, as it does, from the pen of a man who 
understands so little of the spirit of a day set apart for worship, that 
he nearly confines the use of it to two hours for riding or fencing for the 
sedentary student, and two hours of reading, drawing, and music for 
the working-man (p. 77). 

We close our remarks on this book by quoting the opinion of M. 
Hippolyte Passy, in his report upon it, read before the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences :—‘‘ The author has drawn his informa- 
tion from all sources hitherto known; and there are none out of which 
he has not brought much light. . . . He had to examine and demonstrate 
what influence this degree of instruction possessed by the workman 
can exercise upon the manual iabour he performs ; and in surveying 
a field hitherto but little explored, he has gathered a good number of 
observations incontestably valuable. The most enlightened men did 
not doubt that every amelioration of the intellectual and moral state 
of the people would prepare the way for, and finally succeed in, raising 
the rate of wages. The author has pursued the demonstration of this 
truth with praiseworthy ardour, and has succeeded in placing it in 
full and complete evidence” (p. 26). We may add, that M. Passy, 
who is a good judge in such matters, has not allowed M. Leroy- 
Beaulien’s opinion upon the system of Malthus to pass in a form so 
absolute as the author has given it. ‘‘ The law of Malthus,” says M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, “is, theoretically speaking, incontestably true ; but 
contemporaneous experience and facts prove that it does not apply to 
France, at least not in the present state of the public mind.” ‘ But 
it would be strange,” replies M. Passy, ‘‘ were this law, theoretically 
speaking, incontestably true, that it should be contradicted by facts 
in a country of vast extent, containing nearly 40,000,000 of inhabitants. 





* M. Leroy-Beaulieu gives his opinion against large families among work- 
ing people, and against marriages under thirty,—not at all from a moral point 
of view, however, but merely as regards work and wages. 
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In face of such an anomaly, it appears to us, that the author ought to 
have conceived some doubts, and examined a little more closely. He 
would thus have seen that the law of Malthus reposes upon two affir- 
mations : the one exact, as regards the relation of the whole popula- 
tion to unengaged capital; the other erroneous, as regards the 
numerical development of the population. If it be true, as Malthus 
supposed, that the human race tends naturally to multiply faster than 
the means of subsistence, which it wrenches from the soil, it could 
never have raised itself out of its primitive barbarism. Vainly would 
successive discoveries have added to the efficacy of its efforts ; every 
new resource would have been totally consumed by generations whose 
increase would have been still more rapid The author has 
demonstrated that in France savings and riches are being amassed 
more rapidly than the population is increasing. He might have de- 
monstrated that things are going on in the same way in all known 
countries ; and also, that such has ever been their general and regular 
march, not only in Europe, but all over the globe. Not but what this 
march has been liable to interruption ; still, it is only in places, and 
at times when society, having become the victim of the violence of 
brute force, or having fallen under the yoke of oppressive laws, has 
become incapable of preserving all its former activity, or of realising 
new industrial conquests” (18). 

Thus we see that both the foregoing authors propose the instruction 
of the working-classes as the great panacea to all the evils of the pre- 
sent social state, but neither of them lay down religious instruction as 
the basis of the morality and well-being of those in whom they are 
interested. 

This brings us to M. Desseilligny’s book, which is worth our atten- 
tion, from the fact, that deeply imbued with the necessity of extending 
elementary instruction to every grade of society, he also holds that to 
be of any real use it must be founded on a religious basis. He is 
very impartial in his appreciation, and quite ready to allow the 
superiority of the instruction of Protestant countries over that of the 
Roman Catholic ones. 

In Prussia he admires the preponderance given to the religious 
element in the national schools. ‘‘ From the time,’ says he, ‘‘ when 
the Reformation suppressed the greatest part of the exterior rites of 
worship, and the reading of the Bible became the principal form of 
religious practice, those who were unable to read fell out, not only of 
the current of progress, but also of religion. Therefore Luther and 
all the great founders of Protestantism were zealous promoters of 
instruction. . . Under the laws of the Prussian monarchy, educa- 
tion became extended to the Roman Catholic provinces, and now that 
its work is done, we see that it has not been confined to the formation 
of religious mind, it has also formed men, so that when the German 
nation was called to appear on the great theatre of European politics, 
it was found to be on a level with the most advanced nations, and the 
efficacy of the system under which it has been for more than two 
centuries, was made evident” (pp. 10, 11). 

In the eighteenth century, Frederic the Great drew up a set of 
regulations which are still in vigour, and which may be summed up in 
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these words: compulsory education ; penalties imposed on parents 
not sending their children to school; obligation imposed upon every 
commune to have elementary schools, to which the towns are required 
to add burgess schools. In drawing up these regulations, Frederic 
did not act in his quality of a philosopher, and the friend of Voltaire, 
‘* but as king of a Protestant country, and deeply imbued with the 
necessity of religion.” * 

We cannot follow the author in his review of the education of the 
other countries of Europe, but must be satisfied with a few words upon 
the Dutch system, and a remark or two upon England and Scotland. 

About the end of last century, Holland, like most other countries, 
was not very far advanced in regard to the instruction of the people. 
Twenty years sufficed to produce a complete revolution. The initia- 
tive of the movement is due to John Newenhuysen, a Baptist minister 
of North Holland. In 1784, when he founded the association for the 
public good, the children whose parents were not registered as mem- 
bers of a church, could not attend any school, and the masters, left 
entirely without control, often gave examples of gross ignorance. The 
association circulated elementary and other useful school books, and 
established model schools. The Government, by degrees, adopted 
the new principle. In 1806, M. Van den Ende proposed and carried 
a short and simple law by which the Government adopted the schools 
already in existence, and laid down two principles, namely, the pre- 
liminary examination of the teachers, and the inspection of the schools. 
Religious toleration was at the basis of this organisation. M. Cousin, 
after what he had seen in Germany, was led to doubt the perfection 
of a popular institution which was neither wholly secular nor wholly 
religious, and yet he noticed with satisfaction, Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, and Jewish children, sitting side by side in the schools of 
Amsterdam, The Hague, Rotterdam, and receiving the same instruc- 
tion without any manifestations of religious animosity. In 1852 it 
was found that only 21,000 children in the whole country were 
deprived of the benefits of education. 

It would seem that there could be nothing to change in a system so 
flourishing, but, as early as 1848, the Romish party, emboldened by 
the ideas of liberty that were at that time making the round of Europe, 





* The celebrated philosopher, Victor Cousin, in his Report upon educa- 
tion in Germany in 1833, wrote to the Minister of Public Instruction in 
France, in speaking of the Bible, the Catechism, and the sacred history : 
‘* These three books form the basis of popular instruction here, and every 
wise man will rejoice in it ; for there is no other source of morality for man- 
kind but religion. The great religious monuments of a people are its reading 
books Iam not ignorant, Monsieur le Ministre, that these counsels 
will sound ill in the ears of more than one person, and that in Paris I will 
be found very superstitious, but I am writing you from Berlin and not from 
Rome. He who speaks thus is a — formerly in bad odour with the 
priesthood, by whom he ‘has even been persecuted ; but this philosopher has 
a heart superior to the insults of which he has been the object, and he knows 
humanity and history too well not to regard religion as an indestructible 
power, and Christianity properly taught, as a necessary support for the 
individuals upon whom society imposes painful and humble functions, with- 
out the prospect of fortune, or the consolation of self-interest” (p. 137). 
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complained that the spirit of religious neutrality had been violated, 
and that by little and little Protestantism, which is in preponderance 
all over Holland, had extended its influence to the schools. In 1857, 
the question came before the houses of parliament, and, in a memor- 
able series of debates, M. Groen Van Prinsterer, one of the most 
remarkable men in Holland, says our author, maintained the union of 
religion and education. ‘No education without religion,” said he, 
‘“‘no religion without the adoption of a religious community, else you 
fall into a vague deism which is only the first step to atheism.” 
‘* Education ought to be common to all: without distinction of sects, 
said his opponents ; the school, like the State, ought to take no side 
in religion.”” Roman Catholics, Dissenters, Jews, Rationalists of the 
university of Groningen, in short, the whole liberal party, adopted 
these principles, which triumphed. The law declares, ‘‘ That the 
object of elementary instruction is to develope the reason of the 
young, and to form it to the exercise of all Christian and social 
virtues.” As was to be expected, these rather vague expressions 
pleased no party, there was not enough for the Protestant conserva- 
tives, and too much for the liberals, who wished to see every religious 
expression eliminated from the law upon instruction. It was too 
much for the Romanists also, who were afraid of the abuse which a 
zealous Protestant master might make of it, in speaking of Christianity 
to Roman Catholic children (p. 53). The principle of obligatory 
instruction was not adopted, and the voluntary system has proved 
quite successful. If we have lingered rather long over these debaters, 
it is because, as our author remarks, ‘‘ They are full of interest for 
the solution of the difficult problem which is at the present moment 
agitating England and Germany.” 

While reviewing with pleasure the degree of development to which 
elementary instruction has attained in some districts in England, M. 
Desseilligny deplores its very great inferiority in others: ‘* Are we to 
conclude,” says he, ‘‘ that, contrary to what we have seen in Holland, 
obligatory attendance at school is alone powerful enough to enable 
elementary instruction to make rapid progress ? Ought we not rather 
to say, that this insufficiency in the results is the consequence of the 
very peculiar system pursued in England, of the absence of a central 
authority, and a consequent unity of effort? Iam tempted to think 
so” (p. 65). On the subject of the Ragged Schools (the appellation of 
which the author finds fault with, as conveying an idea of degradation), 
he thus expresses himself: ‘‘ We see with regret this division, which 
puts the children of parents in easy circumstances on one side, and 
the children of the poor and vagabonds on the other, unfortunately it 
would appear to be necessary ; but we cannot help feeling that there 
is something amiss with the civilisation here; we remember the Ger- 
man and Swiss schools to which all the children are required to come, 
and where the only difference between them is, that the children 
belonging to families whose means are small, receive their education 
gratis” (p. 66). 

As for Scotland the author quotes with great praise the principle 
which is at the basis of the national education, and the act of parlia- 
ment of 1567 granting the clergy the right of inspection over the 
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schoolmasters ; and he applauds the statute of 1633, authorising a 
special tax for the schools. At the same time, judging from the Com- 
missioners’ Report, he thinks that much remains to be done in the 
large towns, especially in Glasgow. 

He is right; efforts need to be made everywhere and by all. 
“Give me education for a century,” Leibnitz used to say, ‘‘and I 
will change the face of the world.” Isa century enough? Whether 
or not, let us work. C. de F. 


XII.—AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra. Andover. January 1870. 


This quarterly was established twenty-seven years ago. The aim 
of its founders was to make it a Journal, ‘‘ which should embody the 
results of profound thought, and the most thorough investigations in 
theology, philosophy, and biblical literature,” and such, in a good 
degree, the Bibliotheca Sacra has been. The present No. contains the 
following articles: 1. On ‘The Incarnation” which presents a 
comprehensive, and acute critical exposition of the different views 
that have been entertained on the subject, and a vindication of the 
doctrine. 2. Dr Barrows continues his papers on Revelation and 
Inspiration. He presents here the fifth of the series. The subject 
of it is ‘‘ The Credibility of the Gospel Narratives.” This is an able 
discussion of the subject in opposition to the views of Renan and 
others, who have rejected the Gospel narratives as plain statements of 
facts, on the ground that no supernatural events such as the Gospels 
record, can happen, and therefore that no such event can be 
authenticated. The paper exhibits a beautiful portrait of the character 
of Christ as it is described in the Gospels. 38. ‘‘ The Human Intellect’ 
by Professor Bascom. ‘The article is a review of Dr Porter's (of Yale 
College) recent work on the same subject. The writer maintains, in 
opposition to Dr Porter, that consciousness is not a power of mind ; 
not a distinct act or power of mind, but the intuitive, regulative idea, 
the inseparable condition of mental phenomena, and that sensations 
and perceptions are purely subjective, and are made the mediums and 
conditions of a complete knowledge of the external world. The writer 
also maintains that the inductive and deductive processes of reasoning 
are radically different, and spring respectively from the form of 
knowledge due to observation and intuition, in opposition to Dr Porter, 
who makes the two to rest in their final analyses on the same basis. 
We have no room to notice the views taken by the writer on the subject 
of Intuition as opposed to those of Professor Porter, but would 
recommend the whole article as well worthy of the perusal of all 
interested in mental philosophy. 4. The fourth article is on ‘The 
Progress of Truth Dependent on Correct Interpretation.” It is a 
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discourse which was delivered by Dr Sweetser before a convention of 
Congregational ministers at Boston. 5. Dr Macdonald of Princeton 
is the writer of the next paper, on ‘‘ Bethesda and its Miracles.” He 
gives first a historico-geographical account of the pool of Siloam, which 
he identifies with ancient Bethesda, and then he treats of the miracles 
our Lord wrought upon the impotent man there. He rejects the 
passage (John v. 3, 4.) beginning with the words, “‘ waiting for the 
moving of the waters,” to the end of the 4th verse as spurious. This 
he does on the authority of the best critics of the original text, and 
some of the ablest modern expositors. 6. The article on ‘‘The Doctrine 
of the Apostles ’’ based on Messner’s ‘‘ Lehre der Apostel,” is here 
concluded. 7. The seventh article discusses ‘‘ Recent Theories on 
the Origin of Language.” This is followed by minor papers, on 
‘* Assyrian Studies,”’ and on ‘‘ The Topography of Jerusalem.” This 
Journal does not contain anything like so full a supply of ‘ Notices 
of Books’ as does the Princeton, which perhaps exceeds due bounds 
in this department. 


The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review. New York. January 
1870. 


Our excellent Transatlantic contemporary presents eight readable 
Articles of varying interest in this No. The first treats of the 
‘* History and Liberation of Civil Service Reform” as found in the 
experiences of Roman, and Medieval, and Modern governments. 
The article is based on Durand’s “ Des offices considérés au point 


de vue des Transactions Privées et des Intéréts de l’Etat,” publishod 
at Paris in 1863. The second paper is on ‘‘ The early regenerstion 
of Sabbath-school children’"—a most important practical supject 
treated in an earnest intelligent spirit. Next is a review of ‘‘ The 
Life of Dr Samuel Miller,” for nearly forty years second professor in 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton. He was ‘one of the com- 
manding spirits of the day, one of the greater lights of the American 
Church.” ‘‘ What the Greeks thought of the religion of the Jews” 
is the subject of the next article, being a fragment translated from the 
**Moralia” of Plutarch from the version of the Abbé Ricard. The 
fifth article is a review of the Duke of Argyle’s ‘‘ Reign of Law.” The 
‘‘ Law ” which controls the course of nature, and the operations of the 
mind of man, his Grace regards as absolute, binding together the whole 
universe in the relation of cause and effect, as in a chain of neces- 
sity which is never broken even by the power of the Deity himself. 
He discards the word ‘‘ supernatural,” and would define a miracle as 
the work of superhuman power acting in strict accordance with natural 
laws. He extends the bounds of the natural so as to include within it 
whatever is essential to the being of a personal, wise, powerful, and 
all-controlling God. The reviewer has produced an admirable paper 
shewing the value of this hypothesis, and at the same time bringing out 
its defects. The question of the relation between science and revelation 
is ably discussed. There follow two articles bearing on the recent union 
of the two branches of the Presbyterian Church in America. In the first 
of these there is a record, from which we have given an extract below, of 
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the Proceedings of the two Assemblies which met at Pittsburg, on 10th 
Nov. of last year, when the union was consummated. The action of these 
assemblies will henceforth hold a conspicuous place in the history of Chris- 
tianityinAmerica. The second of thesearticles referred to, contains some 
judicious and important observations on the responsibilities now lying 
on the united church—‘ The Presbyterian Church—its position and 
work.” We may quote from it a sentence or two.—‘‘ The union has 
brought into one organisation the largest body of Presbyterians in the 
world, which, when thoroaghly compacted together with buoyant 
energies and bright anticipations, can do much for the enlargement of 
its borders. It embraces 4532 ordained ministers and licentiates, 
4871 churches, and 431,463 communicants. In sympathy with this 
church, or brought under its influences, are at least two millions of 
people.” —‘* The creed is intact. No revision of its statements, no 
lowering of its doctrines, no drifting from old landmarks have been 
proposed. ‘The Confession of Faith shall continue to be sincerely 
received and adopted, as containing the system of doctrine taught in 
the Holy Scriptures,’ is the basis which brought the two branches 
together, and nothing less than this could ever have effected the 
union—our creed remains the same. It is not toned down to gratify 
the wishes of any assailant, nor enlarged to guard against or meet 
every conceivable error. It sets forth no new opinions, it enters into 
no new domain of thought or speculation.” 

This No. contains also an interesting account of ‘‘ The Life of Joseph 
Addison Alexander, D.D.” Professor of Theology'at Princeton. The bio- 
graphy on which the article has been based, has just been published in 
Ne -York,intwovolumes. Thewriter of the article, whois, we believe, Dr 
Hodge, says,‘ Dr Alexander was ours; our friend ; our colleague ; ourdecus 
et tulamen. He was a Princeton man; and the Princeton Review cannot 
refrain from placing its chaplet, though withered and tear-bedewe1, upon 
his grave. His memory is loved, reverenced, and cherished here as it 
can be nowhere else.” He is chiefly known in this country as the 
author of commentaries on Isaiah, on the Psalms, on the Acts of the 
Apostles, on the Gospel of Mark, and on the first sixteen chapters of 
Matthew, which evince great learning, profound scholarship, and 
remarkable power of analysis. As a commentator his method 
resembles that of Grotius rather than that of Calvin, he is verbal 
rather than doctrinal, he deals with the text and the context rather 
than with the truths taught by the sacred writers. 


Consummation of the Presbyterian Re-union in the United States. 


We make no apology for transferring to our columns the following 
account of the consummation of the Presbyterian re-union in the United 
States, from the last number of the Princeton Review. The consum- 
mation of a union, so large in its scale, so harmonious in its result, so 
satisfactory to the friends of truth, and so fraught with the promise of 
future good, is as delightful as it is marvellous, and presents a scene 
which has seldom been witnessed in the history of the church. We 
may safely venture to predict that, in this auspicious event, we see the 
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commencement of a new era in the annals of Presbyterianism on 
either side of the Atlantic, and throughout the world :— 

‘* Early on the first day of the session, both Assemblies referred 
all matters concerning re-union to the joint committee, who arranged 
the plan of union last sent down to, and approved by, the Presby- 
teries. The stated clerk of the Old School Assembly reported :— 
‘We have thus one hundred and forty-four Presbyteries. One 
hundred and twenty-eight of these have answered the overture sent 
down affirmatively in writing. 'Three—Hudson, Rio de Janeiro, and 
West Lexington—have answered in the negative. Fifty-eight have 
been unanimous in the vote. Not including Presbyteries in which 
the divided vote is not specified in the answers, and those in which 
the want of unanimity is expressed only by a non liquet and ‘ excused 
from voting,’ there may be counted two hundred and forty-five negative 
votes detailed in these returns, and distributed among sixty Presbyteries, 
and in about equal proportion of ministers and ruling elders. The 
Presbytery of Nassau has reported a formal protest along with the 
detail of negative votes.’ 

‘« The stated clerk of the New School Assembly reported that,— 
‘The number of Presbyteries connected with this General Assembly 
is one hundred and thirteen. Official responses have been received 
from every one of them. They have all answered the overture in the 
affirmative. In each of the Presbyteries of Albany, Millsboro, and 
the District of Columbia, a single negative vote was cast. In each of 
the remaining one hundred and ten Presbyteries, the vote was unani- 
mous. Respectfully submitted.’ 

‘‘Epwin F. Harrrep, Stated Clerk. 

‘< PirtspurG, November 10. 1869.” 


REPORT FROM RE-UNION COMMITTEE. 

‘¢ Elder Henry Day, Secretary of the Joint Committee of Conference 
on Re-union, submitted the following report from the Committee :— 
‘ The Joint Committee of Conference on Re-union met on the 10th of 
November, 1869, in the lecture room of the First Presbyterian Church. 

‘“‘The following resolutions and plans of procedure for the consumma- 
tion of the re-union of the churches, were adopted, and recommended 
as proper to be passed by the respective Assemblies :— 

‘*1. That each Assembly should declare the vote of the Presbyteries 
in the following language :— 

‘‘This Assembly having received and examined the statements of 
the several Presbyteries on the basis of re-union of the two bodies now 
claiming the name and rights of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, which basis is in the words following :— 

‘*« The re-union shall be effected on the doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
basis of our common standards. The Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament shall be acknowledged to be the inspired word of God, and 
the only infallible rule of faith and practice. The Confession of Faith 
shall continue to be sincerely received and adopted, as containing the 
system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures, and the government 
and discipline of the Presbyterian Church in the United States shall 
be approved as containing the principles and rules of our polity ;’ 

** Do hereby find and declare that the said basis of re-union has been 
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approved by more than two-thirds of the Presbyteries connected with 
this branch of the church. 

‘‘ And, whereas, the other branch of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, now sitting in the Third Presbyterian Church, in the 
city of Pittsburg, has reported to this Assembly that said basis has 
been approved by more than two-thirds of the Presbyteries connected 
with that branch of the church ; now, therefore, we do solemnly declare 
that said basis of re-union is of binding force.” 

[Here follow some preliminary arrangements. ] 

‘¢ All other business having been concluded, the Assemblies met, in 
conformity to the plan proposed by the Committee of Arrangements, 
on Friday morning, Nov. 12th, at 9 a.m. Committees were sent 
from each body to the other, to announce from each to each the votes 
of the Presbyteries on the Re-union overture, and its full ratification 
in each body. Then, in each Assembly, the following resolution was 
adopted by a unanimous and rising vote :— 

‘ Whereas, This Assembly, having received and examined the state- 
ment of the votes of the several Presbyteries on the basis of the Re-union 
of the two branches now claiming the name and the rights of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America, which basis is in the 
words following :—‘ The Union shall be effected on the doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical basis of our common standards; the Scriptures of the 
Old and New ‘I'estaments shall be acknowledged to be the inspired 
word of God, and the only infallible rule of faith and practice ; the 
Confession of Faith shall continue to be sincerely received and adopted, 
as containing the system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures ; 
and the government and discipline of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States shall be approved, as containing the principles and rules 
of our polity ’—does hereby find and declare that said basis of union 
has been approved by more than two-thirds of the Presbyteries con- 
nected with this branch of the church. 

‘ And whereas, The other branch of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, now sitting in the Third Presbyterian Church in the 
city of Pittsburg, has reported to this Assembly that said basis has 
been approved by more than two-thirds of the Presbyteries connected 
with that branch of the church ; 

‘Now, THEREFORE, WE DO SOLEMNLY DECLARE THAT SAID Basis or 
RE-UNION IS OF BINDING FORCE.’ 

‘* From this moment the two bodies became organically onze—consti- 
tuting the one Presbyterian Church of the United States of America. 
Each Assembly was dissolved in the usual form, and another required 
to be chosen in Jike manner, to meet in the First Presbyterian Church 
in the city of Philadelphia, on the third Thursday of May 1870, at 
11 a.m. 

‘* After close examination, the Committee of Arrangements found the 
Third Presbyterian Church the most commodious room in the city for 
the union meeting of prayer and praise, solemn gratulation, and jubi- 
lation, which it was agreed should immediately follow the consummation 
of the Re-union. Accordingly, it was arranged that the New School 
Assembly should move in procession, two by two, headed by their 
officers, and their portion of the Re-union Committee, to the First 
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Church, and meet the other Assembly, marshalled and headed in like 
manner. ‘Then the Moderators, followed by the other officers, the 
Re-union Committee, and the members, locked arm in arm, each 
member of one Assembly with one of the other. And so the two 
Assemblies, now, we trust, happily united, marched, arm in arm and 
two by two, to the union meeting in the Third Church. The streets, 
balconies, and windows along the line of march were filled with 
thousands of deeply interested spectators, handkerchiefs were waved 
from hundreds of hands, prolonged and hearty cheers rent the air. 

‘‘ The streets were thronged all along the route of procession, and at 
the Third Church an immense assemblage had collected in anticipation 
of the opening of the audienee room. 

«¢ When the head of the procession approached the church, the doors 
were thrown open, and the combined assemblies entered the centre 
aisle. 

‘¢ The gallery had already been filled to overflowing, and a goodly 
number of vocalists occupied places about the organ. As the proces- 
sion entered, the audience rose and sang, to the tune ‘‘ Lennox,” the 
stanzas beginning :— 

‘Blow ye the trumpet, blow! 
The gladly solemn sound ; 
Let all the nations know, 
To earth’s remotest bound,’ &c. 

«‘ The officers of the respective Assemblies, and as many of the com- 
missioners as could find room, were then invited to seats on the 
platform, which was soon filled to its utmost capacity. 

‘‘The pressure outside the church was immense, and in a few minutes 
—we might almost limit it to seconds—the spacious audience chamber, 
including the aisles, was literally packed with men and women. 
Thousands more would fain have entered, but that was impossible. 

‘<The surroundings were crowded, not only with the vast Presbyterian 
and other population of Pittsburg and vicinity, but with thousands of 
ministers and people that had come in from all parts of the land to 
witness the august scene—a scene to be witnessed but once in a life- 
time—a scene of such moral sublimity as occurs but once, if once, in a 
century. It was truly good to be there; it was a very Mount of 
Transfiguration. The Moderators shook hands in token of the union 
now accomplished between the two bodies over which they presided. 
Addresses, highly pertinent and eloquent, were made by the two 
Moderators, Doctors Musgrave, Adams, Fisher, John Hall, Judge 
Strong, William E. Dodge, Henry Day, and (in answer to a call from 
the audience) George H. Stuart, Esq., with appropriate prayers by 
Doctors Beattie, Hatfield, and Robert Carter, Esq. The chief scope 
and end of all their addresses, and of the whole service, was that the 
re-union ought to be signalised by a great advance in prayer, effort, 
and liberality in all the departments of Presbyterian evangelisation, 
and that, if it ended in mere exultation and glorification, without such 
advance, it would bea disgrace and calamity, rather than a blessing. 
It was also urged that there ought to be an immediate and special 
contribution, of the nature of a thank-offering for so great a boon, 
which should at once replenish and enlarge the resources of the various 
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institutions and agencies of the church, now weakened by the scanti- 
ness or endangered by the exhaustion of their funds; one that should 
at once lift theological seminaries, colleges, missionary boards, the 
education and support of ministers, every evangelic agency, to a higher 
grade of strength and efficiency. Dr Fisher, from the committee on 
this subject, offered the following resolution to the meeting :— 

‘ Resolved, By the ministers, elders, and members of the church here 
assembled, as in the presence and behalf of the entire body of the 
disciples connected with us in this land, and those beloved missionaries 
on foreign shores, now meditating our action with tender and prayer- 
fal interest, that it is incumbent on the Presbyterian Church, in the 
United States of America, one in organisation, one in faith, one in 
effort, to make a special offering to the treasury of our Lord of one 
million of dollars; and we pledge ourselves, first of all, to seek, in our 
daily petitions, the blessing of God to make this resolution effectual ; 
and, second, that we will, with untiring perseverance and personal 
effort, endeavour to animate the whole church with the like purpose, 
and to secure the accomplishment of this great work before the third 
Tuesday of May 1871. 

‘ Resolved, That this preamble and resolutions be signed by the 
Moderators and Clerks of the Assemblies of 1869, by the members of 
the late Joint Committee on Union (and all the members of the two 
Assemblies), printed by the Stated Clerks, and sent to every pastor of 
our church.’ 

‘“* This was adopted, after being amended by substituting 5,000,000 
dollars. Let not the church come short of this high mark—she has 
wealth enough to reach it. May her zeal be in proportion, and may 
God speed the effort ! 

‘‘ There was a united celebration of the Lord’s Supper in the First 
Church in the afternoon, and a large meeting in behalf of Foreign 
Missions in the Third Church in the evening, as there had been one 
in behalf of Home Missions in the First Church on the previous 
evening. 

‘“* Thus the re-union of the sundered Presbyterian Church is fully 
completed and inaugurated. What next? Shall this great body con- 
tent itself with rejoicings and jubilations over this grand event? We 
quite agree with those who would count such an issue of the re-union 
of these great bodies simply a disgrace anda calamity. We trust that 
the energies of all, whatever may have been their hesitation or opposi- 
tion at any previous stage of this movement, will now be devoted to 
rendering it, in every good sense, a success—a success not of pride, 
self-complacency, and vainglorious boasting, but a success of real in- 
ward unity, animating this external organic union, so that the one 
body may be inspired by one spirit; that it may be cemented and 
consolidated in a real, great, and glorious advance of truth, unity, and 
charity ; in an immense growth of sound Christian evangelism, true 
piety, and of Presbyterian doctrine, order, polity, institutions, life, and 
manners. Among the periodicals now existing in the United Church, 
this belongs to the few planted in the original undivided church, years 
before the division. It then laboured to build up the church, and 
prevent disruption, by advocating the doctrines and order of our 
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standards against heterogeneous and divisive elements. It often 
incurred the censure of extremists on all sides, while approved by the 
great heart of the church it sought to edify on the basis of sound con- 
servatism ; and its labours have not been in vain, nor have we spent 
our strength for naught. The cardinal principles which we have 
maintained in regard to the immiscible nature of Congregational and 
Presbyterian polities; the conducting of church work by church 
agencies, and Presbyterian work by Presbyterian agencies; making 
the standards the only doctrinal and ecclesiastical basis of union, 
leaving to the several series of courts of the church to decide what 
deviations from their ipsissima verba are not inconsistent with the 
essentials of the system they contain, are now accepted as the true and 
characteristic principles of the re-united church. And in this church 
again undivided, with that charity which rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the trath, it will endeavour to keep the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace; to promote wholesome progress and a sound 
conservatism ; to contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints, against the triple allianee of rationalism, ritualism, and 
materialism ; to study the things that make peace, and things whereby 
one may edify another; and to summon to its aid the ablest con- 
tributors, new and old, from all, of whatever past or present ecclesi- 
astical connection, who are ready to make common cause with us in 
maintaining and spreading true Christianity, Calvinism, and Presby- 
terianism, to the end that— 

‘* SPEAKING THE TRUTH IN LOVE, WE MAY GROW UP INTO HIM IN ALL 
THINGS, WHO Is THE HEAD, EVEN CHRIST: FROM WHOM THE WHOLE 
BODY FITLY JOINED TOGETHER, AND COMPACTED BY THAT WHIOH EVERY 
JOINT SUPPLIETH, ACCORDING TO THE EFFECTUAL WORKING IN THE 
MEASURE OF EVERY PART, MAKETH INCREASE OF THE BODY UNTO THE 
EDIFYING OF ITSELF IN LovE.”—E ph. iv. 15, 16. 


Ozw novw doa. 
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XIII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Ecclesia: Church Problems Considered, in a series of Essays. Edited by 
Henry Rosert Reynotps, D.D., President of Cheshunt College, Fellow 


of University College, London. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27 
Paternoster Row. 1870. 


The remark has often been made, and there is certainly some truth in 
it, that a striking feature in the religion of the present time is a tendency 
in every section of the church to push its peculiar claims into prominence, 
and to assert these to their utmost extremes. In other words, each party 
seems determined, to use a Scottish phrase, to “ ride on the riggin’ of their 
kirks.” To begin with the oldest, though not the most primitive, of our 
churches, the Romish, we need only appeal to the desperate zeal of the 
Ultramontane party in that church to estabish, with the aid of a pre- 
tended general council, the dogma of papal infallibility. In the Church 
of England we see a party equally intent on setting up the claims of 
apostolical succession and priestly power. Among ourselves there are 
some who display an ecclesiastical conservatism, to a degree which our 
ancestors, whom they are constantly quoting, never, we believe, contem- 
plated, and which, from all we know of them, they would never have 
approved, had they lived to our day and in our circumstances ; while on 
the part of English Nonconformists, there is manifested the same tena- 
ciousness of party distinctions, the same resolution not to abate one jot or 
tittle of the essential principles of their constitution. To this tendency of 
the age, the present volume, we fear, can hardly be regarded as an excep- 
tion. And yet it may be esteemed as a valuable contribution to the great 
cause of evangelical religion. The essays, nine in number, of which it is 
composed, are the productions of an equal number of Congregational 
divines, justly esteemed for their learning, talents, and piety. The pro- 
blems which they consider are all connected with questions of present 
interest, and are the following :—1. Primitive Ecclesia ; its Authoritative 
Principles and its Modern Representations, by John Stoughton, D.D.; 
2. The Idea of the Church, regarded in its Historical Development, by J. 
Radford Thomson, M.A. ; 3. The Religious Life and Christian Society, by 
J. Baldwin Brown, B.A. ; 4. The Relation of the Church to the State, by 
Eustace Rogers Conder, M.A.; 5. The Forgiveness and Absolution of Sins, 
by the Editor; 6. The Doctrine of the Real Presence, and of the Lord’s 
Supper, by R. N. Dale, M.A. ; 7. The Worship of the Church, by Henry 
Allon ; 8. The Congregationalism of the Future, by J. Guinness Rogers, 
B.A.; 9. Modern Missions and their Results, by Joseph Mullens, D.D. 
In so far as this volume aims at such a solution of church problems as 
might promise the healing of our lamentable divisions, and the promotion 
of a blessed unity among the churches of the Reformation, it must, we 
regret to say, be pronounced a failure. As Presbyterians of course we did 
not expect to find the authors at one with us in all points of discipline 
and government; but we were disappointed to see that in their representa- 
tions of “the church,” they have followed in the old traditional track 
marked out by the English Independents of former days, without any in- 
dication of a desire to modify their views on what we must regard as the 
main wall of partition between them and other churches. It seems strange 
to us that they should still insist with so much pertinacity on the meaning 
of the word “church” in the New Testament, as if that should settle all 
questions pertainin to church government; or as if the constitution of 
the Christian church depended upon proving that a church means only a 
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chapelful of believers, and that the five or eight thousand Christians of Jeru- 
salem must regularly have met in one room. The term, no doubt, has been 
misapplied in more modern times, when it is used to designate mere political 
organisations ; but in point of fact it is impossible to speak of the visible 
society of Christians, as distinguished from the world, and as marked by 
outward peculiarities of position and principles, without using the term in 
a wider and more general sense. We have marked down several instances 
in which the term is so used by the writers of these essays themselves, and 
the very title of the book, “ Ecclesia,” plainly points to a sense of the word, 
referring, neither to the spiritual body of Christ, about which there are no 
problems to be considered, nor to a mere Independent chapel, but plainly 
to the visible church of Christ at large, to which he has given laws and 
institutions, of which he is the only Head, which has an earthly history of 
its own, and which is capable, as it was in the days of Saul of Tarsus, of 
being persecuted and wasted, or of being protected and enlarged, till it has 
filled not a single apartment, nor a city, nor a country, but the whole area 
of the habitable globe ; but, indeed, why ring the changes on the word 
Ecclesia, which just signifies an assembly of any sort, and the precise 
meaning of which in the New Testament must be determined by the con- 
nection in which it stands. We confess that, in this nineteenth century, 
and after the experience of two hundred years, we expected to find in these 
essays, the praductions of the most liberal and enlightened minds in the 
communion to which they belong, some suggestions pointing to a larger 
measure of unity among all evangelical Christians. In this we have been 
disappointed. The only essay bearing on the subject is that by Mr Rogers 
on “the Congregationalism of the Future.” But although the writer 


adverts to certain slight, practical modifications of the system as probable 
or desirable, particularly in reference to the old practice of demanding 
positive evidence of conversion as a condition of church membership, he 


never seems to have looked over the wall of his party, or to have contem- 
plated anything looming in the future of the church but “ Congregational- 
ism.”" To our view, the grand church problem which requires solution in 
our day, is the possibility of uniting all sections of evangelical Christians 
in one truly Catholic communion. To effectuate this glorious object, we 
must look no doubt at the essential pre-requisite to a special effusion 
of the spirit of light, love, and peace; but as the first-fruits of that hea- 
venly gilt, we may anticipate, on the part of the leaders and teachers of 
the Christian church, that they will be lifted up far above the influences of 
a narrow sectarianism, and of all party pride and prejudice into the empy- 
rean of oor love to the truth as it is in Jesus, and of unbiassed submis- 
sion to divine authority. Guided by such a spirit, and animated by the 
charity which rejoiceth in the truth, might we not hope that by mutual 
concessions and reciprocations, each church borrowing from the other 
what is good in it, and none of them claiming an ascendancy over the rest, 
the unity of the — in the bond of peace, which now seems impracticable, 
may become so plain and so pleasant, that we shall look back on our past 
differences and disputes with as much wonder as we now do upon the 
wars of the Tudors and the Plantagenets. It is with sincere regret that 
we see no attempt in the present volume to meet this great question, com- 
pared with which the other topics taken up are of passing and minor import- 
ance. On the contrary, the writers seem disposed to magnify the points 
of difference which distinguish them from other churches. Thus,one of them 
seems to take comfort from the tendency of the times towards democracy 
and self-government as likely to be of po Pac to Congregationalism ; as 
if any form of government ever existed, or could exist without representa- 
tive councils and courts of appeal. Another of the writers, in denouncing 
all creeds and confessions as of no value for maintaining purity of doctrine, 
appeals to the miserably divided state of the Church of England, in which 
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subscription to the articles is imperiously demanded from all her ministers ; 
without adverting to the notorious fact that purity of doctrine and practice 
depend not on the mere subscription of chunk standards, but on the faithful 
administration of discipline in accordance with them, of which the Church of 
= knows nothing. lf the church is to be reformed and purified, 
if she is to be brought into a position fitted to meet the serried ranks and 
the organised assaults of popery, if she is to keep the step, and move on- 
wards in a steady march to contend for Christian truth and freedom, we 
gravely suspect that little help can be expected from Cogns 
and that “enlargement and deliverance must arise from another place.” 
Call it Convocation, or Conference, or General Assembly, or Union, there 
must be some centre of counsel and action to give unity, consolidation, and 
concert to the movements of the church. At all events, there must be a 
system of mutual co-operation among the churches, and we can hardly see 
how any part can be taken in such a system, if the idea of a church advo- 
cated in these pages is to be carried out, according to which isolated 
sections of the Christian community, if they allow themselves to be called 
a church at all, would be a church without a creed, a kingdom without 
laws, and a body without cohesion of parts, without a mouth to speak or a 
hand to act for itself. 

While we have been compelled to speak with so much frankness of what 
we consider the defects of this volume, we are equally ready to express our 


admiration of the varied talent and ability displayed in the construction of 
the essays. Without meaning to detract from their general excellence, we 
cannot help referring particularly to that by Mr Henry Allon, whose 
remarks upon public worship display much fine taste and discrimination, 
and deserves the special attention of all who desire to see the line of demar- 
cation drawn by a master hand, between a sensuous ritualism on the one 


hand, and a bald spiritualism on the other. Had our space permitted, we 
should have liked to transfer to our pages his high tribute of praise to David's 
—, which he declares are “ more precious than all Charles Wesley's 

ymns’’—a testimony which some one-sided, wall-eyed partisans would no 
doubt quote with triumph against the use of all hymns, but which, coming 
as it does from one of the most accomplished of our modern hymnodists, 
we regard as furnishing the best answer to those who would allege the 
incompatibility of love to Christian hymns with a supreme regard to the 
inspired psalms of David. 


Horae Hebraice. By Francis J. Crawrord, Ex. Sch. T. C. D., Member of 
the Philological Society of London, and Rector of Derryloran, Ire- 
land. Williams & Norgate: London and Edinburgh. 


“ This little volume professes to offer to the reader many novel specula- 
tions on the subject of Semitic Philology.” Some of the views presented 
in it were, in a more fragmentary and less complete form, published in 
“The Transactions” of two learned societies, at es meetings the papers 
containing them were read. The work does not lay claim to be a complete 
treatise on the interesting and difficult subject with which it deals ; but it 
aims to give a tolerably distinct outline, and affords a frame-work which 
may hereafter be filled in by more competent hands. The writer has ven- 
tured to deviate very far from the beaten track, and differs widely from 
eminent scholars, who are esteemed authorities on the questions discussed, 
and to whose learning he can make no pretensions, He submits his sug- 
gestions to the decision of the learned, and awaits their judgment with 
some anxiety. 

The central idea, the great design of the author is to prove that there is 
a closer analogy between the Hebrew lan and the Indo-European, 
and other extra Shemitic languages, than is generally allowed; not only 
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in its primitive roots, but also in the composition of its derivative words. 
He declares that the chief impediment, which has prevented the right 
investigation and analysis of Hebrew on the part of eminent scholars, has 
been their inveterate attachment to the tri-consonantal theory of its roots. 
That theory, he rejects, and adopts in its place the comparatively recent 
theory of monosyllabic roots. He adduces numerous examples of words 
from the Hebrew itself, the Syriac and Arabic; and also from the San- 
scrit, the Celtic, and other Indo-European tongues, to establish and de- 
velope his theory. In the manipulation of these words he shews great 
dexterity, and occasionally considerable boldness. 

The method of the author’s speculations casts a new light on some 
points, and furnishes a strong inducement to pursue the investigation 
further. But in our opinion, if the same method be adopted, it must, in 
order to lead to reliable results, be employed with more caution than Mr 
Crawford has sometimes used. And, besides, if it is to produce beneficial 
results, it must be conducted by one who has a definite and correct idea of 
the nature and origin of the primitive words of language, the so-called 
primary roots of Mr Crawford and others. The designation roots, though 
it may be allowed in a loose and general way to denote the primitive 
words of language, is not strictly accurate ; and it suggests, if pressed too 
far, a false analogy. The use of such a term, in an attempt at scientific 
treatment of this subject, indicates a want of that definite and correct 
knowledge of the real nature and true origin of words, without which any 
amount of mere analysis, however skilfully conducted, will only 

** Lead to bewilder, 
And dazzle to blind.” 

If we are to think correctly and to speak with precision, we will not say 
that the stem proceeds originally from the root, any more than that the 
root proceeds originally from the stem. Strictly speaking, both proceed 
originally from the germ. To goon attempting elaborately and persistently 
to trace everything to the root as the original cause of the whole, is 
simply absurd. The roots of some trees, as of the oak, when the trunk 
has been cut off, will live and send forth shoots; the roots of others, as of 
the fir-tree, will not grow nor even live if separated from their stems. If, 
then, a term taken from the analogy of vegetable life is to be applied to a 
primitive word, it ought to be not root but germ. The latter term, so far 
as we are aware, has not been hitherto used by writers on this subject. 
The use of the term root, instead of the more correct word germ, indicates 
a misconception of the nature of primitive words. And thus we have a 
proof and illustration of the principle, a most important one, that, Lan- 
guage has an essential subjective significance, as well as a possible objective 
application. 

If there be, and it is now generally admitted by those acquainted with 
the subject that there is, a natural connection originally between the primi- 
tive words of language as signs and the objects which they signify ; then, 
it is capable of demonstration that all these primitive words cannot be 
monosyllabic. A simple idea will naturally have a simple sign; and a 
complex idea must naturally have a complex sign. Take the representa- 
tion to the eye by points and lines of a mathematical idea. A mathe- 
matical line requires two points to be given in order to fix it. When two 
points are given, the line can be drawn between them. But an additional 
point must be given, in order to fix and to represent to the eye a mathe- 
matical plane. It is simply impossible to fix in space and to represent a 
mathematical or any other plane, with fewer points than three. Reason- 
ing from analogy, it seems —— that the number of parts requisite to 
represent an idea to the eye, will be requisite to represent the same idea 
to the ear. -A simple idea may be represented to the ear by a simple 
sound ; but a complex idea must be represented naturally and originally 
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by a complex sound. Letters are the names of sounds. Well, now, let us 
suppose that the consonants correspond to the points in a mathematical 
figure ; then, the idea of a line will be denoted by two consonants and a 
connecting vowel. This is, in fact, the way in which the thing is done. 
We have the Hebrew 017, the Greek As-ov, the Latin lin-wm, the Celtic 
and French lin, and the English lin-e. Here the endings, oy and um, and 
the final e, are not of the essence of the word. As was expected, we have 
two consonants exactly corresponding to the two points that fix the posi- 
tion of a mathematical line. It may be asked, Why is the initial con- 
sonant not the same as the final? There is a reason for that; but as it 
does not affect the present argument as to the number of parts, we do not 
stay to point it out. ‘Take now the indicating to the ear of the same idea 
as is presented to the eye by the mathematical figure of a plane. Here 
we expect three firm sounds or consonants ; and they are actually found, 
in the Hebrew {35, the Greek +Aay-ov, the Latin plan-um, and the English 
plan and plan-e. 

It is to be observed that the principle we have laid down, as to the rela- 
tion of the sign to the thing signified, has respect to language in its original 
state. It is admitted on all hands that language is not now in its original 
state. If this fact were borne in mind, and an additional fact, immediately 
to be mentioned, kept always in view, many futile speculations in regard to 
language would be prevented. The additional fact, established by the oldest 
authentic records on the subject extant, is that the language of the whole earth 
has been confounded. While we kéep these facts in view, we cannot share 
the hope which Mr Crawford seems to cherish, that “ some future Grimm” 
will discover and lay down a law of order reigning throughout this disorder. 
Why, then, have we attempted to prove the existence even now of the 

rinciple of correspondence in the examples we have adduced? Why seek 
or order in the midst of confusion ? e reply ;—our belief, founded on 
historical testimony and actual observation, of the prevalence of disorder, 
does not exclude the idea of some remains of order still existing. Ina 
ruined building there may be some complete parts and some entire pillars 
still standing; and these may furnish sufficient data to one well versed in 
the principles of architecture for forming with some certainty a complete 
plan of the original nan of the whole building. But this view is 
quite consistent with holding and defending the firm belief, that no one is 
likely to make much for this purpose out of any amount of unconnected 
chips and scattered fragments. 

Mr Crawford says (p. 49), “ There remains a very interesting but difficult 
question, how and when the Semitic form was superinduced on what was 
essentially an Aryan base.” We submit that there is a previous question, 
namely, Was the Shemitic form ever so superinduced? The assumption 
that it was so, is made without proof. The argument drawn from the 
shorter or simpler form, in which the ultimate elements of the extra 
Shemitic languages—as compared with that of the ultimate elements as 
generally understood of the Shemitic—are now found, is not at all con- 
clusive. As well might it be argued that the foundation stones of Solo- 
mon’s temple did not exceed a certain size, because none of the bricks used 
in the building of Babylon were large. On some such principle the testi- 
mony of Josephus as to the size of these stones was strongly impugned ; 
but by actual exploration his testimony has recently been proved to be 
true. These large stones, moreover, are so nicely fitted to each other, that 
it is very difficult to detect their joinings. And here also, as well as in 
regard to their size, they are analogous to Hebrew words. The component 
parts of composite words in Hebrew are so finely and closely joined, that 
to perceive their joinings requires a keen eye and close inspection. 
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A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles. B 
seg —" D.D., Minister of Blantyre. Painburgh: T. & . 
. 1870. 


The Book of Acts is a portion of the New Testament to which a large 
amount of attention has been given of late years. While on the Continent 
it has been the chief battle-field in the controversy with the Tubingen 
school, in the course of which the scrutiny to which it has been subjected 
has led to a deeper insight into its pu and meaning, in this countr 
it has been very fully illustrated in so far as it bears on the life of Paul, 
from the history, geography, and antiquities of the classical world. The 
author of this work aims at neither of these objects, but simply at furnish- 
ing a critical commentary on the text, verse by verse, and clause by clause. 
He divides it into sections according to the subject, and gives in each of 
these, in the first place, a revised translation founded on the text of 
Tischendorf’s 7th Edition. Then follows a statement of the more im- 
portant various readings, with a summary of the MS, evidence for or 
against them, and then a careful exposition of the words. Dr Gloag has 
made diligent use of the best modern commentaries on the Acts, and gives 
a summary of the views of the principal expositors where they differ from 
one another, indicating that which he prefers ; his work displays through- 
out sound and careful scholarship, and his own conclusions on particular 
points, so far as we have been able to examine them, seem to be judicious 
and sensible, To some of the sections are also subjoined brief additional 
dissertations, in which the author discusses more fully than the limits of a 
note would admit some of the more interesting or disputed topics suggested 
by the sacred narrative. It is an indication of the author's caution and 
good sense that on some points, such as the much vexed question as to the 
brethren of our Lord, he is content to hold his judgment in suspense, 
without pronouncing decidedly for any of the views that have been zealously 
contended for by different theologians. This is a matter on which it seems 
really impossible to arrive at any certain conclusion ; and the weight of 
different probabilities will always be differently estimated by different 
minds. We are inclined to regret that Dr Gloag has followed a plan that 
confines him very much to a critical exposition of the text of the book on 
which he comments, and does not give him occasion to unfold its real 
nature and spirit as a living picture of the growth and development of the 
Church of Christ. This would have been a far more valuable contribution 
to Biblical literature. There are many critical commentaries of great value 
accessible to the student, but there are few works that attempt, and fewer 
still that at all succeed in the attempt, to seize the central idea of the book, 
and, by following its leading, to bring out its unity and completeness as a 
historical work. The commentary of Baumgarten is the most suggestive 
and instructive in this view that we know; but while he has, as we believe, 
laid hold of the true idea, we cannot regard him as having worked it out 
altogether satisfactorily. Often he seems rather to be led away by his own 
fancy than guided by real and sure indications in Scripture, and the great 
prolixity of his discussions renders his work often tedious to an English 
reader. There is surely therefore room for a more cautious and judicious 
following out of his fundamental idea, which would confirm and establish 
its truth. We are disappointed, however, to find that Dr Gloag has not 
seen his way to acquiesce in the view, that the key to the narrative of the 
Acts is to be found in its being the history of the continued working of 
Jesus himself in his stgte of exaltation. This is inferred from the intro- 
duction to the book (Acts i. 1), where Luke refers to his former treatise as 
an account of all that Jesus began both to do and to teach ; thereby imply- 
ing, as Baumgarten, Alford, Lechler, and others think, that his second 
book was to contain the history of what he continued to do. Dr Gloag 
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thinks that this is finding too much in a single word; and prefers the 
rendering of De Wette, “of all that Jesus from the beginning did and 
taught until the day that he was taken up.” But this is surely a less 
natural translation of the word #s%ero; and the emphatic position of that 
word seems to warrant the stress that is laid on it by the other explana- 
tion. And this thought once apprehended may be carried out through the 
whole book, and serves to explain both what is narrated and what is 
omitted. With a little attention we can trace all along the working and 
the teaching of the exalted Saviour. It is to him that the choice of an 
apostle in place of Judas is referred ; it is he that sends the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost ; it is by his name that miracles are done; it is by his providence, 
almost against the will of the apostles, that the church is extended among 
the Gentiles, and the middle wall of partition is broken down. In short, 
the activity of Jesus himself may be discerned, once it is pointed out, with 
greater or less clearness from the beginning to the end of the book. We 
cannot therefore regard the title ‘ Acts of the Apostles,” however ancient, 
as an appropriate one, or one which Luke himself would have given to his 
book ; he evidently regarded it rather as simply the second part of tho 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. It is also to be regretted that Dr Gloag has not 
done justice to another view, the presentation of which gives a special 
value to Baumgarten’s work, that in consequence of the unbelief of the 
Jews the development of the church assumed a somewhat different form 
from what it might have done; and that thus the ideal of the New Testa- 
ment Church was not realised then, but deferred tiil the time when Israel 
shall be brought back again to the Lord. This has been too much forgotten, 
and the expectations of the apostles about the restoration of the kingdom 
to Israel, and their clinging to Jewish observances and feelings, have come 
to be regarded as mere mistakes of men still to some extent carnal in their 
ideas ; whereas they were looking for what had really been promised and 
is to be, but was delayed by the rejection of Israel for a time on account of 
their unbelief. A work on a wider plan than that before us, which might 
bring out Scripturally and judiciously these views, is still a desideratum, 
and would be a valuable service to the church, Meanwhile, however, we 
welcome every contribution to the thorough and exact study of the text of 
God’s Word ; and we must not omit to add that, in addition to its other 
merits, this work contains careful and satisfactory replies to the chief 
objections that have been brought against the Acts by ss ey 
. S.C. 


The Apostolic Church : Which is it? and Scriptural Baptism. By Tuomas 
ITHEROE, Professor of Church History, Londonderry. Belfast: C. 
Aitchison. London: Hamilton, Adams, &Co. Edinburgh: A. Elliot. 


This small volume consists of two essays, the first being a defence of the 
ecclesiastical polity adopted by Presbyterians, to one section of whom the 
author belongs, and the second, a defence of baptism by sprinkling, and 
of the baptism of infants. 

The systems of ecclesiastical polity under which the vast proportion of 
professing Christians have respectively marshalled themselves are espe- 
cially three, Prelacy, Presbytery, and Independency or Congregationalism. 
Many have affirmed that the New Testament is wholly silent, or gives no 
distinct utterance on the question of church government; that placed, there- 
fore, beyond the sphere of, divine authority, it cannot have the obligation 
of law on the conscience, and that it is left to the judgment of the church 
to adopt for itself a system of polity such as may be best adapted to its 
condition, at any particular time and in any particular country. Most 
Christians, however, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Independents, claim 
for at least the leading principles of their respective systems divine right. 
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If then any of these systems bears the superscription of heaven, the New 
Testament must furnish sufficient data for the settlement of the question, 
for the Word of God alone, to the exclusion of tradition and of the testi- 
mony of the early fathers, is the only authoritative and infallible standard 
of the church in all matters of religion. But in the controversies to which 
this question has given rise, the field of discussion has included not only 
Scriptural exposition but historical research ; and in this wide field every 

oint has been often investigated by theologians of eminent ability and 
earning, the results of whose labours have been given to the world in 
voluminous works. 

The plan of the author of the volume before us is not so extensive. It 
being his object to supply a manual in defence of Presbytery for the peo- 
ple, and for the higher classes of Sabbath schools, he has limited himself 
wholly to the Scriptural argument, and has brought it within a narrow 
compass, excluding whatever is irrelevant, and presenting it in a com- 
 arsrg and popular form, in a style at once clear and vigorous. The 
ogical spirit in which he approaches and conducts the dixcussion, is 
entitled to commendation, and though more intent upon the fortiter in re 
than upon the swaviter in modo, he has yet avoided all acrimony of dispute. 

The leading principles laid down in the Word of God, which the author 
enumerates as forming the chief elements or the ground plan of the 
government of the church, are six: that the office-bearers of the apostolic 
church were chosen by the people ; that presbyter and bishop were in ¢heir 
Jirst origin only different names for the same ecclesiastical office-bearers ; 
that in each church there was a plurality of elders; that in the apostolic 
church ordination was the act of the presbytery—of a plurality of elders ; 
that in the apostolic church there existed the privilege of appeal to the 
assembly of elders, and the right of government exercised by them in their 
corporate character ; and that Christ is head over all things to the church. 
Having shewn that these six principles were all embodied in the apostolic 
church, he proceeds to bring the existing systems successively to the test 
of the apostolic standard. ‘The result at which he arrives is, that these 
six principles are all acknowledged among Presbyterians, and that every 
one of them is a main feature of the Presbyterian system, but that the 
same thing cannot be affirmed with respect to the other forms of church 
government. 

The other essay in the volume, that on Scriptural Baptism, is written 
with the same ability, perspicuity, and earnestness, as the essay on the 
Apostolic Church. 


History of the Church in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. By K. 
R. Hacensacu, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Basle. 
Translated from the last German edition, with additions, By Rev. 
John F. Hurst, D.D, Two vols. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1870. 

Dr Hagenbach occupies a high position among the learned men of 
Germany. A theologian of the German evangelical school, he ranks with 
the class to which Tholuck, Julius Miiller, and Dorner belong, whose aim 
it is, in opposition to the long prevalent rationalism, to restore orthodoxy 
in their country, by the reconcilement of reason and revelation, science 
and faith. His manual of doctrine-history, and his German rationalism, 
in its rise, progress, and decline, which have been published by the Messrs 
Clark of Edinburgh, are well known in Britain and in America. 

The volumes beforé us, like the author's other historical works, the most 
of which were delivered in lectures to mixed audiences, are remarkable for 
the perspicuity, ease, fluency, and often graphic power with which they are 
written; at the same time they are the result of extensive, accurate, and 
careful research ; and from their candour, liberality of sentiment, and 
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soundness of judgment, they are well adapted to attract the attention, and 
to remove the prejudices of such as may differ widely from the orthodox 
sentiments of the author. 

The transition that took place in Germany in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, by the transformation of the old substantial German 
life of the period of the Reformation, and even of the century after, into 
French customs and morals, marks an important epoch in the ecclesiastical 
history of Germany, and in its literary and intellectual taste. This 
transition period the author describes with great fidelity and effect, shewing 
that the frivolity and dissipation of mind which this strong passion for 
whatever was French, whether in clothing, cookery, furniture, dancing, 
or music displayed, soon and inevitably operated injuriously on the religious 
sentiments and character of the Germans. German naturalism in the 
eighteenth century followed, and the direct and powerful influence of 
Voltaire—whose special weapon against Christianity was ridicule—for evil 
on the state of Germany in that century is well known. 

The author's lectures on the Pietists during the eighteenth century, we 
would here refer to simply as presenting not only in respect of fulness, but 
also in respect of accuracy and candour, a striking contrast to the history 
of that party by Dr Mosheim, who, from the strength of his Lutheran 
prejudices seemed unconsciously incapable of doing them justice. When it 
is remembered that Halle, the chief seat of Pietism, remained long the 
University in Germany which educated a larger number of theologians 
than any other great school, and impressed upon them its own peculiar 
spirit; that more than six thousand had there received their complete 
education during the first twenty-nine years of the existence of that 
University ; that thousands besides had been brought up in the Orphan 
House founded by A. Hl. Francke; and that these noble institutions 
flourished, and continued to be blessings in the further course of the 
century, and called into existence other similar institutions; there is 
something here which demanded, even from Dr Mosheim, something 
different from the contemptuous tone in which for the most part he speaks 
of the Pietists, “many of whom ” he says, “deluded by the suggestions of 
an irregular imagination, and an ill-formed understanding, or guided by 
principles and views of a still more criminal nature, spread abroad new 
and singular ideas, false visions, unintelligible maxims, austere precepts, 
and imprudent clamours against the discipline of the church, which excited 
the most dreadful tumults, and kindled the flames of contention and 
discord.” To discover the extravagance of this misrepresentation, the reader 
has only to consult the pages of Dr Hagenbach, who has found in the story 
of the Pietists materials for an exalted history. But the peculiar portraitnre 
of the Pietists drawn by Dr Mosheim will hardly excite surprise in any, who 
are in a moderate degree acquainted with what has been written against 
the English Puritans. The author does not restrict himself to the history 
of the church, and religion in the narrower sense of these terms; but 
traces the revolutions which, in multiplied forms, took place during the 
period embraced by the history, in the departments of philosophy, literature, 
education,—phenomena which have en deep hold of the history of 
Protestantism, and indeed constitute an essential part of its history. 


The Conditions of Ministerial Success. A Sermon preached in the Maryle- 
bone Presbyterian Church, at the Induction of the Rev. Donald 
Fraser, M.A., on Friday, February 4th, 1870. By the Rev. J. Oswatp 
Dykes, M.A. Published by desire of the Presbytery of London. 
London : Nisbet & Co. 1870. 


This is in every respect a remarkable sermon—remarkable for originality 
of thought, felicity of style, and force of reasoning, but not less remarkable 
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for the value and importance of the truths and lessons which it inculcates. 
It is the triumph of genius to bring forth plain, old truths, with a fresh- 
ness and novelty which makes us wonder that we should never have seen 
them in the same light before. In this Mr Dykes has succeeded. Much 
as we have read on the subject of his discourse, we have risen from its 
perusal more impressed than we have ever been with the weight and 
magnitude of the conditions necessary to ministerial success. From a web 
so closely woven, it seems hardly fair to tear out a piece as a sample; but 
we cannot refrain from giving the following :— 

“Of course, an indolent minister, who loiters through his duties with an 
official saunter, who ‘ gets up’ his sermons easily, and never feels, either 
in soul or budy, the agony of a man who travails for the conversion of his 
fellows, has no right to expect success ; hardly any right, I should say, to 
ask God for it. Let all the people pray God rather to deliver them from 
such pastors! Other ministers there are, however, too honest in serving 
Christ to be indolent; but so unskilful, or so inattentive to the way in 
which they serve Him, that they mar what they would make. The work- 
man, who blunders in the use of his tools will come no speed, let him be 
ever so anxious, We have our tools. The living manifold Word is in our 
hands, with all treasures of God’s great world, and the learning and thought 
of countless generations to help us to use it. We have to study how best 
we may bring the life of the Word to bear on certain living men, whose 
habits, accessible sides, and practical requirements, we may daily observe. 
Our business is to find the key which fits the lock of each man’s heart; to 
speak the truth as eaeh will best understand and feel it; to diseover the 
capabilities of our instrument, try all ways of using it, and be on the watch 
for the hour when men lie most open to its. persuasion. Skill, tact, 
invention, experience, vigilance, patience; can these be less needful in 
saving souls than in raising plants? But how, if the minister despise 
these homely virtues of the workman? How, if he say, ‘I am here to 
preach, and it is the people’s part to hear; if they will not, they may 
torbear,’ and so eontinue preaehing after a quite unsuitable, ineffectual 
fashion, trying no experiments, fetching no eompasses, becoming nothing 
new or different to any man, so as to win any? I think a man may 
mostly find out what hinders or lessens his success, if he will; and he 
ought to be carefully improving his methods, adapting them to new cases, 
or inventing fresh ones till the close of his ministry. It is hard, you say ; 
yes, but what right have we to — our work to be easy? Other men 
do not succeed by neglecting the conditions of success. lard that 
preaching does not come by instinet! Hard that slovenliness, routine, 
old-fashioned methods, and lack of adaptability, are not what God chooses 
to employ for converting men from sin any more than for anything else 
that is worth doing! Hard that only one who is wise can turn many to 
righteousness! Dan. xii. 3. Pardon me if I seem to speak bitterly. God 
knows it makes me sad enough to see how unbusinesslike we all of us are! 
Which is worse, that, here and there, there should be one downright lazy, 
and careless minister in Christ’s visible Church, or that even the best of us 
should be half-trained workmen, who use their implements so ill, that 
through their awkwardness men perish?” 


Prophetical Utterances and their Accomplishment. By the Rev. Davin 
Mircuext, Senior Minister of Free St Luke’s, Glasgow. Edinburgh : 
Duncan Grant., Pp. 208. 


This volume seems to us to accomplish, in a very satisfactory manner, the 
object for which it has been composed and ate 97 That object is—as 
stated in the author's preface—“ to present the reader with such a summary 
representation of prediction and fulfilment as will enable him, in a very short 
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time, to take a cursory view of the leading features of prophecy, as bearing 
upon the credibility of Scripture, and as corroborated by the history of the 
nations of the earth. . . . We present it to the public in its present form, 
with the prayer that the great Head of the church may render it instru- 
mental in arresting the attention of some of those who are in danger of 
being led astray by the baseless speculation and unwarrantable conclusions 
of their fellow-creatures, and leading them to examine, earnestly and im- 
partially, the pillar and groundwork of truth.” A work with this aim, 
and within the compass observed by this volume, was needed. The works 
of Bishop Newton and Dr Keith are invaluable. That of Dr Keith, espe- 
cially, has gone through an all but unprecedented number of editions, and 
the venerable author has continued to enlarge and extend it from time to 
time. That very enlargement, however, is fitted to carry it beyond the 
reach of a class of readers whom a briefer and less elaborate uk may be 
fitted greatly to profit. And exactly such a work our author has in this 
volume supplied. The “simplicity of the scheme and style adopted,”’ 
renders it all the more directly fitted to be useful. The prophecies designed 
to be illustrated are first quoted and explained ; and the facts of history 
in which they have been fulfilled are then given with a degree of plainness, 
with a point, a brevity, and a cumulative force calculated to carry conviction 
very abundantly to every one that reads with an unprejudiced mind. 
There never was a time when the argument from prophecy should be 
urged more plainly and peremptorily in the straightforwardness of shrewd 
Scottish common sense. It seems to us to be of all others the argument 
that must go home with irresistible force, when its appeal is brought to 
bear upon our peculiarities of national character. It is an argument that 
is incapable of being mystified and sophisticated to any honest mind. It 
is per se conclusive. Let the enemies of the truth say what they please, 
there is enough of most obviously prophetic statement in Holy Scripture, 
known with absolute certainty to have been put on record ages before the 
events in which their fulfilment may be read, as face answers to face in a 
glass,—there is enough of this, after every havoc their criticisms can make 
or pretend, to found an argument of the divine origin of Holy Scripture, 
which is perfectly conclusive and impregnable. Whatever mysteries may 
be thrown around other lines of mom and however they may become com- 
plicated by the intromissions of learning and science with the apologetic 
argument generally, here is one medium of proof perfectly comprehensible 
by every family circle in the land, from the parents down to the children 
who have learned to read. They are entitled to derive from it a “full 
assurance”’ of conviction : and no sophistry in the world can take exception 
to the position they take up, when they say :—This proves to us that the 
Scriptures are the Word of God; and that being proved, no difficulties, 
arising in quarters with which we are not familiar, can possibly disprove 
it. That is a logically and scientifically impregnable position ; and it is a 
very admirable service which thus enables the “ common people gladly ” 
to get hold of and master an unanswerable line of proof in the evidences 
of divine revelation. This our author has admirably well accomplished. 
We agree with him in the hope that his volume “ may be found not only 
suitable to intelligent readers of Holy Scripture generally, but aiso specially 
useful to Christian parents and to Sabbath-school teachers of adult classes.” 
It is well fitted to be so, and we trust it will have a large circulation. «. 


Frank Oldfield ; or, Lost and Found. A Tale. By the Kev. T. P, Witson, 


M.A., Rector of Smethcote. T. Nelson & Sons, London, Edinburgh, 
and New York. 1870. 


When we read “ A Prize Temperance Tale’ on the brightly coloured, 
plentifully gilded boards of any book, we know what to expect. The actors 
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we are prepared to find, sooner or later, reprobates, respectable persons 
who have become such, or reprobates who become respectable by joining 
the Band of Hope Union and taking the pledge. As often as a new cha- 
racter is inmates’, we have our suspicions aroused: there is either a 
strong smell of ardent spirits diffused in their company, or there is some- 
thing unaccountable in their behaviour, which is cleared up by the discovery 
that they are secretly given to intemperance. The fairer, more attractive, 
and spotless the herois at the outset, the darker, more repulsive, and 
spotted, we have reason to fear, his character will become by the time 
the tale ends; and the entire plot of the story hinges upon and hangs together 
by means of drinking customs, drunken frolics, and the drunkard’s misery. 

“ Frank Oldfield” is no exception to the general run of such tales. Tho 
very first character we are introduced to, at the opening page, is a woman, 
“the regularity of whose features shewed that she had once been good- 
looking, but from whose face every trace of beauty had been scorched out 
by intemperance.” Then when we come to the hero of the story, as 
described in the fourth chapter, we tremble when we read of his open, 
generous, handsome face—laughing blue eyes—rich, brown, curling hair 
-—joyous, confiding voice—and thorough openness and freedom in all that 
he did. We are sorry Frank is so good-looking, and so capable of “ draw- 
ing all the cords of the heart,” for we greatly fear he will become a wreck 
anda heartbreak. And he does so very speedily. He appears for the last 
time in the chapter entitled ‘“‘A Miserable Death” ; and then his eyes 
glitter with an unnatural light, his cheeks are deeply flushed with fever 
heat, and his hair, that mother’s pride in former days, waves wildly over 
his forehead.” 

Notwithstanding the absence of neutral tints and shading in the charac- 
ters, and of anything like quiet, ordinary everyday incident in the plot, 
this prize temperance tale is above the average of such productions, and has 
merit of a certain, if not of a very high order. 

There is a breadth in the canvass, and a refreshing breeziness in the 
atmosphere,—pit life in Lancashire, life on board ship, and colonial life in 
the bush are all dealt with by the writer as he traces the steps and fortunes 
of Frank Oldfield, and Samuel Johnson, alias Jacob Poole; there are now 
and again touches of description which prove the reverend tale-writer to 
possess considerable appreciation of the humorous and pathetic ; while 
throughout the tale there breathes an earnest Christian purpose. The 
point against which the Smethcote rector evidently desires to direct his 
strongest battery, is the danger of any position in reference to intoxicating 
drink short of total abstinence and of pledged abstinence. ‘The pledge, 
the whole pledge, nothing but the pledge,” might be his motto more ap- 
propriately, perhaps, than the one he has chosen, ‘‘ Nothing extenuate, or 
set down aught in malice.” 

The three adjudicators appointed by the committee of the Union selected 
this tale as the one entitled, in their judgment, to the first prize of £100. 
Our adjudication is that the prize tale is worthy of a favourable reception at 
the hands of all promoters of temperance, and of endeavours to secure its 
extensive circulation on the part of those who regard total abstinence as 
the only position of safety in reference to intemperance and its accompany- 
ing miseries. 


On the Reason of Faith, to which are added, A Modest Inquiry, Whether 
Regeneration or Justification has the Precedency in the order of Nature ; 
and an Inquiry ,into the Nature of God’s Act in Justification. By 
Tuomas Hatysurton. A New Edition carefully revised. London: 
James Nisbet & Co. 


Halyburton and William Cunningham are beyond question the two 
greatest theologians that the church of Christ in Scotland has produced. 
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In Halyburton, of whom we now speak more particularly, a combination 
of burning piety and intensely analytic intellectual power qualified him for 
taking one of the highest places among the scientific theologians of the 
church catholic; and his pen produced nothing finer than the treatises 
which Messrs Nisbet & Co. have rendered valuable service by reproducing 
in the present edition. A complete edition of Halyburton’s works was 
published many years ago by Messrs Blackie & Sons of Glasgow, with an 
Késay on his Life and Writings by the late Dr Robert turns. That 
volume, we presume, has been for some time out of print. It contains the 
well-known series of practical discourses entitled, the “Great Concern of 
Salvation ;” the eminently intellectual and powerful treatise, so much 
esteemed at the time, and in all the essentials of the argument incapable 
of being put out of date, on “ Natural Religion Insufficient, and Revealed Re- 
ligion Necessary ;” his very rich and beautifully evangelical ‘Communion 
Sermons ;” and his “ Memoirs,” than which a more powerful delineation of 
intense and valid spiritual experience and consciousness has never been 
given to the church. Strange to say, while the title page of the collected 
works makes mention of all these productions of the author’s sanctified 
genius, it does not specify any of the three very remarkable essays which 
are presented in the handsome little volume before us. Not that these 
essays are omitted in the book itself; for, many years ago, we mude our 
first acquaintance with them there, but probably at that time it was thought 
less necessary on the part of publishers to call special attention to them, 
because the study of accurate and scientific theology was then at a low 
ebb. They form the portion, however, of Halyburton’s works to which 
the theologian will award the palm of manifest superiority and undying 
value. The “ Reason of Faith,” profoundly attractive and suggestive by 
its very title, is by far the ablest treatise in existence on the self-evidencing 
power, or Divine self-luminousness, of Holy Scripture. In no respect less 
profound than John Owen’s somewhat lumberous treatment of that topic, 
it greatly excels in literary treatment and logical arrangement, while occa- 
sionally it breaks out into eloquence of the highest order. Those of our 
readers who are not familiar with Halyburton will thank us, we are per- 
suaded, for producing the following passage :— 

“This Light, whereby the written Word evidences its divine origin, is the 
impress of the majesty, authority, omniscience, truth, wisdom, holiness, 
justice, grace, and mercy of God, stamped upon it by the Holy Ghost, 
beaming on the minds of believers, and affecting them with such a sense of 
those perfections, both in the sublimity of the matter, and in the majestic 
manner becoming the Most High, as fully satisfies them that God is the 
speaker. Moreover, the impressions which are stamped upon the matter, 
being conveyed by the Word only, do combine with those that are made by 
the manner, to strengthen the evidence of the divine original of the Scrip- 
tures. The Word of God, by a manifestation of the truth, that scorns the 
arts of insinuation by fair and enticing words and artificial argumentation, 
with the like confessions of weakness, that are in all human writings, com- 
mends itself to the conscience, dives into the secret recesses of the heart, 
guides, teaches, directs, determines, and judges, in the name and authority 
of the great God. And when it thus enters, the soul is so filled with the 
light of the glory of those perfections, that it is constrained to cry out, The 
voice of God, and not of man. 

“The Power whereby the Scripture evidences itself to be the Word of God, 
is just the authority and efficacy which, by means of it, He exercises over 
the minds and consciences of men; working in them divinely, and leaving 
upon them the evident marks of his glorious almighty power. It enters into 
the conscience, a territory exempt from the authority of creatures, and subject 
toGodalone. It awakens, challenges, convinces, threatens ; it sets the con- 
science a roaring, so that the whole creation cannot quiet it again. It 
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commands a calm ; and the sea, which was troubled before, is stilled so that 
men and devils cannot disturb its repose. It enters into the understanding; 
opens its eyes, fills it with a clear, purifying, and glorious light, and sets 
before it wonders hitherto undiscerned, concerning God, concerning our- 
selves, our sin, our duty, our danger and relief; concerniug the works, the 
ways, the counsels and purposes of the Most High. It speaks to the will ; 
converts it, and disengages it from what it grasped before, so firmly, that no 
art or force of eloquence, no argument, fear, or hope, could make it quit its 
hold. It turns the bent of the will another way, yea, the opposite way ; 
and causes it to embrace, with open arms, what nothing before could induce 
it to look at. It overcomes the sttongest aversion; making the will, not 
only to go, but to run, after that which it hated before ; and obstinately to 
refuse anything else offered in its place. It enters the affections; raises 
them from the earth, and gives them so divine a touch, that although, 
through their fickle nature, they may, at times, be carried by force another 
way, yet they are never at rest, until they are pointing heavenward. It 
comes to the soul that is sunk under the pressure of unrelievable distresses, 
refusing comfort, and apparently incapable of it: pulls it out of the horrible 
pit and the miry clay, sets its feet upon a rock, fills it with joy, yea, makes 
it exceeding joyful, although all its outward troubles may continue, or even 
increase. It enters into the soul that was the willing slave of reigning 
lusts; tries and condemns those powerful criminals, and causes the soul to 
throw off their yoke, and to join in executing the sentence npon them, 
Now when the power of the Word is thus felt, how can the soul do otherwise, 
than fall down and acknowledge that God is in it of a truth?” 

This essay is additionally valuable for a masterly discussion of the founda- 
tions of the rationalism of Locke, on whom, indeed, our modern rationalists 
fall back, in the last resort, as their real master and the founder of their 
school. But it is especially valuable as searching out, and positing, and 
establishing, and defending the real “ reason,” or formal ground, on which 
we assent to the Holy Scriptures as the Word of God. He shews, with 
marvellous clearness, that that ground or formal reason is not (1.) The 
authority of any man or church ; nor (2.) The rational arguments whereby 
the truth of the Christian religion is demonstrated against atheists ; nor 
(3.) Miracles ; nor (4.) Any secret intimation by the Spirit of God, distinct 
from the written Word, assuring us that it is the Word of God; nor (5.) 
The authority of any particular proposition of Scripture, bearing testimony 
to all the rest; nor (6.) The fact that its doctrines are suitable to our 
natural notions of God, and adapted to our necessities, desires, and 
capacities ; nor (7.) That God hath by his Spirit wrought faith in us, and 
thereby enabled us to receive them. But the formal reason of our obliga- 
gation to believe the Scriptures, and to receive them as the Word of God, 
and the ground on which we so receive them, is the authority of the God 
of truth speaking in them, evidencing itself, by its own light and power, 
to our faith when duly exercised about them. 

No true student of theology, we presume, can read these statements 
without seeing to how subtle and conclusive a search Halyburton has sub- 
jected this most important question. The fifth of his excluded grounds 
may especially be pointed to with confidence, as an instance of his surpris- 
ing keenness of intellectual and analytic power; and the entire treatise 
bears testimony to it throughout. It is a treatise, moreover, which is 
peculiarly seasonable at the present time. The pretensions of Rome to 
infallibility are not always rejected with intelligent scorn. Many, we 
fear, abject them om grounds which imply that no infallible certainty in 
Divine things is attainable at all, It is this, and this alone, that gives 
any prima facie aspect of possible reasonableness to papal pretension. And 
met on such a ground, Rome will hold her own, and even in a sense will 
deserve todoso. Protestantism, if able to hold the field, must hold it on 
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the ground of the ¢rue infallibility, the infallibility of the Word and Spirit 
of God, the fitness of the Word and the power of the Spirit to commend 
infallibly to rightly exercised minds the Holy Scriptures as the true and 
lively oracles of the living God. In this view, we consider the republication 
of this treatise as at present most eminently seasonable. No true theo- 
logian, and no student of theology aspiring to the name of a theologian, 
can fail to appreciate and respond to its charm. It is distinguished by 
subtilty, breadth, lucidity, brevity, and completeness ; in fact, by every 
characteristic that marks the hand of an immortal master of a science. 
And the two remarkable essays in relation to justification are mostly to be 
spoken of in the same terms. We know of nothing more profound and 
satisfactory than that which investigates the relation between regeneration 
and justification. No well-instructed scribe in the things of the kingdom 
of God can avoid feeling his mastery of those mysteries of which he is a 
steward, other than greatly enlarged by a careful study of it; while the 
exact nature and import of God’s act in justification is in the third and 
closing essay, set forth with a warmth and evangelical charm which con- 
trasts most favourably with the frigidity with which, arising perhaps from 
its being a judicial transaction, justification has by many evangelical 
writers been too often presented. We have sufficiently indicated our 
appreciation of this little golden volume, and we trust it will have a circula- 
tion in some measure worthy of its renown, and never cease to be esteemed 
by the most influential preachers of our land. M. 


Scenes and Interviews with the Risen Saviour. Being a Sequel to the ‘‘ Voices 
from the Cross.” By the Rev. James Grierson, D.D., Minister, Errol. 
Second Edition. Edinburgh: J. Maclaren. 1869. 


We are inclined to think this latest book of Dr Grierson’s his best. All 
his books are characterised by simplicity, purity, and elegance of style, and 
this one not least so. It may be that an additional charm is lent to this 
last, by the propriety of the author’s characteristic style, to the subject of 
this volume. The quiet grace and the somewhat copious eloquence, are 
well fitted to bring out the character of the post-resurrection scenes in the 
gospel history. It may be also, that the circumstances and the duration 
of the author’s own ministry have peculiarly qualified him for treating this 
delightful. theme. It seems to us as if there breathed through these 
chapters something of the beauty of that charming rural life, and leisurely 
piety, and ripened pastoral experience, with which his lot in providence 
has made him so familiar. One passage, too long to quote in this brief 
notice, where the feelings of a communicant in the reminiscence of past 
seasons of spiritual fellowship with his Lord, and with his loved ones in 
the Lord, are described with great felicity, will illustrate what we mean. 
The preface introduces this enlarged edition of the work with these notice- 
able words, “ The date at which this is done, the fiftieth anniversary, as it 
has singularly happened of the author’s ordination, impressively reminds 
him both of the goodness and mercy of God in honouring -him to labour so 
long in the ministry of the gospel, and of the solemn account which he 
must ere long have to render.” A term of service in the ministry so pro- 
longed is in itself a special talent. From the summit of such a rising pile 
of years, as has been happily remarked, the light of the word of life faith- 
fully held forth and kept burning, shines with commanding advantage. 
To the use of that talent Dr Grierson has been true. The light is un- 
dimmed. Neither the natural nor the spiritual force is abated. In these 
lectures he expatiates on the interviews of the risen Saviour with his dis- 
ciples, and on the instructions and commands communicated to them with a 
zest fitted to bring out the undying freshness of that “ everlasting” gospel 
which it has been so long his own privilege to proclaim. 
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In its graphic narrative power the book reminds us of Dr Hanna, whose 
volume on the same subject was preceded by the earlier edition of this one. 
A more homely and practical style of application, however, characterises 
the present treatment of it. Indeed, we can hardly imagine a better 
specimen of the quiet homiletic mode of treating the gospel narratives 
than some of these lectures afford. We would particularly specify those 
on Mary Magdalene, on Thomas, on the scene by the Sea of Galilee, and 
on the words, “ Lo, Tam with youalway.” This last is especially excellent 
in its working out of the theme for Christian edification and comfort. A 
brief passage in the first mentioned lecture following the account of Mary 
mourning the removal of her master's body, presents itself as quotable :— 

“ From her case, then, it is obvious that in proportion to the love which 
we have cherished toward every object, will be the sorrow which we feel 
when bereaved of it. It is obvious, also, that so long as we entertain only 
partial and mistaken views of the Saviour’s character, our love may 
possibly be ardent, but our faith can never be such as to afford us consola- 
tion or peace. When the mind is not enlightened in the knowledge of 
Christ, and firmly stayed on Him in the exercise of a comprehensive 
faith, the perplexities, disappointments, and sorrows which overtake will 
be in danger of overwhelming us. ‘The state of agitation, grief, and 
apprehension into which we may happen to be thrown by the unexpected 
events of Divine Providence is calculated to hinder us from perceiving 
those very sources of comfort, and those very means of support and de- 
liverance which still remain to us, and which are even at the moment so 
nearly within our reach. Many a believing soul, though weak in the 
faith, has been so much in darkness and sorrow, under the hiding of his 
heavenly Father’s countenance, and has been so completely bowed down 
under the consciousness of being deprived of all sensible comfort, as to be 
incapable of perceiving the very intimations which were presented to him, 


that the night was far _—_. and that the daylight was at hand. As we 


are incapable of seeing distinctly through our tears, or of breathing with 
the usual regularity when sobbing with grief, so are we often incapable of 
realising the gracious presence of Him who is in all cases touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities. . . . ‘he earth needs the clouds and the rain 
as well as the sunshine. It needs to be refreshed with showers as well as 
to be cheered with light and revived with heat. We ought to be able to 
dispense with the rain altogether, hence we complain that, during the 
time of its falling, the face of the sun was hid from our view. It is surely 
nothing wonderful that He, who was “a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief,” should sometimes subject even those whom He loves, nay, 
because He loves them, to such sorrows as may make them feel that this 
is not the place of their rest. They are not yet in heaven, though He is. 
It is enough that their present treatment and experience should be calcu- 
lated to prepare them for being at last for ever with the Lord.” 

Another feature of these lectures, passing beyond mere narrative treat- 
ment, besides this one of practical deduction, is the clear outline of 
Christian doctrine here and there suggested by the narrative, or by the 
utterances of our Lord in the course of it. These are necessarily con- 
densed, and somewhat incomplete. We could have desiderated for example 
some discussion of the nature of our Lord’s resurrection body, and the 
bearing of the statements about it on the doctrine of the resurrection 
generally. It is passed with little more than an allusion. Another 
subject which might have well fitted into the plan of the book is the 
testimony of some of these post-resurrection appearances in favour of a 
distinction purposely conferred by the risen Redeemer on the first day of 
the week, and the light thence shed on the authority of the Lord's Day. 
This point appears, so far as we have noticed, to be passed in silence. 
But, of course, these are directions in which it was impossible to exhaust 
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the field. On the promise of the Holy Ghost, and on the institution of 
Baptism, the treatment is full and satisfactory. 

We have much pleasure in commending this careful and useful volume 
to our readers. 


Stepping Heavenward. By E. Prentiss. Golden Ladder Series. London 
James Nisbet & Co. 1870. 


We can hardly conceive a more difficult task than that E. Prentiss has 
set herself to in the writing of this story. Two hundred and seventy-three 
pages of extracts from a young lady’s journal, extending from the year of 
~ 1831 to that of 1858,—these form the contents of the entire volume ! 

t would require no ordinary amount of literary and fictional skill to impart 
interest to such reading as this, and to sustain the interest supposing it to 
be imparted. We cannot congratulate E. Prentiss upon any marked success 
in overcoming the difficulties of her self-imposed task. Her heroinc— 
Catherine Mortimer—passes through what are supposed to be the ordinary 
stages of a young lady's career from girlhood to womanhood, from flirta- 
tion to courtship, and from courtship to “the warmth of a double life,” 
as our laureate poet terms it. On her own shewing, she is an uncomfort- 
ably clever girl, who can say smart and sharp things, ask very awkward 
questions, and make herself exceedingly unpleasant to those who give her 
real or imaginary offence; to us she appears to be simply a person of 
impressible temperament, hasty temper, kindly feelings, and awkward 
manners, but with nothing so overpowering in her originality or wit as to 
cause us to feel compassion for Dr Elliot, to whom she is unjustifiably rude 
on the occasion of their first interview, but whose wife she ultimately 
becomes. 

While there are not wanting some elements of interest in the story, the 
form into which the writer has cast it renders it impossible for us to call it 
attractive ; and we suspect even its young lady readers, once they get past 
the entries in the journal which record the breaking off the engagement 
with Charles Underhill, with the letters that passed upon that occasion, 
and those that detail the steps in the successful courtship of the New York 
Dr, will be found skipping not a few of the journal-extracts that follow. 

That mention of New York reminds us of the fact that we had made 
some progress in our reading before we made the discovery that the story 
isan American one. There is no intimation of this on the title pago,— 
the introductory quotations are from Wordsworth, Rutherford, Leighton, 
and Augustine ; it is only when the erratic journalist condescends to 
localise as well as date an entry that we learn on what side of the Atlantic 
she was “ raised.” 


Preaching ; Its Properties, Place, and Power. An Address to Students of 
Divinity. By Cartes J. Brown, D.D., Edinburgh. Published by 
request. Edinburgh: John Maclaren, Princes Street. 1870. 


The object of the author in this tract is not to treat of the great themes 
which constitute the preaching of the gospel, all important as they are,— 
Christ crucified ; sin and Christ; ruin and salvation ; repentance toward 
God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ. He limits himself to the 
form, in contradistinction to the matter. The tract, thus limited as to the 
topics which it handles, is replete with suggestions of the greatest practical 
value, and may be read with profit, not only by students of theology but by 
ministers of the gospel, who, when actually encountering the duties and 
difficulties of the pastoral office, in dealing with the understandings, con- 
sciences, and hearts of men, feel more frequently the necessity of a guide 
than the mere theological student. What adds greatly to the value of this 
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address is, that it contains the results of the experience of a Christian 
pastor who has “laboured in the word and doctrine” for the period of 
thirty-two years, partly in Glasgow and partly in Edinburgh. 

We are often told in the present day that the power of the pulpit is 
gone, and that the press has taken its place. Dr Brown’s observations on 
this point are so just as well as so suitable to the times that we shall here 
quote the passage entire :—“ I believe that this whole allegation about the 

ower of the pulpit being gone is baseless. I will tell you what is gone. 

he power of a neat little manuscript carried to the pulpit, and prettily 
read,—that is gone. Oh never attempt, by the reading of a little manu- 
script book in the oe pe to compete with the volumes which issue from 
the press, or you shal] be miserably cast in the competition. But carry to 
the pulpit a different thing altogether,—carry to it well-digested thoughts, 
with suitable words to express them,—written in your inmost soul, and if 
needful also in your manuscript,—thoughts. and words wherewith to stir 
the souls of your hearers to their inmost depths ; wherewith to hold loving 
intercourse with them, and tell them what God has been telling you; and 
both you and they shall find that the pulpit still wields a power altogether 
its own. As for the press, | am confident that in this age of rapid com- 
munication and ceaseless living intercourse of man with man, books are not 
actually read to any such extent as is apt to be imagined.” 

From his frequent use of the personal pronoun in the address, the author 
is concerned, as if it presented a certain appearance of egotism. This 
feeling is, we think, wholly groundless. On reading the address we were 
struck with the entire absence of assumption, or of the dictatorial, and with 
the free, frank, and easy manner which its whole tone and style bespeak, 


Bishops and Clergy of other Days ; or, the Lives of two Reformers and three 
Puritans. By the Rev. J. C. Ryz, B.A., Vicar of Stradbroke, Suffolk. 
London: William Hunt & Co, 1868. 


We take blame to ourselves for having so long delayed to notice this 
excellent production. Our only apology is, that looking only to its un- 
promising title, we had laid it aside = | forgotten it. On re-opening the 
volume, we were agreeably surprised to find that it contains admirable 
sketches of Bishops Hooper and Latimer, together with three of our 
Puritan Divines, Samuel Ward, Richard Baxter, and William Gurnall. 
These are all executed with equal fidelity and impartiality. In his treat- 
ment of the Nonconformists, the worthy and respected author manifests, 
not merely superiority to all prejudice, but that cordial and brotherly 
spirit which recognises in them the faithful and devoted servants of our 
common Lord, and men who might have retained their place in the Church 
of England, had they not been compelled by a tyrannical edict to conform 
to certain rites which they conscientiously condemned. In his introduc- 
tion, Mr Ryle has given an admirable exposure of the gross misrepresenta- 
tion vented by Dr Tittledale against the whole body of our Reformers in a 
lecture, the spirit of which may be estimated from the following sample : 
‘‘ Robespierre, Danton, Marat, St Just, Couthon, and the like, merit quite 
as much admiration and respect as Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, 
and the others who happened to have the ill luck to be worsted in a struggle 
wherein they meant to serve their adversaries as they were served them- 
selves.” In the same spirit he attacks honest Fox the martyrologist, 
charging him with mendacity, and his book with being “ a magazine of 
lying bigotry.” If such rabid and reckless hostility to the cause of true 
religion prevails, as we fear it does, to an alarming extent among the 
Anglican clergy, we may have the battle of the Reformation to fight over 
again. Meanwhile it is of the last importance that such bare-faced per- 
versions of our national history should be met by a calm and well authen- 
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ticated re-exhibition of the truth. And this we have in the volume before 
us. By quotations from a long list of witnesses, beginning with Archbisho 
Parker and ending with Macaulay and Froude, Mr Ryle has establishe 
beyond all question the trustiworthiness of the venerable Fox. This 
introduction, together, with his sketches of the Reformers should, we 
would humbly but earnestly suggest, be reprinted in a small and cheaper 
form, and scattered broadcast, and, we should hope gratuitously, over 
the length and breadth of England. Much as we in his portraits of 
the Puritans, we think that in such an edition they might be warrantabl 
omitted to give wings and a wider scope to that part of the volume whic 
more immediately affects the cause of the Reformation. 


Our Father in Heaven: The Lord's Prayer Explained and Illustrated. A 
Book for the Young. By Rev. J. H. Wison, M.A., Barclay Church, 
Edinburgh. London: James Nisbet & Co. Third Edition. 1870. 


Of story books for the young we have enough and to spare ; but of pul- 
pit addresses to the young our stock is scanty. John Todd, of America, 
and Dr Edmond, of London, have rendered good service in this department 
of religions literature ; and Mr Wilson has won for himself an honourable 
position alongside of these cupbearers to the little ones. His former 
volume, ‘“‘The Golden Fountain; or, Bible Truth Unfolded,” has always 
appeared to us to be one of the most successful attempts to reach young 
hearers in a way fitted to secure their attention and elicit their interest. 
And this most recent product of Mr Wilson’s pen is certainly not in- 
ferior to its predecessor in aptness of illustration, simplicity of style, and 
skill in handling what is explained and illustrated. Having occasion to 
make use of the latest contribution to the literature of the model prayer— 
that of Adolph Saphir—at the time we were re-reading Mr Wilson’s 
volume with a view to this notice, we found that the addresses of the 
Edinburgh minister in no way suffered from being thus placed alongside of 
the London preacher’s singularly fresh and suggestive lectures. 

The twelve addresses which compose the volume were, it is stated in the 
preface, originally delivered to the young people of the author’s congrega- 
tion and mission district, at their quarterly gatherings for the purpose, and 
this fact will impart an additional value to them in the estimate of our 
clerical readers. As all who have made the attempt can testify, it is no 
easy thing to prepare a sermon for, and deliver it to, the young. Those who 
require to make the attempt may gather many a valuable hint as to how 
to go about it by observing the way in which it has been done, with no 
small measure of success, by the minister of the Barclay Church. At a 
time when the attention of ministers, Sabbath-school teachers, and of all 
who love the little ones, is being directed to the practical working of day 
services for children as a hitherto neglected department of home mission 
work, we cannot too earnestly recommend to such the perusal and study 
of these addresses as the surest way of acquainting themselves as to what 
ought to be, and must be, the nature and style of the address at such ser- 
vices, if they are to prove both rivetting and instructive. The fact that a 
third edition of the work has been called for speaks to the acceptance it 
has already met with, and the still widening circle of readers, young and 
adult, which it is securing for its pleasant pages. 


The Psalms: Their History, Teachings, and Use. By Wititam Binniz, 


D.D. London: T. Nelson & Sons, Paternoster Row; Edinburgh, 
and New York. 1870. 


A volume produced by Dr Binnie, will always repay a careful perusal, 
both from the excellence of its matter and from its attractive style. ‘Ihe 
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volume before us will fully sustain the author’s reputation as a judicious, 
trustworthy, laborious, learned, and eloquent theologian. 

The peculiar character of this volume is not that it is a Commentary on 
the Psalter or on any part of it, but that it consists simply of discussions 
on various subjects connected with, or arising out of it, selected for their 
special importance with a view to their fuller elucidation, and thereby to 
the better understanding of the whole of this part of the inspired Word ; 
or as Tyndale has expressed it, it is intended as a pathway to the Psalter. 
The author may be said to have acted as a pioneer to a department of study 
better known in Germany than in our own country, as that of Biblical 
theology. While the author has examined all the principal works written 
on the Psalms, whether in German or in English, he has succeeded in giving 
to his volume a remarkable degree of freshness, and has adapted it to the 
present state of Scriptural exegesis, by taking up and confuting the forms 
assumed in the present day by the ever-varying forms of rationalistic 
objections. Thus, in treating of the Messianic Psalms, Dr Binnie com- 
mences with stating the aspect in which the rationalists of the present day 
regard this position of the psalter. Unlike the infidels of the last cen- 
tury, who, without hesitation, would have denied that any expectation of a 
coming Messias existed among the ancient Jews, the modern rationalists, lay- 
ing claim to a high biblical scholarship, and loud in their encomiums on the 
Old Testament Scriptures as works of ancient literature, readily acknow- 
ledge that Messianic anticipations prevailed among the ancient Jews, 
and pervade not a few of the psalms. Yet modern rationalists, while 
admitting this, deny that these anticipations had a divine origin, or that any 
of the psalms are prophetic of the advent of a divine person, the Saviour of 
the world, and that the psalter is the production of supernatural revelation. 

An idea of the subject matter of the volume may be formed by giving a 
summary of the contents, which consist of three books :—I. History and 
Poetical Structure of the Psalms; II. The Theology of the Psalms, em- 
bracing Christ in the Psalms, Personal Religion in the Psalms, Social Re- 
ligion in the Psalms ; III. Notices respecting the use of the Psalms in the 
Church. It is thus evident that the work is equally suitable for the 
private Christian and for the theological student. 


The Witness of Christianity to Christ. An Address delivered to the Young 
Men’s Association of the Free East Church, Aberdeen, 26th January 
1870, and Published at their request. By the Rev. James S. Canpuisn, 
A.M. Aberdeen: A. & R. Milne. 


We have barely time to invite the attention of our readers to this 
admirable address. It is seldom that a Young Men’s Association is 
privileged to listen to a lecture fraught with so much original thought, and 
suggestive reasoning. Within the narrow limits prescribed by an 
evening address, it was hardly possible for the speaker to enlarge as he 
might otherwise have done on the various points a his theme; and there 
is a compression throughout, which demands, as it certainly deserves, the 
close attention of the reader. ‘Taking advantage of the concessions made 
by later sceptics, Mr Candlish has constructed one of the happiest arguments 
from the witness of Christianity to the true character and work of Christ. 
The lucidity and force of the argument are greatly enhanced by the 
———- the modesty, and the amiable liberality with which it is 
handled. 
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The Scots Worthies. By Joun Howie. From the Author's Original 
Edition, Revised, and Corrected, by the Rev. W. H. Carstow, M.A., 
Helensburgh. With numerous Illustrations on wood. Edinburgh: 
Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 1870. 


This edition is to be completed in about forty weekly parts at three half- 
pence; or in ten monthly parts at sixpence. In this first monthly part 
just published, the old-fashioned, and grave-faced original of John Heute 
is reproduced in all the glories of modern typography, and adorned with 
tasteful woodcuts. All the later editions of this work have been more or 
less garbled ; in that by M‘Gavin especially, the old covenanter of Lochgoin 
is made to speak in the mealy-mouthed accents of an independent preacher 
We are glad to find that the present publishers propose in this edition to 
give a faithful transcript of the original; not even excepting we hope the 
concluding chapter on “ God's judgments upon persecutors,”’ which proved 
far too strong meat to be served up by former editors, but which, as a 
record of the times, and as presenting some aspects of Providence, not even 
yet to be wholly disregarded, is surely worth preservation. We have 
heard the late Hugh Miller say, that, in his opinion, the “Judgments ” 
were the best part of the book, but in this he may have been singular. 


The Early Years of Christianity. By E. De Pressensr, D.D. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, Paternoster Row. 1869. 


In this volume the eloquent author follows up his former treatise on 
“Jesus Christ: His Times, Life, and Work.” It exhibits the same remark- 
able power of investing a familiar theme with the charm of philosophic 
analysis and of an imaginative style. While we do not pledge ourselves 
to follow the ingenious writer into all his conclusions, none can fail to 
admire the light which he has shed on several of the most important ques- 
tions now occupying the attention of all the churches, and likely to issue 
soon in momentous changes, i 


The Gospel according to St Mark. A New Translation, with Critical Notes 
and Doctrinal Lessons. By Professor J, H. Gopwin, New College, 
London. Hodder & Stoughton, London. 


The plan of this work commends itself in many ways. The leading 
features of it are,—a brief but comprehensive Setenlneden, taking up the 
authorship of the Gospel, the date of its composition, its relation to St Peter, 
the object, characteristics, and plan of the work, and the mutual relations 
of the gospels; a new translation, which has the recommendation of not 
differing unnecessarily from the authorised English version ; the summing 
up, in a series of divisions and sections, of the contents of the passages 
included in these; critical notes on each verse; and a statement, at tho 
close of each section, in a series of briefly stated propositions, of the great 
lessons which the passage suggests. Alike to general readers and to those 
engaged in conducting advanced Bible classes, the work is fitted to be help- 
ful; the general tone of it is excellent, and while there is room for differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to several controverted points with which it 
necessarily deals, there is a ¢almness and judiciousness in stating the argu- 
ment which materially helps the reader in coming to a conclusion regarding 
it. There is no ostentatious display of scholarship, or show of references 
to other works, the author contenting himself with giving the results of his 
own reading and study in a clear and forcible way. 
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The Epistle of Paul tothe Romans. By J. P. Lance, D.D., and the Rev. 
F. R. Fay. Translated from the German by J. F. Hurst, D.D., with 
additions by P. Scuarr, D.D., and the Rev. M. B. Rippie. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark, 38 George Street. 1869. 


This forms one of the volumes of “A Commentary on the Holy 
Scriptures; critical, doctrinal, and homiletical, with special reference to 
ministers and students. By John Peter Lange, D.D., in connection with 
a number of eminent European divines. ‘Translated from the German, 
and edited, with additions, by Philip Schaff, D.D., in connection with 
American scholars of various evangelical denominations.” This great 
Bibelwerk when completed will constitute a vast storehouse of exegetical, 
doctrinal, and practical theology, which will be of inestimable value to the 
church of Christ. 

The volume before us, by itself, is a work of immense labour and learning. 
Dr Lange has prepared the exegetical and doctrinal parts, and the Rev, F, 
R. Fay, his son-in-law, and pastor at Crefeld, Prussia, the homiletical 
sections, while the translators and editors have made so large additions as 
to increase the German edition nearly one-half. Each contributor from 
the judgment, ability, and research, with which he has performed his _ 
has proved his qualifications for his difficult and responsible task. The 
introduction by Dr Schaff embraces a variety of topics, elaborately and 
eloquently discussed, all contributing to the right understanding of the 
Epistle ; and from the numerous quotations from other commentators with 
which the volume abounds, it may be regarded as a Synopsis Criticorum 
of this portion of the inspired Word. 


Grace and Truth. By the Rev. W. P. Mackay, M.D., Hull. 


In reference to the notice of this publication in our last, we are gratified 
to state, after a correspondence with the author, that we substantially agree 
on the points of doctrine there referred to, and find that our animadversions 
arose form the peculiarity of some of his modes of expression. 


The following Works have been received, just as we were going to press. 
We regret we can only give their titles :—“ Stoughton’s Ecclesiastical 
{listory of England: The Church of the Restoration.” 2 vols. Hodder 
and Stoughton. ‘“ Wolfe's Sermons for the Times.” London: Longmans, 
&e. ‘Muirhead’s China and the Gospel.” Nisbet & Co., London. 





